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PEEFACE. 



It lias been, for yeajrs, the cherished wish of the writer of 
the following pages to make the Tower of London— the 
proudest monument of antiquity, considered with reference 
to its historical associations, which this country or any other 
country possesses — ^the groundwork of a Bomance ; and it 
was no slight satisfaction to him, that circumstances, at 
length, enabled him to carry into effect the fayourite project. 

Desirous of exhibiting the Tower in its triple light of a 
Palace, a Prison, and a Portress, the Author has shaped his 
story with reference to that end ; iuid he has endeayoured 
to contriye such a series of incidents as should naturally 
introduce eyeiy relic of the old pile — ^its towers, chapels, 
halls, chambers, gateways, arches, and drawbridges— -so that 
no part of it should remain unillustrated. 

How far the design has been accomplished — ^what interest 
has been giyen to particular buildings — and what mouldering 
wails haye been informed with life — ^is now to be deter- 
mined : — unless, indeed, the point may be considered deter- 
mined by the numbers who haye yisited the different 
buildings, as they haye been successiyely depicted, during the 
periodical appearance of the work. 

One important object the Author would fain hope his 
labours may achieye-^namely, the introduction of the public 
to some parts of the Portress at present closed to them. 
There seems no reason why admission should not be giyen, 
under certain restrictions, to that unequalled specimen of 
Korman architecture. Saint John's Chapel, in the White 
Tower, — ^to the arched galleries aboye it,-— to ^SafcTtf^^a^o^QS!^- 
di'Chamher, teeming with histoxiccl Teoo\\fic^\QicAc^^ ^^^ 
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vaulted passages, — and to the winding staircases within the 
turrets — so perfect, and so interesting to the Antiquary. 
Nor is there stronger reason why the prison-chamber in the 
pBeauchamp Tower, now used as a garrison mess-room, the walls 
of which, like a mystic scroll, are covered with inscriptions- 
each a tragic story in itself, and furnishing matter for 
abundant reflection — should not likewise be thrown open. 
Most of the old fortifications upon the inner ballium wall 
being converted into private dwellings, — ^though in many 
cases the chambers are extremely curious and rich in 
inscriptions, — are, of course, inaccessible. But this does not 
apply to the first-mentioned places. They are the property 
of the Nation, and should be open to national inspection. 

It is piteous to see the havoc already made by altera- 
tions and repairs. The Old Palace is gone — so are many of 
the towers — and unless the progress of destruction is ar- 
rested, the demolition of others will follow. Let us preserve 
what remains. 

Opposite the matchless White Tower — ^William of Orange 
by the side of William the Conqueror — ^is that frightful 
architectural abomination, the Grand Store-House. It may 
not be possible to remove this ugly and incongruous 
structure.* It is not possible to take away others that offend 
the eye at every turn. It is not possible to restore the 
Tower to its pristine grandeur. But it is possible to prevent 
further mutilation and desecration. It is possible to clear 
the reverend and massive colunms of Saint John's Chapel, 
which look like giants of departed days, from the thick 
coat of white-wash in which they are crusted, — to sweep 
away the presses with which its floors are cumbered, and 
to find some other equally secure, but less interesting — 
less sacred, in every sense, — depository for the Chancery 

* ** Not long after this was written, the abused building was burnt down. 
Should not cant, or prejudice, when it traces robberies to novels, have 
^^vcedtAe conflagration to this romance ?"—Laiiai7 BiiANOHABD; 



rolla. It . is possible to render tUe same service to the 
magnificent Council-Chamber, and the passages leading to it ; 
-—it is possible to dear the walls of the Beauchamp Tower ; 
— ^and it is, also, possible and desirable, that the Publio 
should be admitted to these places, in which they hare so 
strong an interest. The visitor to the Tower of London sees 
little — andean see little of its most curious features. But it 
is the hope of the vrriter, that the day is not far off when 
all reaUy worth seeing will be accessible. In this view, the 
present publication may not be without use. 

To those who conceive that the Author has treated the 
character of Queen Mary with too great leniency, he can 
only affirm that he has written fu^ording to his conviction of 
the truth.. Mary's worst fault as a woman— her sole fault 
as a sovereign — was bigotry: and it is time that the 
cloud, cast over her by prejudice, should be dispersed. 
" Let us judge of her dispassionately and disinterestedly," 
says Griffet;* "let us listen to the testimony of those who 
have known her, and have had the best means of examining 
her actions and her discourse. Let us do this, and we may 
perhaps discover that the reproaches which Protestant 
vnriters have heaped upon her have been excessive; and 
after a strict and impartial examination of her character, 
we may recognise in her qualities worthy of praise." To 
this authority may be added that of Mr. Patrick Eraser 
Tytler^ and Sir Frederick Madden, the latter of whom, in his 
able introduction to the " Privy Purse Expenses of the 
Princess Mary," has most eloquently vindicated her. 

Presuming upon the favour which the present work has 
experienced, the Author begs to intimate that he has other 
chronicles of the Old Fortress in contemplation, which he 
hopes, to find leisure to produce. Those who desire further 
insight iuto its history and antiquities, are referred to Mr. 

* Kouveaux Kclairdssements sur rHietoire de HiMcVfi^^^xi!^ ^Ki&^<v 
terre. Adrew^ k M, David Hume. 1766. 
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BjLYi.EY'0 excellent find comprehensire work on the subject,— 
A publication not so mach. known as it deserres, and from 
wHch mnch iibportant information contained in the present 
Yolnme has been deriyed. 

It would be unpardonable if the Author omitted to 
allude to the courtesy and attention he has experienced from 
the gentlemen connected with the different departments of 
the Tower, as well as from the occupants of the various 
fortifications. He begs, therefore, to offer his cordial acknow- 
ledgments to Major Elbinotok, fort-major and acting 
governor; to EniitTKB L. Swifte, Esq., keeper of the 
regalia; to Bobebt Pobbbtt, Esq., F.S.A., of the Principal 
l^tore-keeper's Office; and Geobgb Stacby, Esq., of the 
same; to ThoIcas Habdy, Esq., F.S.A., keeper of the 
records in the Tower; to Lieutenant Hall, barrack-master; 
and to many others. 

The Author^s best thanks are, also, due to Sir Hbkby 
BbdingfbId, Bart., of Oxburgh HaU, Norfolk (the lineal 
descendant of the Lieutenant of the Tower introduced in the 
foll6wing pfiges), for his obliging conmiunications respecting 
his ancestor. 

" And so,'* to adopt the words of old Stow, in his con- 
tinuation of Holinshed's Chronicle, "craving a favourable 
acceptation of this tedious travail, with a toleration of all 
such faults as haply therein lie hidden, and by diligent 
reading may soon be spied (especially by the critics), we 
wish that they which best may, would once in their life 
grow resolute and at a point in this laudable kind of study, 
most necessary for common knowledge, little or much to 
exercise their head and hand. Finally, beseeching God to 
bless these realms, and its ever precious jewel, our gracious 
Queen YiCTOBii, and the infant princess newly given to 
us ; to save them as the apple of His eye ; and to protect 
ihan with the target of His power against all ill,-<-the 
CSbtmic^rj in all hnxaility, takes his leave." 
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JANE THE QUEEN. 
I. 

or TB& MAITNEB IN WHICH QUEEN JANB ENTERED THE TOWEB 

OF X.ONDON. 

Ok the lOfch of July, 1553, about two hours after noon, a 
loud discharge of orcmance burst from the turrets of Durham 
House, then the residence of the Duke of Northumberland, 
grand-master of the realm, and occupying the site of the 
modern range of buildings, known as tne Adelphi; and, at 
the signal, which was immediately answered from eyery point 
along the river where a bombard or culverin could be planted, 
—from the adjoining hospital of the Savoy, — ^the oldpala^ie of 
Bridewell, recently converted bj Edward VI., at the mstance 
of E.idlev, bishop of London, mto a house of correction, — 
Baynard s Castle, the habitation of the Earl of Pembroke, — 
the gates of London-bridge, — and, lastly, from the batteries 
of the Tower, — a gallant train issued from the southern gate- 
way of the stately mansion above-named, and descended the 
stairs leading to the water's edge, where, appointed for their 
reception, was drawn up a squadron of nrty superbly-gilt 
barges, — some decorated with banners and streamers,-^some 
with cloth-of-gold and arras, embroidered with the devices of 
the civic companies, — others with innumerable silken pennons 
to which were attached small silver bells, ''making a goodly 
noise and a goodly sight as thejr waved in the wina," — ^while 
others, reserved for the more important personages of the 
ceremony, were covered at the sides with shields gorgeously 
emblazoned with the armorial bearings of the different noble* 
men and honourable persons composing the privy coimcil, 
amid which the cognizance of the Duke of Northumberland,— 
a lion rampant, w, double quev^e, tjert,— o^^ttt^^Y^"^^ 
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conspicnoTis. Each 'barge was escorted by a light galley, 
termed a foist or wafter, manageable either by oar or sail as 
occasion demanded, and attached to its pompanion by a stout 
silken tow-line. In these galleys, besides the rowers, whose 
oars were shipped, and in readiness to be dropped, at an 
instant's notiee, into the tide, and the m^-at-armst whose 
tall pikes, steel caps, and polished eorslet4 £ashed m this sun- 
beams, sat bands of minstrels provided with sackbuts, shalms, 
comets, rebecs, and other foi^otten musical instruments. The 
conduct of the whole squa£on was entrusted to six officers, 
whose business it was to prevent cotifusion, and who, in the 
small swift wherries appointed to their use, rowed rapidly 
from place to place, endeavouring by threats and commands 
to maintain order, and keep off the crowd of boats and crafib 
of all sorts hurrying toWitrds them from every quarter of the 
river. It was a brilliant and busy scene, and mi^ht be sup- 
posed a joyous and inspiriting one — more especially, as the 
object which had called tog&ther tMs assemblagd was the 
conveyance of a young aha lovely sovereign to ner throne 
within the Tower. But it was not so. Young and lovely as 
was that sovereign, — ^rich, — ^richer, perhaps, than any of her 
sex, — ^in endowments of mind and person, illustrious and royal 
in birth,— professing and supporting a faith, then newly 
established throughout the country, and which it was feared, 
and with reason, might be greatly endangered, if not whoDy 
subverted, if another and nearer claimant of the crown, the 
Princess Mary, had succeeded to the inheritance ; still, with 
all these high recommendations, — though her rights were 
insisted upon by the ablest and most eloquent divines from 
the pulpit, though her virtues, her acquirements, and her 
beauty were the theme of every tongue ; — as she was not 
TiBST in the succession, and, above all, as she had been 
invested with regal authority by one who, from his pride, 
was obnoxious to all men, — her father-in-law, the Duke 
of Northumberland, — the Lady Jane Dudley's accession was 
viewed by all ranks and all parties with mistrust and 
apprehension. In vain had the haughty dvke brought her 
with a splendid cavalcade from Sion House to his own palace. 
No cheers greeted her arrival — ^no rejoicings were made by 
the populace, but a sullen and ominous silence prevailed 
amongst those who witnessed her entrance into the capital. 
It is true that her youth and surpassing beauty excited the 
greatest interest. Murmurs of irrepressible admiration arose 
at her appearance ; but these were immediately checked on 
the approach of Northumberland, who, following closely 
behind her, eyed the concourse as if he would enforce their 
i^laiises; and it was eihphali(»Uy siiid, thkt in pity of the 
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Tictnh of Ms soaring ambition, more tears were shed on that 
occasion, than shouts were uttered. On the 9th of July, Lady 
Jane Dudley — ^bett* known bj her maiden title of Lady Jane 
Grey — had oeen made acquamted with her exalted, but, as 
she herself (with a sadpresentiment of calamity) pronounced 
t, her fatal destiny. Edward the Sixth had breathed his last, 
three days previously. His death had been kept carefully 
concealed oy Northumberland, who hoped, by despatching 
false messages, to have secured the persons of the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth. But intelligence of her brother's death 
having been communicated to tie latter, she avoided the 
snare; and the duke, finding further dissimulation useless, 
resolved at once to carry his man into execution, and proclaim 
his daughter-in-law queen. With this view, and accompanied 
by several members of the privy-council, he proceeded to 
Sion House, where she was then living in retirement, and 
announced to her that the late monarch bad declared her by 
his letters-patent (an instrument which he had artfully 
obtained) his successor. Jane refused the proffered dig- 
nity, urging the prior claims of Edward's sisters ; and 
adding, ** I am not so young, nor so little read in the guiles 
of fortune, to suffer myself to be taken by them. If she 
enrich any, it is but to make them the subject of her spoil. 
If she raise others, it is but to pleasure herself with their 
ruins. What she adorned but yesterday, is to-day her 
pastime ; and if I now permit her to adorn and crown me, I 
must to-morrow suffer her tn crush and tear me to pieces. 
Nay, with what crown does she present me P A crown which 
has been violently and shamefully wrested from Catherine of 
Arragon, made more unfortunate by the punishment of Anne 
Boleyn, and others who wore it after ner ; and w hy then 
would you have me add my blood to theirs, and be the third 
victim from whom this fatal crown may be ravished, with the 
head that wears it P" En this forcible and feeling language 
5»lie couched her refusal ; and for some time she adhered to 
her resolution, until at length, her constancy being shaken by 
the solicitations of her relatives, and above all by the entreatieiB 
of her husband. Lord Guilford Dudley, to whom she was 
passionately attached, she yielded a reluctant assent. On the 
following morning, she was conveyed, as has been just stated, 
with great pomp to Durham House, in the Strand, where she 
received the homage of her subjects, partook of a magnificent 
banquet, and tarried sufficiently long to enable the duke to 
collect his retinue to conduct her in state to the Tower : it 
being then the custom for the monarchs of Eng^l^^w^ \ft 
spend the first few days of their reign. "wi\3[mi \lfc^^ ^xvc\fcT& 
rortri^s. It IS with the moment of lier deioaitvxi^ iot VJssa 

b2 
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palace and prison of crowned heads, that this ohraniolie 
commences. 

The advanced guard of the procession was formed by a 
troop of halberdiers dressed in striped hose of black and 
tawny, velvet caps decked at the side with silver roses, and 
doublets of murrey and blue cloth, embroidered on tlie froiit 
and at the back with the royal blazon, woven in gold, theif 
halbert staves were covered with crimson velvet, fanned 
with gilt naib, and omaniented with golden tassels. FilLqg 
off on the right and left, they formed two long lines, extend- 
ing from the gateway of the palace to the foot of the planjc 
communicating with the bar^e nearest the shore. A. thick 
rayed cloth was then unfolded, and laid down between them 
bv several attendants in the sumptuous liveries of the Duke 
or JN'orthumberland. This done, a flourish of trumpets 
resounded from within; a lively prelude arose from tliue 
musicians on the water; and two ushers with white wands 
marched at a slow and stately pace from the portal. They 
were followed by an officer bearing the mace ; after wh(tai 
came another carrying the sword of state ; then several seir- 
jeauts of the city guard, in their fuU accoutrements, and with 
Dadges on their sleeves, then the garter king-at-arms in his 
tabard ; then several knights of the Bath, each having a white 
lace on his sleeve; then their esquires; then the judges, in 
their robes of scarlet and coifs ; then the Bishop of Kly, who, 
in his character of lord high chancellor, wore a robe of scarlet, 
open before, and purfled with minever ; then the aldermen, 
likewise in cloaks of scarlet ; the sheriffs ; and, finally, the 
lord mayor, Sir George Beame, in a gown of crimson velvet, 
and wearing the collar of SS. 

Sufficient time having been allowed for the embarkation of 
these important personaf^es, who, with their attendants, filled 
several barges, another nourish of trumpets was heard, fresh 
symphonies resounded from the river, and the heads of the 
different civic companies, in their robes of state, descended 
and departed. Mazrv an eye tracked their course along ^e 
river, which flamed Eke a sheet of mdt^i gold beneath its 
glittering burthens. Many an ear listened to the measured 
sweep of their oars, and the softeninff cadences of their min- 
strelsy; lingering, enchanted, on me sight and sound till 
both faded away in the distance. Still, though a thousand 
pulses beat high, and a thousand hearts throbbed, not an 
acclamation was raised, not a cap thrown in the air, not a 
scarf waved. The same silence, that had prevailed during 
the morning, prevailed now. Queen Jane, it was evident, 
was not the choice of her people. 

MeanwhDe, two venerable persons had presented them- 
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^Ires on the stair-head. These were Cranmer, archbishop of 
Cauterbury, and Eidley, bishop of London. They were 
attired in the scarlet simar, and surplioe with its snowy lawn 
sleeves, ph>per to their order, and were engaged in deep con- 
verse toother. The anstere course of life prescribed to, and 
^forsaed Dy, the fkthers of the Beformed Church, had stano^ed 
Itself i^ lines of tmusual sererity on their countenances. Their 
^demetoiour was grare and singularly digniBed, and such as 
"tfell beseemed their high ecclesiastic rank. Arriyed at the 
'last st^, Oanmer raised his eyes, and, after glancing round 
SES if in expectation of some greeting from the multitude, ob- 
serv'ed to nis companion, " This suence of the people likes 
iue not, my lord: disajfeotion I ^ fear, is abroad. This is 
not the way in which our good citizens are wont to receive 
'a triumph such as his Grace of 19'orthumberland has pre- 
pared.*' 

■ "Tour Grace is in the right," replied Eidley. " The 
assemblage before whom Ipronounced a solemn exhortation 

'this ixHvning at 8t Paul's Gros8,<— when I prored, aa I trust, 
iiatisfaotorily, tiiat Mazy and Elisabeth are excluded from the 

' 'iluccesision on the score of iUegitimM^, — ^received my discourse 

'With munnuA of disapprobation. Vainly did I tell them if 
ther accepted Marv tner would relapse into darkness and 

-Poultry : vahily did I enlarge <hi our young queen's virtues, 
iemd show ^em that she was prepared to carry into effect the 

« wise ordinations of her. pious predecessor. They made no 
imswep,— but departed, as men resolved not to be convinced 
of their error." 
^ These are signs indeed of troublous times," sighed Cran- 

. mer ; " and, though it is not given to us to foresee the future, 

. I cannot but fear that a season of bitter persecution of our 
church is at hand. Heaven avert the dav ! Heaven preserve 
Queen Jane, who will prove our surest safeguard ! ISLad Mary 
ruled-^— " 

'* Had that false bigot ruled," interrupted Eidlev, frown- 
ing at the idea, ^'joxa fipnice and I shoidd, ere this, have 

. clumged' places in the Tower with Gardiner and Bonner. 
But should what you &ar come to pass ; should evU times 

. arise, and Bome iid hee abominations again prevail; should 
our church need a martyr, she shall find one in me." 
*' And in me," rejoined Cranmer, fervently. 
l¥hile this was passing^, twelve French gentlemen in splen- 
' did habiliments, consistmg of pourpoints of white damask, 
^ barred with gold, short mantles of crimson velvet, lined with 
violet taffeta, and carnation-coloured hAuts-de-chausses, took 
th^ir way down the steps. These gaUiocds, ^\ii:> ^cnrcnfe^'^^ 
'^ snHe of M. Antisne do jN'oailles, asmiaB&aAoi: {ioiBL'&&T£rs 'Qs^ 
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Second of France, were succeeded by a like number of Spanisb 
cavaliers, the attendants of M. Simon Benard, who fulfilled 
the like high office for the Emperor Charles the EifUi. 
pressed in suits of black velvet, entirely without ornament, 
the Spaniards differed as much from t(ie airy and elegant 
Frencnmenin gravity and reserve of manner, ius in simplicity 
of apparel. Their leader, Simon Benard, was asphunly attired 
as his followers, his sole decoration being the Toison d Or : but 
of all that brilliant assemblage, perhaps there was none so 
likely to arrest and rivet attention as this remarkable man ; 
and as he is destined to play no inconsiderable part in this 
history, it may be worth while to take a narrower survey of 
his personal appearance. Somewhat above the middle height, 
and of a spare but muscular frame, he had a dark complexion, 
render^ yet more sombre in its colour from the contrast it 
presented to his grizzled beard and moustaches. His eye was 
black and flaming, his nose long and hooked, apd 1^ nad a 
stem searching glance, which lew could withstfmd. There 
was something mysterious both in his manner and character 
which made mm universally dreaded ; and as he never for- 
gave an offence, nor scrupled at any means of gratifyii^ his 
vengeance, it was not without reason that he was feared. A 
subtle pohtician and skilful diplomatist, high in the favour of 
the most powerful sovereign in Europe,.witii apparently inex- 
hanstible funds at his command ; inexorable in hatrecC fickle 
in friendship, inconstant in affairs of gallantry, suspected of 
being mixed up in every poUtical intrigue or conspiracy, 
Simon Eenard had been for some time the terror and wondes 
gf Edward's court, and had been regarded with suspicion and 
jealousy by Northumberland, who looked npon him as a 
dangerous opponent. During Edward's lifetime frequent 
quarrels had occurred between these two crafty statesmen ; 
but now, at this desperate conjuncture, the duke deemed it 
prudent to forget his animosity, and to conciliate hia anta- 
gonist. More of a courtier, and not less of a diplomatist, but 
without the skill, the resolution, or the cunning of his brother 
ambassador, De Noaillea would have been no match for 
Benard had they been opposed : and, indeed, his inferiori^ 
was afterwards signally manifested. But they were no^ 
united by common bonds of animosity: both were deter- 
mined enemies of Northumberland — ^both resolved upon his 
overthrow, and that of the queen he had placed upon the 
throne. 

No sooner had the ambassadors entered their barge, than 
withdrawing out of earshot of their atteudants, they com- 
menced a conversation in a low tone. 

"Sow long Tfill this farc^ )a4t, t4vmk you P" inqoixad Pe 
^oailleB, with a laugh. 
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''Not a dsj«-not an hour," rejeined Simon Eenard, "if 
these suspicious and timorous English nobles will but act in 
CQAOert, and confide in me." 

*' Confide in vou ?** said De Noailles, smiling. " Thej fear 
you more than'Northumberland." 

"They vrill not succeed without me," returned Benard, 
ooldly. " Mark me, De NoaiUes, X* Simon Benard, simnle 
bailli of Amont in the Franche-Comt^, and an unwortny 
representative of his Majesty Charles the Fifth, hold in my 
right hand the destiny of this fair land of En^and." 

"Ha ! ha ! ha I" laughed De Noailles. " You have learnt 
to rhodomontade at the court of Madrid, I perceive. Monsieur 
leBaillL" 

" This is no rhodomontade, messire," rei'oined the other, 
^mly ; " were I to join with Northumberland and SufibUc, 
I conld establish Jane upon the throne. Acting with th^ 
privy cotmcil, who, as you well know, are, like ourselves, the 
duke's secret enemies, I shall strike the sceptre from her 
grasp, and place it in the hand of Mary. Nay more, I 
will tell you that if I had not wished to ensure N'orthum- 
berland'a destruction, I would not have suffered him to pro- 
ceed thus far. But 1^ has now taken: a step which nothing 
fan retrieve." 

" My hatred of him is as gre^t as your own, M. Benard," 
observed Do Noailles, gravely; "and I shall rejoice as 
heartily as yourself, or any of his enemies, in his downfall. 
But I pannot blind myself to his power. Clinton, the Lord 
pigh Admiral, his fast &iend, is in possession of the Tower, 
^hich is full of armed men and ammunition. The royal 
treasures are in his hands ; the troops, the navy, are his — 
§nd, as yet, the privy coimcil have sanctioned aU his decrees 
r-have sworn obedience to Jane— have proclaimed Mary ille- 
gitimate, and deprived her of her inheritance." 

" They auajl oat their own words," replied Benard, in a 
faccastic tone. '< But it is time, De Noailles, to admit you to 
my fall confidence. First, swear to me, by the holy Evan- 
gelists, that I may trust ypu." 

" I swear it,** replied J)e Noailles, "provided," he addedi 
jpiling> **Jox^ scheme has nothing treasonable against my 
pege lord* Hemry the Second.*' 

* ** Judge fpr yourself," answered Benard. "There is a 
plot hatching against the life of Northumberland." 

"Mortdieul exclaimed the French ambassador; "by 
whom?" 

" TQ-night you shall meet the conspirators," replied Benard. 

"Their names?" demanded De Noailles. 

"It matters not/' aosw^ed the oihet \ *^\ «ai.^ili(im\«^«&< 
'Wm joa indbe one of ns P" 
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"Willingly," rejoined tlie Frencliman. "But how is the 
duke to be put to death P" 

** By the headsman," replied Simon Eenard. '^He shall 
die the death of a traitor." 

"You were ever mysterious^ messire," observed De 
Noailles, drily; "and you are now more mysterious than 
ever. But I will join your plot with all my heart. PardieuT 
I should like to oner Northimiberland'B head to Queen Mary! 
It would be as acceptable as that of Cicero to FuJyia." 

" My gift shall be yet more acceptable," rejoined Sinion. 
Benard, sternly. " I will offer her the fairest and the wisest 
head in England — ^that of Queen Jane." 

During tms conference, the procession had been increased by 
several members of the mvy-council, consisting of the Earls of 
Arundel, Shrewsbury, Huntingdon, and Pembroke, the Lords 
Oobham and Bich, with divers other noble and honourable 
persons, among whom Sir William Cecil, principal secretary of 
state, (afterwards, the great Lord Burghley,) must not pass 
unnoticed. Pembroke and Cecil walked together; and, in 
spite of their forced composure, it was evident that both were 
ill at ease. As a brief halt took place amongst the foremost 
party, Cecil seized the arm of his companion, and whispered 
hurriedly in his ear, " We are lost, my lord. Your messengers- 
to the queen have been arrested ; so nave my trusty servants, 
Alford and Cayewood. Luckily, their despatches are in 
cipher. But Northumberland's suspicions once aroused, his' 
vengeance will not be slow to foUow. lliere is yet time for 
escape. Can we not frame some excuse for lanoinj^ at your 
lordship's residence, Baynard's Castle P Once within the 
Tower, I tremble for our heads." 

." My case is not so desperate as yours/' returned the earl, 
£rmly; "but were it so, I would never fljy while others are 
left to pay the i>enalty of my cowardice. We have advanced 
too £ur to retreat — and, be the issue of this project what it 
may, I will not shrink from it. Simon Benard is leagued 
with us, and he alone is a match for Northumberland, or for 
the fiend himself, if opposed to him. Be of good cheer. Ihe 
day will yet be ours. 

" Were I assured of Benard's sincerity" replied Cecil, " I 
might, indeed, feel more confidence. But X have detected 
too many of his secret practices— have had too much ezpe^ 
rienoe ox his perfidy and double*dealing» to ]^ace any fiiith bi 
him.*' 

" YoQ wrong him," rqoined Pembroke : " by nqr «oul you 

do ! As we {rroceed, I will give you proofs that will remove 

all apprehensions of treachery on his part from your mind. 

-S5? iss jxropOBed a plan. — ^But of this anon— for, see !— all,. 
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nxve ooMelveB, liaye entered the baive. Bo yon mark how 
gnddenly the weather has chanffedr A thunder-storm is 
gathering over the Tower. 'Tis a had omen for Northnmher* 
&nd." 

** Or for us," rejoined Cecil, gloomily. 

The sadden diange in the weather, hare aUnded to, was 
Temarked and commented npon by many others besides the 
SJarl of Pembroke : and by most it was regarded as an evil 
augury against the young queen. The sW had become 
overcast ; the river, lately so smiling, now reflected only the 
sombre clouds that overshadowed it; while heavy, leaden- 
coloured masses, arising in the north-east, behind the Tower, 
tesmed to threaten a speedy and severe storm in that quarter. 
Alarmed by these signs, several of the moreprudent spectators, 
iiho ]yreferred a diy skin to the. farther mdulgence of their 
coriosi^, began to lurge their barks homewards. The majority 
of the; assemblage, however, lingered ; a glimpse of a queen 
ao beautiful as Jane was reputed, appemd to them well 
worth a little personal inconvenience. 

Meanwhile, a loud and prolonfi;ed trumpet-blast proclaimed 
ihe approach of the Duke of Nortnumberliuid. He was accom- 
paniedb^ the Dukeof Suffolk, the fatherof the queei^. Nothmg 
more nugestic can be conceived than the deportment of the 
former—- nothing more magnificent than his attire. His 
features, though haughty and disdainful, with a fierce expres- 
sion about the mouth and eyes, were remarkably handsome 
axid well-formed. His figure was tall and oommanding, and 
there was something which is generally associated wiw the 
^ithets chivabKKis and picturesque in ms appearance. John 
Imdlev, Duke of Northumberland, who bj his genius and 
rare ab^ties as a statesman had elevated himself to the loHy 
position which he now held, could not be less in age than fifty, 
but he had none of the infirmity of years about him. His fore« 
head was bald, but that only gave expanse to his noble counte- 
Daoce; hisstepwas a^firmas a young man's; his eyeas keen and 
bright as that of an eagle. He was habited in a doublet of white 
aatui, with a placard or front-pieoe of purple cloth of tissue, 
powdered with diamonds and edged with ermine. Over this he 
wove a mantle of doth of silver, pounced with his cipher, lined 
with bhie Telvet, set with pearls and previous stones, and 
fastened with a jewelled dasp. From his neok was suspended 
the order of the Ghuter, while in his hand he carried the silver 
Terder belonging to his office as ggrand-master of the realm. 
Tbe.Dnke of Simblk was scarcely leM magnifioently arrayed, 
in a doublet of black doth of gold, and a doak of crimson 
satin, flowered with gold, and ribanded with nft\a ^ i^«t. 
He also wore the order of the Garter. Suffolk ^aa aKn&Bv\^ 
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younger than his companion, of whom he stood, as indeed did 
all the other nobles, greatly in awe. He had well-formed 
features, a fine fieure, a courtly air, and affiible and oonciliatinff 
manners ; but though a man of unquestionable ability and 
courage, he wanted that discernment and actiye vesolntion 
which sloiie could hay^ preserved him from the dangers and 
difficulties in which he was afterwards inyolyed. His qualities 
haye been admirably summed up by Holinshed, who describei 
him as " a man of mgh nobility by birth, and of nature to hia 
friend gentle and courteous ; more easy indeed to be led than 
was thought expedient, neyertheless stout and hardy ; hasty 
and 80on\indled. but pacified straight again, and aony if in 
JUS heat aught had passed him otherwise than reason might 
seem to bear ; upright and plain in his private dealings ; no 
dissembler, nor well able to. bear injuries ; but yet forgiying 
and forgetting the same, if the party would but seem to ao« 
knowledge his fault and seek reconcilement; bountiful he 
was and yery liberal : somewhat learned himself, and a great 
favourer of those that wer^ learned, so that to many he 
showed himself a very Msecenas ; as free irom covetous- 
ness, as devoid of pride and disdainful haughtiness of mind« 
more regarding plam-meaning men than olawback flatterers/' 
Such, as depicted by the honest old chronicler aboye-namftdy 
was Henry Grey, iJuke of Sufiblk, father of Queen Jane. 

Just as the two dukes emerged from the portal, a slight 
commotion was heard in the outer cqurt, and a valet, stepping 
forward, made a j^rofound reverence to Northumberland, and 
presented him with a paper. The duke broke the silken 
thread and seal with which it was iastened, and ran his eye 
rapidly over its contents. His brow darkened for an instant 
but as speedily cleared, and a smile of fierce satisfaction played 
upon his lips. '* Traitors T* he ejaculated in an under tone» 
turning to Suffolk ; " but I have them now ; and» by (rod'A 
precious soul ! they shall not escape me." 

" What new treason has come to light, brother P" demanded 
the Dukeof Sufiblk} nneasily. 

'' Nothing new, — ^nothing but what I suspected. But theiv 
plots have taken a more dangerous and decided form,'- replied 
Northumberland, sternly. 

" You do not name the traitors, — but yoa speak of the priyy- 
council, I conclude P" observed Suffolk. 

'* Ay, brother, of the privy -counciL They are all my ene- 
mies, — your enemies, — tne queen' g enemies. This scroll warns 
me that a conspiracy i^ forming gainst my life." 

*' Heaven forbid r ejaculated Suffolk. " Surely, our Eng- 
lish nobles are not turned assassins." 

'* The chief mover in the dark acbeme is not an EngUshr 
msn, ''jvtanied jffoHbvLmherhaidU 
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" It oaimot be the light-hearted De Noailles. Hal I have 
it : it is the plotting and perfidious Simon Kenard." 

"Your Grace is in the right," replied Northumberland! 
it i$ Simon Benard." 

*' Who are his associates P" inquired Suffolk. 

" As jret I know not," answeml the other; *'but I have 
Betted them all, and, like the fowler, will spare neither 
bird of prey nor harmless songster. I have a tnck shall test 
the true metal firom the false. What think you, brother ?--% 
letter has azriyed from Mary to this false council, claiming 
the orown." 

« Ha 1" exdaimed Suffolk. 

'*It is here," continued Northumberland, pointing to a 
paper folded round his sUyer staff. "I shall lav it before 
them anon. Before I depart, I must give orders for the pro* 
damation. Bid ikd heralds come hither," he added to the 
attendant ; who instantly departed, and returned a moment 
afterwards, followed by two heralds in their coats of arms. 
*' Take this scroll," continued the duke, " and let the Queen's 
Highness be proclaimed by sound of trumpet at the cross at 
Charing, in Cneapside, ana in Fleet-street. Take with you a 
sufficient guard, and if any murmuring ensue let the offenders 
be punished. Do you mark me P" 

" We do, your Grace," replied the heralds, bowing. And, 
taking the proclamation, they departed on their behest, — 
while the duke, accompanied by Suffolk, entered his bar^. 

Preceded by two trumpeters, haviqg their clarions nchly 
dressed with mnged silk bandrols, displaying the ro^ral arms ; 
a eaptain of the guard, in a suit of scarlet lK>un4 with black 
▼elyet, and with a silver rose in his bonnet, next descended the 
stairs, and announced, in a loud and authoritative voice, that 
her Highness the Queen was about to embark ; an intimation 
which, though received with no particular demonstration of 
enthusiasm or delight by the spectators, was, nevertheless, 
productive of considerable confdsion among them. The more 
distant wherr^en, who had been hitherto resting tranquilly 
on their oars, m their anxiety to secure a better position for 
their &reB, now pressed eagerly forward ; in consequence of 
which many violent collisions took place ; great damage was 
sustained uy the foremost boats, some being swamped and 
their owners plunged m the tide ; while others, bereft of their 
oars, were swept away by the rapid current. Ainid this 
tumult, much strugf^linff and scuffling occurred ; shrieks and 
oaths were uttered ; and many blows from sword, dagger, and 
dub were dealt, and .requited with the heartiest good-wilL 
Owing, however, to the exertions of the officers, no &r^^^x^ 
lost. The drowiung persons were picked w^ «isA eaxns^ 
adiore; and the dispuiMntB oompdled to )>!Q^ ^^^^-l^^^x^vV^ 
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ireferre the aditEtstment of tbeir differenqes to another and 
more favourable opportonitj. By the time Jane appeared, 
aU was oomparatiTely quiet. But the inddeut had not tended 
to improve the temper of the crowd, or create a stronsfes 
i\9eling in her ikvour. Added to thia, the storm seemed laat 
aodvanoing and ready to burst over their heads ; the sky grevr 
darker eaeh moment ; and when n second disdiarKe of ordnance 
wias fired firom the palace walls, and rolled sullenly along the 
Tiver, it was answered by a distant peal of thunder. In spite 
of all these adverse oireumstanees, no delay occurred m the 
procession. A magnificent barge, with two large baonm, 
beaten with the royal arms, pknted on the fbreshipr ap> 
preached the strand. Its sides were hung with metal scutch^ 
eons, alternately emblazoned with the cognizances of the 
i^een and her consort; and its decks covered with the richest 
vilks and tissues. It was attended by two smaller galleys—* 
.<me of wliich, designated the Bachelor^s barge, was api»ro« 

Sriated to the younger sons ot the nobilily : the other was 
evoted to the maids of honour. In the li^r was placed a 
quaint device, intended to represent a mount with a silver 
"me springing from it, on which was perched a dove with^a 
jdrciet of £amonds around its neck, bearing an inscription in 
"honour of the queen, and & crown upon its head. Ko sooner 
imd the rOyal barge taken up its position, than a train of 
twenty gentleman, in doublets of black velvet and with chains 
of gold, stepped, towards it. They were followed by 'six pages 
m vests of doth, of gold, alter whom came ihe jBarl of 
Northampton, tod high chamberlain, bare*headed, imd 
carrying a white wand ; and after the chamberlain, appeared 
the Lady Herbert, younger sister of the queen, a beautiful 
blonde, with sdfi; blue eyes and silken tresses, accompanied by 
the Lady Hastings, younger sister of Lord Gkulford Dudley, 
M snrightly brunette, with large orient orbs, black as midnight, 
ana a stcjj nroud as that of a Juno. Both these lovely crea- 
tures — ^neither of whom had attained her fifteenth year — ^had 
been married at the end of May—- then, as now, esteemed «n 
unlucky month, — on the same day that the nuptialB of the 
Lady «iane <7Tey took place. Of tnese three marriages there 
was not one but was attended with fatal consequences. 

Lnmediatehr behind her sisters* with the laps of her dress 
supported bv the bishops of Rochester and Winchester, and 
her train, wnieh was ofgreat length and corresponding m&Brni- 
flcence, borne ^^ her mother, the duchess of oufiblk, walked 
queen Jane. Whatever disinclination she mi^ht have previ* 
crasly shown to undertake the dangerous anddifiicult part she 
had assumed; however reluctantly she had accepted the 
Mfwerdignty; nothing of misgiving or irresolution waa now to 
b&d^gemecL ^sireamage was loij^stic} her look lofty, yet 
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tempered with sooh Bweetness, that while it eommanded 
respect^ it enflnredattachmeiit. Her attire— for the only point 
upon which Jane did not conform to the rigid notions of the 
early religions reformers was in regard to drm — ^was gorgeooi 
in the exh'eme ; and never, assuredl^r, was rich costume be- 
itowied upon a more fkoltlessly^ beautiful person. Her figure 
waci tall and slight, but exquisitely formea, and gave promise* 
that wh^ she attained the full maturity of womanhood — she 
had only just completed her sixteenth vear, and (alas !^ never 
did attam maturity — ^her charms would be without a nraL In. 
inental qualifications Jane was eaually gifted. And if it is to 
be lamented that her beauty, like an opening flower, was 
mdely plucked and scattered to the breezes, how much more 
must it DC regretted, that such faculties as she possessed should 
have been destroyed before they were fully developed, and 
the ftuit they m^nt have produced lost for ever ! Beared in 
the seclusion of firadgate, in Leicestershire, Jane Ghrey passed 
hours which other maidens of her tender age are accustomed 
to devote to amusement or rest, in the severest study ; and, 
long before she was called upon to perform the arduous duties 
of her brief life, she had acquired a fund of knowledge sudi 
.88 the profoundest scholars seldom obtain. If this store of 
learning did little for the world, it did much for herself : — ib 
taught ner a philosophy, that enabled her to support, with the 
constancy of a martyr, her after trials. At the moment of her 
ynresentation to the reader, Jane was in all the flush and ex- 
citement of her new dignity. Everything around her was das- 
ding and delusive ; but she was neither dazzled nor deluded. 
She estimated her position at its true value ; saw through its 
hoUowness and unsubstantially ; and, aware that she only 
grasped the shadow of a sceptre, and bore the semblance of a 
crown, suffered neither look nor gesture to betray her emotions. 
Her dress consisted of a eown of cloth of gold raised with pearls^ 
a stomacher blazing with diamonds and other precious stones, 
«nd a surcoat of purple velvet bordered with ermine. Her train 
was. of purple velvet upon velvet, likewise furred with ermine, 
and emoroidered with various devices in gold. Her slender and 
'swan-like throat was encircled with a carcanet of gold set with 
rubies and pearls, from which a single and ahnost priceless 
[pearl depended. Her head-dress consisted of a coif ot velvet 
of the pectdiar form then in vogue, adorned with rows of 
. pearls, and conflned by a circlet of sold. At her right walked 
-Iiord Guilford Dudley — a youthful nobleman, who inherited 
his &theT'B manly beauir and chivalrous look, with much of 
his ambition ancmaughtiness, but without any of his ounniug 
and duplicity, or of nis genius. He was supetbW ^\ic£^V\SL 
white cloth of gold, and wore a collar ot* 6^ain.QVi&&. ^^^sissi^ 
the queen marched a long train of hi^^boTn di^x&sv^i ^3KX&a^« 
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yonthM nobles, pa^es, laiiglits, esquircMi, and nsliers^ nntil 
tlie rear-guard was brought up by a second detachment of 
halberdiers. Prepared as the mass of the assemblage were to 
evidence their dissatisfaction by silence, an involuntary burst 
of applause hailed her approacn, and many, who thought it a 
sort of disloyalty to Mary to welcome a usurper, could not 
reilise to join in the cheers. 

At the moment Jane was crossing the railed plank leading 
to her galley, a small wherry, rowed by a young man of slight 
sinewy frame, clad in a doublet of coarse brown ser^, and 
Wearing a flat felt cap, on which a white ctoss was stitched, 
shot with marvellous rapidity from out the foremost line of 
boats, and, in spite of all opposition, passed between Ihe state 
barges, and drew up at her feet. Before the daring intruder 
could be removed, an old woman, seated in the stem of the 
boat, arose and ettended her arms towards Jane. She was 
dressed in mean attire, with her grey locks jrathered beneath 
an ancient three-cornered coif; but her pnysiognolny wa^ 
'Striking, and her manner seemed far above her lowly con- 
dition. Fixing an imploring glance bn ijke queen, she cried-^ 
"A boon! a boon!" 

" It is granted," replied Jane, in a kind tone, and pausing. 
« What would you P" 

" Preserve you," rejoined the old woman. " Gro not to the 
Tower." 

" And wherefore not, good dame P" inquired the queen. 

" Ask me not," returned the old woman, — ^her figure dilating, 
her eye kindlinjr, and her gesture becoming almost that of 
command, as she spoke, — *' Ask me not ; but take my warn- 
ing. Again, I say — Go not to tibe Tower. Danger lurks 
therein, — danger to you — ^your husband-^-^d to all you hold 
dear. Return, while it is yet time ; return to the retirement 
of Sion House — to the sohtudes of Bradgate. Put off those 
royal robes — restore the crown to her from whoniyou wrested 
it, and a long and happy life shall be yours. But set foot 
within that gaSley — enter the gates of the Tower — and another 
year shall not pass over your head." 

"Guards!" cried Lord Gruilford Dudley, advancing and 
motioning to his attendants — " remove this beldame and her 
companion, and place them in arrest." 

'* Have patience, my dear lord," said Jane, in a voice so 
sweet, that it was impossible to resist it-^" the pow woman 
is distraught." 

" No, lady, I am not distraught," rejoined the old woman, 
•* though I have suffered enough to malce me so." 

" Can I relieve your distresses P" inquired Jane, kindly. 
"•^ J30 ether way than by following my caution," answered 
a^ old woman. " I want nothiner but a igwrtj/* 
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** Who are yoa that dare to hold such lan^rnage as this to 
your queen P" demanded Lord Guilford Dudley, angrily. 

" I am Gunnora Braose," replied the old woman, fixing a 
withering glance upon him, "nurse and foster-mother to 
Henry Seymour, JJuke of Somerset, lord protector of 
Sngland, who perished on the scaffold by the foul practices 
of your father. 

" Woman," rejoined Lord Guilford, in a menacing tone, 
" be warned by me. You speak at the peril of your lite." 

" I know it, replied Gunnora ; " but that shall not hinder 
me. If I succeed in saving that fair young creature, whom 
jour father's arts have placed in such fearm jeopardy, from 
eertain destruction, I care not what becomes of me. My 
boldness, I am well assured, will be fearfully visited upon me, 
and upon my grandson at my side. But were it the last word 
I had to utter, — were this boy's life," she added, laying her 
hand on the youth's shoulder, who arose at the touch, *' seft 
against hers, I would repeat my warning." 

"S«moveyour cap in presence of the queen, knave," cried 
one of the halberdiers, striking off the young man's cap with 
his staff. 

" She is not my queen," rejoined the youth, boldly. " I 
am for Queen Mary, whom Heaven and Our Lady preserve!" 

"Peace, Gilbert!" cried Gunnora, authoritatively. 

"Treason! treason!" exclaimed several voices — "down 
with them." 

" Do them no injury," interposed Jane, waving her hand ; 
** let them depart freely. Set forward, mv lords." 

" Hear me, sovereign lady, before I an? driven from you," 
eried the old woman, in accents of passionate supplication — 
" hear me, I implore you. Tou are going to a prison, not a 
palace. Look at yon angi^ sky from which the red lightning 
la flashing. A moment since it was bright and smilm^ ; at 
your approach it has became black and overcast. It is a 
omen not to be desmsed." 

"Hence I" cried Lord Guilford. 

" And you, Lord Giiilford Dudley," continued Gunnora, in 
astern tone, — "you, who have added your voice to that of 
your false father, to induce your bride to accept the crown-^ 
think not you will ever rule this kingdom, — ^tbink not the 
supreme authority will be yours. Tou are a puppet in your 
£raier'8 hands ; and when you have served his turn, he will 
cast you aside— or deal with you as he dealt with Lord 
Seymour of Sudley, — ^with the lord wotector, by the axe,-^ 
or, as he dealt with his sovereign, jSdward the Sixth, &t) 

JNlMDfk" 

" XbsB^pasaeth all eadunmce/' exbbaa&ied. lios^ QroS&stdL v 
" awaj with her to pnaon." 
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" Not SO, my dear lord,** said Queen Jane. " See you not 
that her supposed wrongs have turned her brain P She is 
faithful to tne memory of the lord protector. If in^ reign 
prove as Inief as she would hare me believe it will be, it shall 
never be marked by severity. My first act shall be one of 
clemency. Take this ring, my poor woman," ^e added, de- 
tachinga brilliant from her taper finger, " and when you lieed 
a friend, apply to Queen Jane." 

Gunnora received the costly ^ft; with a look of speechless 
fi;ratitude; the tears started to ner eyes, and she sank upon 
her knees in the boat, burying her face in her hands. In this 
state, she was rowed swiftly away by her grandson, while the 
loudest shouts were raised for the munificence and mercy of 
Jane, who was not sorry to hide herself behind the silken 
curtains of her barge. 

At this moment, a loud and rattling peal of thunder burst 
overhead. 

Seated beneath a canopy of state, supported by the richest 
silken cushions, and with her tiny feet resting upon a velvet 
footstool, adorned with her cipher and that of her husband 
interwoven with love-knots, Jane proceeded along the river ; 
her heart oppressed with fears and forebodings, to which she 
gave no utterance, but which the storm now raging around 
with frightM violence was not calculated to allay. The 
thunder was awfully loud; the lightning almost insupport- 
ably vivid ; but fortunately for those eiroosed to the tempest, 
it was imattended with rain. ^ Lord Guilford Dudley was 
unremittiiig in his assiduity to his lovely consort, and bitterly 
reproached himself for allowing her to set forth at such a 
season. j£s they approached that nart of the river f^'om which 
the noble old eothic cathedral of ot. Paul's— one of the finest 
structures in uie world, and destroyed, it is almost needless 
to say, by the Fire of London, when it was succeeded by the 
present pile — ^was best seen, Jane drew aside the curtains of 
ner barge, and gazed with the utmost admiration upon the 
magnificent fime. The storm seemed to hang over its square 
and massive tower, and flashes of forked lightning of dazzling 
brightness appeared to shoot down each instant upon the body 
of me ecUfice. 

"Like me, it is threatened," Jane mentally ejaculated; 
'' and perhaps the blow that strikes me may strike also the 
religion of my country. Whatever betide me. Heaven grant 
that that noble pile may never again be poUuted by the 
superstitious ceremonies and idolatries of Home I" 

Viewed fh>m the Thiunes, London, even in our own time, 

presents many picturesque and beautiful points ; but at the 

.period to which, iMs ehioniGle refers, it must have j^reseated 
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a tboufland more. Then, gardens and stately palaces adorned 
.' its banks ; then, the spires and towers of the churches shot 
'• ; into an aimosphere unpolluted by smoke ; then, the houses, 
^] with their fanciful gables, and vanes, and tall twisted chim- 
neys, invited and enchained the eye; then, the streets, of 
' il^hica a passing glimpse could be caught, were narrow and 
intricate : then, there was the sombre, dungeon-like strong* 
hold abeadv alluded to, called Baynard's Castle ; the ancient 
.. tJEivwTi of the Three Cranes ; the Still-yard; and, above all, 
the Bridge, even then old, with its gateways, towers, draw- 
bridges, houses, mills, and chapel, enshrined like a hidden 
. and cherished faith within its inmost heart. All this has 
]ML8sed away. But if we have no old St. Paul's, no old London 
bridge, no quaint and picturesque old fabrics, no old and 
frowning castles, no old taverns, no old wharfs — if we have 
none of these, we have still the To web ; and to that grand 
relic of antiquity, well worth all the rest, we sliall, without 
. ftirther delay, proceed. 

Having passed beneath {he narrow arches of London Bridge, 
the houses on which were crowded with spectators, and me 
. windows hung with arras and rich carpets, the royal barge 
drew up at the distance of a bow-shot from the Tower. Jane 
again drew aside the curtain, and when she beheld the sullen 
ramparts of the fortress over which arose its lofty citadel (the 
White Tower), with its weather-whitened walls relieved 
agiunst the dusky sky, and looking like the spectre of 
departed greatness,«-her firmness for an instant forsook her, 
ana the i&xn involuntarily started to he^ eyes. But the feel- 
ing was transient ; and more stirring emotions were quickly 
aroused by^ the deafening roar of orcmance which broke from 
the batteries, and which was instantly answered from the 
^uns of several ships lying at anchor near them. By this 
time^ the storm had in a great measure subsided ; the thimder 
had become more distant, and the lightning only flashed at 
long intervals. Still, the sky had an ominous appearance, 
ana the blue electric atmosphere in which the pageant was 
enveloped gave it a ghostly and unsubstantial look. Mean- 
while, the lord mayor and his suite, the bishops, the privy 
council, the ambassadors, and the Dukes of Northumberland 
and Suffolk, having ' disembarked, the waller having the 
charge of the royal gallev drew it towards the land. Another , 
*' marvellous great uiot, as it is described, was then fired, *^ 
and amid floimshes of trumpets, pesls of ordnance, and ring- 
ing of bells, Jane landed. Here, however, as heretofore, she 
was coldly received by the citizens, who hovered aro\uvd \sl 
boats,— and here, as if she was destined to Tecm<i Vert ^^ve^ 
wadniiBg^ tfaa last BuUen peal of thundex xaaxYe^i \V^ T£i<i\s^s£«3^i 
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when she set lier foot on the ground. The same preparations 
liad been made for her landing as for her embarkation. Two 
lines of halberdiers were drawn up alongside the platf:)rra, 
and between them was laid a carpet similar to that previously 
used. Jane walked in the same state as before, — her train 
supported by her mother, — and attended on her right hand 
by her husband, behind whom came his esquire, the young 
jand blooming Cuthbert Cholmondeley. 

Where there are so many claimants for attention, it is im- 
possible to particularize all ; and we must plead tJiis as an 
gpology for not introducing this gallant at an earlier period. 
To repair the omission, it may now be stated that Cuthbert 
Cholmondeley was a younger branch of an old Cheshire 
family; that he was accounted a perfect model of manly 
beauty; and that he was attired upon the present occasion in 
a douolet of white satin slashed with blue, which displayed 
his slight but symmetrical figure to the greatest advantage. 

Proceeding along the platform by the side of a low wall 
which guarded the southern moat, Jane passed under a 
narrow archway formed by a small embattled tower con- 
nected with an external range of walls facing Petty Wales. 
She next traversed part of the space between what was then 
called the Bulwark Gate and the Lion's Grate, and which was 
filled with armed men, and passing through the postern, 
crossed a narrow stone bridge. This brought her to a strong 
portal, flanked with bastions and defended oy a double port- 
cullis, at that time designated the Middle Tower. Here 
Lord Clinton, Constable of the Tower, with the lieutenant, 
the gentleman porter, and a company of warders, advanced 
to meet her. By them she was conducted with much 
ceremony over another stone bridge, with a drawbrid;;e in 
the centre, crossing the larger moat, to a second strong 
barbican, similarly defended and in all other respects resem- 
bling the first, denominated the Grate Tower. As she 
approached this portal, she beheld through its gothic arch 
a large assemblage, consisting of all the principal persons 
who had assisted at the previous ceremonial, draw^n up to 
receive her. As soon as she emerged from the gateway 
with her retinue, the members of the council bent the knee 
before her. The Duke of Northumberland offered her the 
keys of the Tower, while the Marquess of Winchester, lord 
treasurer, tendered her the crown. At this proud moment, 
all Jane's fears were forgotten, and she felt herself in 
reality a queen. At this moment, also, her enemies, Simon 
iEenard and De Noailles, resolved upon her destruction. At 
this moment, Cuthbert Cholmondeley, who was placed a 
//U/e to the left of the queen, discovered, amid the by- 
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•tanders behind one of the warders a face so exqiiisitely 
beaatifol, and a pair of eyes of sncli witehery, that his heart 
was instantly cantiyated ; and at this moment, also, another 
pair of yery jealoas-lookinff eyes, peering out of a window 
in the towpr adjoining the gateway, detected what was 
passing between the youthful couple below, and inflamed 
their owner with ^ fierce and burning desire of reyenge. 



07 THB IHDIOiriTT SHOWN TO THE PBiyT OOUllClIi BT THB DUKE OP 
BOBTHDIIBBBLAND ; AND OF THE BESOLUTION TAKEN BT SOCOX 
BBNABO TO AyEVOqe TQEM. 

Whin the ceremonial at the Tower gate was ended. Queen 
Jane was conducted by the Duke of Northumberland to an 
ancient range of builcungs, standing at the south-east of the 
fortress, betif een the Lanthom Tower, now swept away, and 
the Salt Tower. This structure, which has long since dis- 
appeared, fopned^the palace of the old monarchs of England, 
iuid contained the royal apartments. Towards it Jane pro- 
ceeded between closely-serried ranks of archers and arque- 
Wsiers, armed with long-bows and caliyers. The whole line 
of fortifications, as she passed along, bristled with partizans 
and pikes. The battlements and turrets of St. Thomas's 
Tower, beneath which yawned the broad black arch 
spanning the Traitor's Gate, was planted with culyerins and 
Bakers ; while a glimpse through the grim portal of the 
Bloody Tower, — ^which, with its iron teeth, seemed eyer 
ready to swallow up the yictims brought through the fatal 
gfiJke opposite it, — showed that the yast area and green 
m front of ilie White Tower was filled with troops. All 
these defensiye preparations, ostentatiously displayed by 
Korthmnberland, produced much of the effect he desired 
upon the more tmiorous of his adyersaries. There were 
others, howeyer, who regarded the exhibition as an eyidence 
of weakness, rather than power; and amongst these was 
Simon Eenard. "Our duke, I see," he remarked to his 
companion, De Koailles, " fears Mary more than he would 
liaye us belieye. The crown that requires so much guarding 
cannot be very secure. Ah ! well, he has entered the To\\er 
by the great ^ate to-day ; but if he ever quits it," he added, 
glancing significantly at the dark opening of Traitor's Gate, 
which mey were then passing, " his next entrance shall be 
by yonder steps." 
Jane, meanwhile^ had approaclied ftie axicKcwV. \k^'wi^'^'SS^ 

c 2 
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liep train. Its arclied gottic doorway was guarded by thred 
gigantic warders, brothers, who, claiming direct descent from 
the late monarch, Harrv the Eight^ were nicknamed by 
iheir companions, £rom their extraordinary stature. Og, Gog, 
and Magog. Og, the eldest of the wee, was tiie exact 
image, on a large scale, of his royal sire. By l^eir side, aa 
if for the sake of contrast, with an immense nalberfc in nis 
hand, and a look of swelling importance, rivalling; that of 
the frog in the fable, stood a diminutive but full-grown 
being, not two feet high, dressed in the garb of a page. 
This mannikin, who, besides his pigmy figure, had a malicious 
and iU-faroured countenance, with a shock head of yellow 
hair, was a constant attendant upon the giants, and an 
endless source of diversion to them. Xit— for so was the 
dwarf named — ^had been found, when an infant, and scarcely 
bigger than a thumb, one morning at Og's door, where he 
was placed in the fragment of a blanket, probably out of 
ridicule. Thrown thus upon his compassion, the good- 
humoured giant adopted the tiny foundling, and he became, 
as has been stated, a constant attendant and playmate — or^ 
more properly, plaything — of himself and nis brethren. 
Unable to repress a smile at the ludicrous dignity of the 
dwarf, who, advancing a few steps towards her, made her a 
profound salutation as she passed, and bade her welcome in 
a voice as shrill as a child's treble ; nor less struck with the 
herculean firames and huge stature of his companions,'-" 
they were all nearly eight feet high, thougn Magog 
exceeded his brethren by an inch;— -Jane ascended a 
m^];nificent oaken staircase, traversed a lone gallery, 
and entered a sj^acious but gloomy-looking hall, lighted by 
narrow gothic windows filled with stained glass, and hung 
with tarnished cloth of gold curtains and faded arras. The 
fbmiture was cumbrous, though splendid, — much of it be- 
longing to the period of Henry the Seventh, though some of 
it dated as far back as the reign of Edward the Third, when 
John of France was detained a prisoner within the Tower, 
and feasted by his royal captor within this very chamber. 
The walls being of great thickness, the windows had deep 
embrasures, and around the upper part of the room ran a 
gallery. It was in precisely the same state as when occupied 
By Henry the Eighth, whose portrait, painted by Holbein, 
was placed over the immense chimney-piece ; and as Jane 
gazed around, and thought how manv monarchs had entered 
this room before her full of hope and confidence,— bow with 
all their greatness they had passed away, — she became so 
jBOwerfully affected, that she trembled, and could with diffi- 
'Tz/^ support herself, Remarking her change of colour, and 
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conjectorm^ the cause, Northumberland begged her to retire 
for a abort time to repose herself before she proceeded to the 
council-chamber within tiie White Tower, where her pre» 
tence was required on business of the utmost moment. Gladly 
availing herself of the su^estion, Jane, attended bjr her 
.mother and her dames of nonour, withdrew into an inner 
chaimber. On her departure, seveiuL of the priyj-councillora 
Advanced towards the duke, but, after retummg brief answers 
'to their questions in a tone calculated to out short any attempt 
at conversation, he motioned towards him two ushers, and 
. despatched them on different errands. He then turned to the 
DuKC of Suffolk, who was standing by his side, and was soon 
engaged in deep and earnest discourse with him. Aware that 
thejr were suspected, and alarmed for their safety, the con- 
Bpirinc; nobles took counsel together as to the course they 
snould pursue. Some were for openly defying Northumber- 
land,-— some for a speedy retreat, — some for the abandonment 
of their project,— -while others, more confident, affirmed that 
the duke would not dare to take any severe measures, and, 
therefore, there was no ground for apprehension. Amid 
these conflicting opinions, Simon Benard maintained hif 
accustomed composure. " It is plain," he said to the group 
around him, " that the duke's suspcions are awakened and 
that he meditates some reprisal, what it is wiU presently be 
seen. But trust im me, and yon shall yet wear your heada 
upon your shoulders." 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the queen, who 
had been summoned by ijord Ghulford Dudley, reappeared. 
The great door was then instantly thrown open by two offi- 
cials with white wands, and, attended by JHorthumberland* 
to whom she gave her hand, traversing a second long gallery, 
ahe descended a broad flight of steps, and entered upon 
another range of building, which has since shared the fate 
of the old palace, but which then, extending in a northerljr 
direction, and fliuxked on the right by a fortification denomi- 
nated the Wardrobe Tower, connected the royal apartments 
with the White Tower. Taking her way through various 
balls, chambers, and passages in this pile, Jane, at length, 
arrived at the foot of a wide stone staircase, on mounting 
which, she found herself in a large and lofty chamber, with a 
massive roof crossed and supported by ponderous beams of 
timber. This room, which was situated^ within the White 
Tower, and which Jane was apprised adjoined the council- 
chamber, was fined with armed men. Smiling at this 
fonnidable assemblage, Norihumberiand directed the queen 
towards a dronlar-arcmed opening in the wall on tk<bTv^> 
and led her into a nazrow Taulted eeSter) ioicini^ Nco^ ^^oa 
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thickness of tlie wall. A few steps brought th^m to another 
narrow gallery, branching off on the leu, along which ihey 
proceeded. Arrived at a wide Opening in the wall, a thick 
curtain was then drawn aside by two attendants, and Jane 
was ushered into the council-chamber. The sight which met 
her gaze was magnificent beyond description. The vast hall, 
re|embling iii m respects the antechamber she had just 
quitted, except that it was infinitely more spacious, with its 
massive roof hung with . banners and its wooden pillars 
decorated with vebret and tapestry, was crowded to excess 
with all the principal persons and their attendants who had 
formed her retinue in her passage along the river, grouped 
according to their respective ranks. At the upper end of ihe 
chamber, beneath a golden canopy, was placed the throne ; 
on the right of which stood the members of the privy-council, 
and on the left the bishops. Opposite to the t^one, at the 
lower extremiirjr of the room, the walls were hung with a thick 
curtain of black velvet, on which was displayed a large sUver 
scutcheon charged with the royal blason. Before this cur- 
tain was drawn up a line of arquebusiers, each with a caliver 
upon his shoulder. 

No sooner was the queen seated, than Northumberland, 
who had placed himselt at the foot of the throne, prostrated 
himjself, and besought her permission to lay before the lords 
of the council a despatch, just ireceived from the lady Mary; 
which being accorded, he arose, and, turning towards them, 
unfolded a paper, and addressed them in a stem tone, as fol- 
lows : — " My lords," he began, " it will scarcely surprise you 
to be informed that the Lady Mary, in the letter I here hold, 
given under her signet, and dated n*om Kennin^hall in Nor- 
folk, lays claim U> the imperial crown of this j*ealm, and 
requires and chairges you, of your allegiance, which you owe 
to ner, and to none other, — it is so written, my lords, — ^to 
employ yourselves for the honour and surety Of her person 
only; and furthermore, to ciitLse her right and title to the 
croYm and government of the ireahn to b^ proclaimed within 
the city of London and other places, as to your wisdoms shall 
seem good. Now, my lords, what say you P What answer 
will you make to these insolent demands — ^to these idle and 
imaginary claims P" 

" None whatever," replied the Earl of Pembroke; " we wiU 
treat them with the scorn they merit." 
^ " That may not be, my lord," observed Queen Jahd ; " your 
silence will be misconstrued." 

" Ay, marry will it," rejoined Northumberland, glancing 

fiercely at the earl ; Va^d your advice, my Lord of Pembroke, 

Mvouis Btrongly of disloyaltjr. I will tell you how you shaQ 
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answer this misguided lady. You shall advertise her, firstly, 
that on the deam of our sovereign lord, Edward the iSiz.«i, 
^ueen Jane became invested and possessed with the just and 
right title in the imperial crown of this reahn, not only by 
good order of ancient laws, but also by our late sovereign 
lord's letters patent, signed with his own hand, and sealed 
with the great seal of England, in presence of the most part 
of the iiobles, councillors, judges, and divers other grave and 
sage personages, assenting to and subscribing the same. You 
shall next tell her, that having sworn allegiance to Queen 
Jane, you can offer it to no other, except you would fall into 
grievous and unspeakable enormities. You shall also remind 
her, that W the divorce made between the kins of famoui 
memoiy, SSng Henry the Eighth, and the Lacfy Catherine 
her mother, confirmed by sundry acts of parliament yet in 
force, die was justly made illegitimate and unheritaole to 
the croym of this realm. And lastly, you shall require liet 
to Surcease, by any pretence, to vex and molest our sovereign 
lady Qiieen Jane, or her subjects from their true faith and 
allegiance unto her grace. This, my lords, is the answer you 
HhaS return." 

" "We will consider of it," cried several voices. 

" Yoiir decision must be speedy," returned the duke, scom- 
fblly; " a messenger waits without, to convey your replv to 
the Lady Mary. And to spare your lordships any trouble in 
penning the despatch, I have aLready prepared it." 

*• Prepared it ! ' ejaculated Cecil. 

" Ay, prepared it," repeated liie duke. " It is here," he 
added, producing a patchmenti fAirly enough written, " and 
only lacking your lordships' signatures. Will it please you. 
Sir William Uecil, or you, my Lord of Pembroke, or you, 
Shrewsbury, to cast an eye over it, to see whether it diners 
in aught from what I have counselled as a fitting answer to 
Mary s insolent message? You are silent : then I may con- 
clude you are satisfied. ' 

"Your grace concludes more than you have warrant for," 
rejoined the Earl of Pembroke ; " I am not iMitiBfied, nor will 
I subscribe that letter. 

" Nor I," added Cecil. 

"Nor I," repeated several others, 

" We shall see," returned Northumberland : "bring pen 
and ink," he added, motioning to an attendant, by whom his 
commands were instantly obeyed. " Your Qrace of Canterw 
bury," he continued, adares8in|( Cranmer, " will sign it first. 
'Tis well. And now, my Lord Marquess of Winchester, your 
signature ; my Lord Bedford, yours ; now yours, Northamp- 
t(m; yours, my Lord ChanoeUor^ next, X dAJ^^^^i^f^is;^ 
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own; and now jrours, brother of Suflfolk. You see, my 
lords,'* he said, with a bitter smile, " you will be well kept m 
countenance." 

While this was passing, Simon Beoard, who stood among 
the throng of privy-oouncillors, obserred in a whisper to 
those nearest him, — " If this despatch is signed and sentforiih^ 
Mary'a hopes are rmned. She will suspect some treachery on 
the part oi her friends, and immediately embark for France, 
which is what Northumberland desireis to accomplish." 

" His scheme shaU be defeated, then," replied Pembroke ; 
** it never shall be signed." 

•<< Be not too sure of that," rejoined Benard, with a scarcely- 
repressed sneeir. 

*' And now, my Lord of Arundel," said the duke, taking the 
document from Suffolk, " we tarry for your signatur^?^ . 

" Then your grace must tarry still longer," replied Arundel, 
sullenly, " for 1 am in no mode to furnish it." 

"Ha !" exclaimed Northumberland, fiercely, — ^but, instantly 
checking himself, he turned to the next peer, and continued : 
" I will pass on, then, to you , Lptd. Shrewsbury. I am as- 
sured of your loyalty. What ! do you, too, desert your 
j[ueen P Grod's mercy ! iny lord, I have been strauj^ly mistaken 
m you. Pembroke, you can now prove I was m error. You 
fold your arms — 'tis well ! I understand you. Bich, Hunt- 
ingdon, Darcy, I appeal to you. My lords ! my lords ! you 
forget to whom you owe allegiance. Sir Thomas Cheney,— 
do you not hear me speak to you. Sir Thomas P Cecil, my 
pohtic, crafty Cecil, — a few strokes of your pen is all I ask, 
and those yourefriseme. Gkites, Petre, Cheke, — wiU none of 
you move r will none sign P" 

" None," answered Pembroke. 

"It is false," cried Northumberland, imperiously; "you 
ahall all sign, — cUlI vile, perjured traitors that you arc ! I 
will have your hfuids to this paper^ or, by God's precious 
soul I I will seal it with your blood. Now, wJl you obey 

There was a stem, deep silence. 

" Will you obey him r ' demanded Benard, in a mocking 
whi^r. 

" No, * * answered Pembroke, fiercely. 

"Guards!" cried Northumberland, "advance, and attach 
their person^." 

The command was instantly obeyed by the arquebusiers 
who 4narohed foi^ard and surrounoed them. 

Jane fixed an inquiriog look upon Northumberland, but she 
Bpoke not. 

" What nextP" demanded Pembroke, in a loud voicoi 

*' The block," replied Northumberland* 
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** Tbd block !" exclaimed Jane, riging, while the colour for« 
Book her cheek. " Oh ! no, my lord, — ^no." 

" But I aaj yea," returned the Puke, peremptorily. " Tore 
He93ren !. these rebellious lords think I am as fearful ol 
shedding bk)bd as they are of shedding ink. But they shaU 
find th^ are mistaken. Away with tl^m to instant execu- 
tion]" . - 

"Your grace cannot mean this !" cried Jane, horrar-stricken. 

''TJb^ shall have five minutes for reflection," returned 
the duke, sternly. " After that time, nothing shall save 
them." ^ 

An earnest consultation was held among the counciL Three 
minutes bstd expired. The duke beckoned a sergeant of the 
guard towards ^ 

*' Xou had better sign," whispered Simon Eenard ; " I will 
find some means of eommunicatmg with her highness." 

"We have reflected," cried tl^ Earl of Pembroke, "and 
will do your grace's behests." 

"It is welv' answered Northumberland. " Set them free." 

As soon, as the guard had withdrawn, the council advanced, 
and each, in. turn, according to his decree, subscribed the 
despatch.. ;This done, Nor&umberland delivered it to an 
officer, enjoining him to give it instantly to the messenger, 
with, orders to the latter to ride for his nfe, and not to draw 
bridle till he reached Kenninghall. 

"And npw," continued the duke, addressing another 
officer^ "let th^ gates of the Tower be dosed, the drawbridges 
raised, and suffer none to go fbrthi on pain of death, witliout 
my written order." 

" Diable !" exclaimed De Noailles, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Prisoners !" cried several of the privy-councillorSt 

"Tou are the queen's guests, my lords," observed the 
duke, driOly.. . 

"£loyou agree to my scheme nowP" asked Eenard* in a 
deep whisper. "Do you consent to iN'orthumberland's 

wmaaainRt.inn P" ... 

"I do/' replied Pembroke. "But who will strike the 
blowP" 

" J will find the man," answered Benard. 

These words, though uttered imder the breath of the 
speakers, reached the ears of Cuthbert Gholmondeley. 

Shortly afterwards, the council broke up ; and Jane was 
^n4i}cted with mu^h stute to the royal apextments. 
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OF THE TBREt: GIAVTS Cft I'HE TOWEB, OO, GOO, AND MAGOG { 07 Xlt, 
THE DWARP ; OF THE FAIR CICELY ; OF PETER TRUSBOT, THE PXhTLES, 
AVD POTENTIA HIS WIFE ; OF HAIRUN THE BEARWARO, RtBALD THE 
WARDER, MAUGER THE HEADSMAN, AND NIGHTGALL THE JAUiQS: 
AND OF THE PLEASANT PA8TUIE HELD IN THE STONE KITCHEN. 

GiTTRBBBT CholuondslIsy, it may be remembered, was 
greatly strack by a beautiM damsel, whom he discoyered 
among the crowd during; the ceremonial at the Grate Tower; 
and, as faithfttl chroniclers, we are bound to state that the 
impression was mutual, and that if he was charmed with the 
lady, she was not less pleased with him. Notwithstanding 
her downcast looks, the young esquire was not so inex- 
perienced in feminine artb as to be unconscious of the conquest 
ne had made. During the halt at the gate, he never with- 
drew his eyes from her for a single moment, and when he was 
reluctantly compelled to move forward with the procession, 
he cast many a lingering look behind. As the distance 
lengthened between them, the courage of the damsel seemed 
to revive ; she raised her head, and oefore her admirer had 
reached the extremity of the lofty wall masking the lieutenant's 
lodgings, he perceived her gazing fixedly after him. She 
held by the hand a little curly-haired bor, whom Cholmon* 
deley concluded must be her brother, — ana he was perplexing 
himself as to her rank, — for though her beauty ^as of the 
highest order, and her lineaments such as might well belong 
to one of high birth^ her attire seemed to bespeak her of no 
exalted condition, — ^when ati ihcideut occurred, which changed 
the tenoilr of his thoughts, and occasioned him not a little 
uneasiness. While she remained tdth her eves fixed upon 
him, a tall man in a dark dress rushed, wilii mrious gesturetl 
and an inflamed countenance, out of the gateway leading to 
tiie inlier line of fortifications on the left, and shaking hid 
hand menacingly at the esquire, forced her away. Ghol- 
mdndeley saw her no more ; but Ihe imploring look which 
she threw at him as she disappeared, produced so powerM 
an effect upon his feeling that it was with difficulty he could 
prevent hilnself firom flying to her assistance. So absorbed 
was he by this idea, that he could think of nothing else ; — the 
pageant, at Which he was assisting, lost all interest ibr him, 
and amid the throng of court beauties who surrounded him^ 
he beheld only the tender blue eyes, the light satin tresdes, 
the ravishing countenance, and sylph-like person of the un- 
known maiden. Nor could he exclude from his recollection 
^e Bgure of the tall dark man ; and he vainly questioned 
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Ininself as to the tie Babsisting between him and the damseL 
Could he be her father P Though his age might well allow of 
sach. a supposition, there was no family resemblance to 
warrant it. Her husband P — ^that he was scarcely disposed to 
tulmit. Her lover P — ^he trembled with jealous rase at the 
idea. In this perplexity, he bethought nimself ot applying 
for information to one of the warders ; and, accordingly ^® 
addressed himself to Mago^, who, with Xit, hap^enea to be 
istuiding near him. Describing the damsel^ he mquired of 
Hie ffiant whether he knew anything of her. 

" jtnow her!" rejoined Magog, " ay, marry, do I. Who 
that dwells within this fortress knows not fair Mistress 
Cicely, the Eose of the Tower, as she is called P She is 
daughter to Dame Potentia Trusbut, wife of Peter the 
fanfle^-*' 

"A cook's daughter!" exclaimed Cholmondeley, all his 
dreanls of high-bom beauty yanishing at once. 

" Nay, I ought rather to say," returned the giant, noticing 
the young man's look of blank disappointment, and guessing 
the cduse, '* that she passes for his daughter." 

" I breathe again," murmured Cholmondeley. 

** Her teal birth is a mystery," continued Magog ; "or, if the 
secret is known at all, it is only to the worthy pair who harfe 
adopted her. She is said to be the offspring bf some illustrious 
and ill-fated lady, who was imprisonea within the Tower, and 
died in one of its dungeons, after giving birth to a female 
ehOd, during tne reign of diir famous king, Harry the 
Eighth," and ne reverently doffed his bonnet as he pro- 
lidUhcedhis sire's name ; "btit I know nothing of the truth or 
falsity of the story, and merely repeiit it because you seem 
eoiious about her. 

**Tour intelligence delights me," replied Cholmondeley, 
(lacing a noble m his hand. " Can you bring me where I 
can obtain further sight of her P" 

"Ay, and speech too, worshipful sir, if you desire it," 
^^ed the giant, a smile illummating his ample features. 
** When the evening banquet is over, and my attendance at 
the palace is no longer required, I shall repair to the Stone 
Kitchen at Master Trusbut's dwelling, where a supper is 
provided for certain of the warders and other officers of the 
Tower, to which I and my brethren are invited, and if it 
please you to iuscompany us, you are almost certain to 
behold her." 

Cholmondeley eagerly embraced the offer, and it was next 
arranged that the dwarf should summon him at the proper 
time* 

"If yoor wmbip reqaires a fidthfal emsMtj \x> «iQn£<icr3 
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letter or token to the fair damsel,*' interposed Sit, ''I will 
undertake the office." 

'* Fail not to acquamt me Trlien yonr master is readj»" 
replied Cholmondeley, "and I will reward yoo. ..-There it 
.one question/' he continued, addressinff Mago|(, "which.I 
have omitted to asK. — ^Who is the tall dark man who seems 
to exercise such strange control over her? Can it be hst 
adoptive fother, the pantler P" 

'* Of a surety no/' replied the giant, grinning ; ** Peter 
Trusbut is neither a tall man nor a dark; but is .^rt^ 
plump, and rosy, as beseems his office. The person to 
whom your worshi]^ alludes must be Master Lawrence 
IN'ightgall, the chief lailor, who lately paid his suit to her. 
He is of a jealous ana revengeful temper, and is not unlikely 
to take it in dudgeon that a handsome gallant should set eyes 
.upon the object of his affections." 

" Your description answers exactly to the man I mean," 
Jreturned Gholmondeley, gravely. 

** Shall I bear a cartel to him from yovr worship P" said 
jOt " Or, if vou require a guard, I wiU attend upon your 
|»erson," he added, tapping the pummel of his sword* 

'I I do not require your services in either capacity, as yet^ 
valiant sir," repHed tne esquire, smiling. " After the banquet 
I shall expect you." 

'l Eesummg his place near Lord Guilford Dudley, GhoL 
liiondeley shortly afterwards proceeded with the royal eort^ge 
to the council*chamber, where, being deeply interested by 
Korthumberland's address to the conspiring lords, he for an 
instant forgot the objecft nearest his neart. But the nezt^ 
it return^ with grester fbrce tium ever; and he was 

Sicturing to himself the surprise, and, as he fondly hopedy 
tie delight, he should occasion her by presenting hunseu at 
her dwelling, when Simon Benard's dEurk proposal to the 
Earl of Pembroke reached his ear. Anxious to convey the 
important information he had thus obtained to his master, as 
soon as possible, he endeavoured to approach him, but at 
this moment the council broke up, and the whole traia 
returned to the palace. During the banquet that fbllpwedf 
no opportunity for an instant's private conference ooouzred--* 
the signal for the separation of the guests being the departure 
of the queen and her consort. While he was conaiderinjg 
within himself what ooutse he had best pursue, he felt his 
mantle slightly Trucked behind, and, turning at the touchy 
beheld the dwarf. 

<'My master, the jB^t Magog, awaits you without^ 
frorshipfulsir," said Xit, with a profound reverence. 
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iMei feeling too strong to be resisted. Contenting himself, 
therefore, with tracing a hasty line of caution upon a leaf 
torn iVouL his tablets, he secured it with a silken Uiread, and 
delivering it to an attendant; commanded him instantlj to 
iakie it" to the Lord Guilford Dudley. The man departed, 
•ad Chohnandeley, nutting himself under the guidance of 
the dwacf, followed £im to the great stairs, down which he 
strutted with a most consequential air, his long rapier 
danking at each step he took. Arrived at the i>ortal, the 
yofing esquire found the three giants, who had just been 
relieved from further attendance - by another detacnment of 
warders, and, accompanied by them, proceeded along the 
ward in the direction of the Gate-Tower. Sentine£, he 
pereeived, were placed at ten paces' distance from each 
other alonff the ramparts ; and the guards on the turrets, he 
imderstood from his companions, were doubled. On reach- 
ixir the Giit&>Tower, they found a crowd of persons, some of 
whom, on presenting passes from the Duke of Northumber* 
land, were allowed to go forth ; while others, not thus pro- 
Tided, were peremptorify refused. While the giants paused 
fcfr a moment to contemplate this novel scene, an officer 
advanced from the barbican and acquainted the keepers of 
tlie inner portal tiiat a prisoner was about to be brought in. 
At this intelligence, a wicket was opened, and two heralds, 
followed by a band of halberdiers, amidst whom walked the 
prisoner, stepped through it. Torches were then lighted by 
fosne of the warders, to enable them to discern the features 
of tba latter, when it appeared, from his ghastly looks, his 
blood-stained apparel, ana his hair, which was closely matted 
to his head by tiie muddv stream that flowed from it, that 
some severe punishment nad been recently inflicted upon 
him. He was a young man of nineteen or twenty, habited 
in a coarse dress of brown serge, of a sli^t, but well-pro* 
portioned figure, and handsome features, though now dis- 
torted with pain and sullied with blood, and was instantly 
recognised by Cholmondelev aa the individuid who had rowed 
GKumoora Braose towards the queen. On making the dis- 
oovery, Cholmondeley instantly demanded, in a stern tone, 
of the heralds, how they had dared in direct opposition to 
tlieir sovereign's injunctions, to punish an ofiender whom 
aha had pardoned. 

" We have the Duke of Northumberland's authority for 
what we have done," replied the foremost herald, sullenly^ 
" that is sufficient for us. 

. '*The punishment we have inflicted is wholly dispro- 
portioned to the Villain's ofience, which is little short of 
sugh. treason," observed the other* '* When ^we ^gtoS^sSfiEe^A 
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tlie queen's higlmess at Cheapside, the aadacions knare 
mounted a waU, flung his cap into the air, and shouted for 
Queen Mary. For this we set him in the pillory, and nailed 
his head to the wood ; and he may think himself fprtunate 
if he loseth it not as well as his ea,V9, which hare been cut 
bfif by the hansman." 

" Ungrateful wretch !" cried Cholmondeley» addressing the 
prisoner, his former commiseration being now changed to 
anger ; *' is it thus you requite the bounty of your queen P" 

" I will never acknowledge an usurper," retuxnea Grilbert, 
firmly. 

" Peace! "cried the esquire; "yourrashness will destroy you." 

" It may so," retorted Gilbert, boldly ; " but while I live a 
tongue to wag, it shall clamour for Queen Mary." 

'* Where are you going to bestow the prisoner?" inquired 
Gog from the foremost herald. 

" In the guard-roomi " replied the man, " or some other 
place of security, till we learn his grace's pleasure." 

"Bring him to the Stone Kitchen, then," returned Gog. 
" He will be as safe there as anywhere else, and you will be 
none the worse for a can of good liquor, and a ^ce of one of 
Dame Trusbut's notable pasties." 

"Agreed;" rejoined the heralds, smiling: "bring him 
alonff I" 

While this was passing, Cholmondeley, whofe impatience 
oould brook no further delav, entreated Magog to conauct hia^ 
at once to the habitation of the fair Cicely. Informing hini 
that it was dose at hand, the giant openea a small poste^ on 
the left of the gateway leading to the western line of fortifica- 
tions, and ascending a short spiral staircase, ushered his com- 
panion into a chamber, which, to this day* retains its name of 
the Stone Kitchen. It was alow, large room, with the ceiling 
supported by heavy rafters, and the floor paved with stone. 
The walls were covered with shelves, displaying a goodly as- 
sortment of pewter and wooden platters, dif^es and drioking- 
yessels ; the fire-place was wide enough to admit of a whole 
oz being roasted within its limits; the chimney-piece ad- 
vanced several yards into the rpom, while beneath its pomfort- 
able shelter were placed a couple of benches on either ^e of 
the hearth, on which a heap of logs was now crackling. Amid 
the pungent smoke arising from me wood could be dispernefi, 
through the vast aperture of the chimney, sundry hams, gam- 
mpns, dried tongues, and other savoury meats, holding forth a 
prospect of future good cheer. At a table running across the 
room, and furnished with flagons and pots t>f wine, several boon 
companions were seated. The chief of these was a jovial-look- 
I^/f warder, who appeared to be the life and soul of the party. 
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•nd who had a laugh, a joke, or the snatch of a song, for every 
occaBion. Opposite to nim sat Peter Trusbut, the pantler, 
who roared at every fresh witticism uttered by his guest till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. Sordid the warder appeiir to 
he less of a favourite with Dame Potentia, a stout, nuxom 
personage, a Httle on the wrong t^ide of fitty, but not without 
some remains of comeliness. She kept his glass constantly 
filled with the best wine, and his plate as constantly supplied 
with the choicest viands, so that, what with eating, drinking, 
singing, and a little sly lovemaking to Dame Trusbut, Hibald, 
for so was the warder named, was pretty well employed. At 
the lower end of the table was placed a savage-looking person, 
with red bloodshot eyes and a cadaverous countenance. This 
was Mauger, the headsman. He was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Master Hairun, the bearward, assistant-ki^eper 
of the lions, — an office, at that time, of some consequence and 
emolument. In the ingle nook was ensconced a venerable 
old man with a snowy beard descending to his knees, who 
remained with his eyes fixed vacantly upon the blazing 
embers. Seated on a stool near the hearth, was a little boy 
playing with a dog, whom Cholmondeley perceived at once was 
Cicely's companion ; while the adjoining chair was occupied 
by the fair creature of whom the enamoured esquire was in 
search. Pausing at the doorway, he lingered for a moment to 
contemplate her charms. A slight shade of sadness clouded 
her brow — her eyes were fixed upon the ground, and she now 
and then uttered a halt-repressed sigh. At this juncture, the 
jolly-looking warder struck up a Bacchanalian stave, the words 
of which ran as follows : — 

With my back to the fire, and mj paiinch to the table. 
Let me eat, — let me drink as long as I am able: 
Let me eat, — let me drink whate'er I set my whims on. 
Until my noae is blue, and my jolly visage crimson. 

The doctor preaches abstinence, and threatens me with dropsy, 
But such advice, I ncednt say, from drinking never stops yc: — 
The man who likes good liquor is of nature brisk and brave, boys. 
So drink away ! — drink whilo you may 1 — there's no drinking in the 
grave, boys I 

" Well snng, my roystering Eibald," cried Magog, striding 
up to him, and delivering him a sounding blow on tne back — 
** thou art ever merry, and hast the most melodious voice and 
the lustiest lungs of any man within the Tower." 

" And thou liast the heaviest hand I ever felt on my 
shoulder, gigantic Ma^og," replied Bibald; " so we arc even. 
But come, pledge me m a brunmer, and we will toss off a 
lusty measure to the health of our sovereign laJy, Queen 
Jane. What say you. Master TruabutV— aa<i ^oml« %<:^^ 
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will briDg tlie oolour to your cheel^s. A pot of wine, good 
dame, to drink the queen's health in. Bntwhomiiaye we 
yonder P Is that gallknt thy companion, redoubted Magc^ P" 

The giant nodded an affinnatife. 

" By my fiiith he is a well-looking youth," said Bibald— 
" but he seems to have eyes fbr no one excepting fiur Mistress 
Cicely." 

Aroused by this remark, the young damsel looked up and 
beheld the passionate gaze of Uholmondeley fixed upon her. 
She started, trembled, and endeavoured to hide her confusion 
by industriously pursuing her occupation of netting. But in 
spite of her efforts to restrain herself, she could not help 
stealing a side-long glance at him ; and emboldened by this 
slight encouragement, Oholmondeley ventured to advance 
towards her. It is scarcely necessary to detail the com- 
mon-place gallantries which the youtn addressed to her, 
or the monosyllabic answers whiok she returned to them* 
The language of love is best expressed by tiie look which 
accompanies the word, and the tone in which that word is 
uttered ; and this language, though as yet neither party was 
much skilled in it» aupeared pertectiy mteUi^ible to both of 
them. Satisfied, at length, that she was not insensible to his 
suit, Oholmondeley drew nearer, and bending his head towards 
her, poured the most passionate protestations in her ear. 
What answer she made, if she made answer at all to these 
ardent addresses, we know not, but her heightened com- 
plexion and heaving bosom told that she was by no meant 
insensible to them. Meanwhile, Og and Qog, tc^etherwith 
the heralds and one or two men-at-arms, had entered the 
chamber with the prisoner. Much busUe ensued, and Dame 
Potentia was so much occupied wil^ the new-comers and their 
wants, that she had little time to bestow upon her adoptive 
daughter. It is true that she thought the handsome stranger 
more attentive than was needful, or tluui she jud^d discreet : 
and she determined to take the eariiest opportumty of putting 
a stop to the fiirtation — ^but, just then, it happened that her 
hands were too full to allow her to attend to minor matters. 
As to Peter Trusbut, he was so much entertained yriih the 
pleasantries of his friend Eibald — and so lull of the banquet he 
had p|rovided for the queen, the principal dishes of wmch he 
recapitulated for the benefit of his guests, that he saw nothing 
whatever that was passing between the young couple. Not so 
a gloomy-looking personage shrouded behina the angle of the 
chimnev, who, with his hand u|)on his dagger, bent eagerly 
forward to catch their lightest whisper. Two other mysterious 
jadiFjdasJg Jiad also entered the room, and stationed thean* 
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•eheB near the doorway. As soon as Dame Trosbtit had 
provided for the wants of her nmneroas ^ests, she turned 
tier sttentkm to the prisoner, who had excited her compassion, 
and ii^ho sat witii his arms folded npon lus breast, preserring^ 
the same resolute demeanour he had maintained throughout. 
Profierinfif her sernces to iJie sufferer, she bade her attendant, 
Ap^atha, hiSDg a bowl of water to bathe his wounds, and a fold 
or linen to bind round his bead. At this moment, Xit, the 
dwwrt, who was by no means pleased with tlie unimportant 
part he was compelled to play, oethought him of an expedient 
to attract attention. Borrowinff from the herald the scroll 
of the proclamation, he mounted upon Og's shoulders, and 
■begged him to convey hnn to the centre of the room, that 
he might read it aloud to the assemblage, and approre their 
loyalty. The good-humoured giant complied. Supporting 
the mannilrin with his left hand, and placmg his lam two- 
lianded sword over his riffht shoulder, he walked lorward; 
whUe the dwarf screamed forth the following preamble to 
the proclamation ^-^" Jane, hv the grace of God Queen of 
JEngumd, France, and Ireland, Drfender qfihe Faith, and of 
•the Okurck qfFngland, and alee (f Ireland, under Chriet on 
earth the euptvme head. To aU our lomng,faitHfltl, and obc' 
dienti, and to eeery of them, greeting,** Here he paused to 
«hout and wave his cap, while the herald, who had followed 
them, to humour the jolce raised his embroidered trumpet to 
his lips, and blew a olast so loud and shrill, that the very 
■rafters shook witk it. To this clamour Og added his stunning 
laui^hter, while his bretlnren, who were leaning over a screen 
b^und, and highly diverted with the incident, joined in lusty 
chorus. Almost deafened by the noise, Dame Tmsbut, by 
way. of putting an end to it, raised her own voice to its 
vtniost pitch, and tlureatened to turn Xit, whom she looked 
upon as the principal cause of the disturbance, out of the 
lioase. . Unfortunately, in her anger, she fbi^ot that she 
was engaged in dressmg thj^ prisoner's wouncu, and while ' 
her left hand was shaken menacingly at the dwar^ her ri^ht 
ocuvnliiveljr grasped the poor feUow^s head, occasioning lum 
sueh exquisite pam, that be added his outcries to the general 
uproar. The more Dame Trusbut scolded, the more Og and 
his brethren lauj^hed, and the louder the herald blew his 
trumpet — so that it seemed asif there was no likelihood of tran- 
<|Billit7 being speedily restor^i^ — ^nor, in all probability would 
it have been so without the eieetmentof the dwarf, had it not 
been for the inteifSBrence of Bibald, who at length, partly by 
^jolery, and pmrUy by coercion, succeeded in' pacifying the 
angry dame. Dunng this tumult, the t\?o xKY^^^^csrai^ -^^t- 
sonages, who, it hua been stated, had p\axi\AdL^<sccA^N^ ^ 
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the doorway, approached the young couple unobserved, and 
one of them, e^ter narrowly observing the features of the 
young man, observed in an mider-tone to his companion, *' It 
is Cuthbert Cholmondeley. You doubted me, my lord 
Pembroke, but I was assured it was Lord Guilford's favourite 
esquire, who had conveyed the note to his master, warning 
him of our scheme." 

" You are right, M. Simon Eenard," replied the Ear). " X 
bow to your superior discernment." 

"The young man is in possession of a^i secret/' s^oined 
Eenard, " and thoud^ we have intercepted the missivei b^ 
may yet betray us. He must not return to the palace." 

" He never shall return, my lords," sai4 a tjul daHc man, 
advancing towards them, ** if you will entrust his deteption to 



me. 



"Who are youP" demanded Benaf4» eyeing him soo- 
piciously. 

" Lawrence I^ightg^ll, the ohief lailer of t!)^ Tower." 

" What is your motive for this oner P" pursued Benard. 

" Look there !" returned I^ightgall. "1 ]aw^ that damsel." 

" I see," replied Eenard, sxzuling bitterly. '' Se has sup- 
planted you." 

"He has," rejoined Nightgall; "but he ahall not live to 
profit by his good fortune. ' 

" Hum !" said Eenard, glancing at Cicely, " the damsel i$ 
lovely enough to ruin a man's soiu. We will trust you." 

" Follow me, then, without, my lords," replied Ni^htgall, 
" and I will convey him where he shall not cause fur&er un^ 
easiness to any of us. We have dungeons within tiie Tower, 
irom which those who enter them seldom return." 

" You are acquainted, no doubt, with the secret passages of 
the White Tower, friend P" asked Eenard. 

" With all of them," rejoined Nightgall. ** I know every 
subterranean (communication — every labyrinth — every hidden 
recess within the walls of the for&ess, and there are many 
such — and can conduct you wliferever you desire." 

" You are the very man X waDt»" cried Eenard, rubbing hid 
hands gleefully. "Lead on." 

And the trio quitted the chamber, without their departure 
being noticed. 

Half an hour afterwards, as Cuthbert Cholmondeley issued 
from the postern with a hearltelate with rapture at havmg 
elicited from the fair Cicely a confession that she loved him, 
he received a severe blow on the head from behind, and before 
he could utter a single outcry, he was gagged, oad forced 
Away by hia assailants. 
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IV. 
4V TBI immaoDf ooousumcE that happeited to qusen jaxte xv 

IT. JOB>t ORAPEI. nr THE WHITE TOWXB. 

Ok that night Lord Guilford Dadley was summoned to a 
secret comicil by his fatl|£r, the Puke of Northumberland, and 
as he had not returned at midnight, the Lady Hastings, who 
"WOB in attendance upon the queen, proposed that, to while 
away the time, they should pay a visit to St. John's Chapel in 
-die White Tower, of the extreme beauty of which they had 
all heard, though none of them had seen it. Jane assented to 
the proposal, and accompanied by her sister, the Lady Her- 
bert, and the planner of the expedition, Lady Hastings, she 
set forth. Two ushers led the way through the long galleries 
and passages which had to be traversed before they reached 
Hxe white Tower ; but on arriving at the room adjoining the 
council-chamber, which had so lately been thronged with armed 
men, but which was now utterly deserted, Jane inquired from 
Jier attendants the way to the chapel, and on ascertaining it, 
commanded her little train to await her return there, as she 
had determined on entering the sacred structure aJone. In 
vain her sisters remonstrated with her — in vain the ushers 
suggested that there might be danger in trusting herself in 
Buen a nlace at such an hour without protection — she re- 
mained firm— but promised to return in a few minutes, after 
which they could explore the chapel together. 

Taking a lamp from onp of the atten&nts, and pursuing the 
course pointed out to her, she threaded a narrow passage, 
similar to that she had traversed with the duke in the morn- 
ing, and speedily entered upon the gallery above the chapel. 
As she passed through the opening in the wall leading to this 
gallery, she fancied me beheld the retreating figure of a man, 
muffled in a cloak, and she paused for a mopient, half-inclined 
to turn back. Ashamed, however of her irresolution, and 
satisfied that it was a mere trick of the imagination, she walked 
oil. Descending a short spiral wooden staircase, she found 
herself within one of the aisles of the chapel, and passing 
between its columns, entered the body of the lane. For some 
time, she was Ipat in admiration of this beautiful structure, 
m'hich, in its style of architecture — the purest Norman — ^is 
without an equal. She counted its twelve massive and circu- 
lar stone pillars, noted their various ornaments and mouldings, 
and admired their grandeur and simplicity. Betuming to me 
northern aisle, she glanced at its vaulted rpo£ and was en- 
raptured at the beautiful effect produced by the interweaving 
irches. 

While she was thu9 occupied, she fi^aui £Bi;mskid&. dcii^ \^^SstfS^ 
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the Aame mnfBed figure she had before 8eesi» glide behind one of 
the pillara. SeriouBfy alarmed, she was now aboatto retrace her 
steps, when her eye rested upon an object 1 jing at a little 
dUstanee from her, on the ground. Prompted by an nndefi^a- 
ble feeHne of cariosity, she hastened towards it, and holding 
Ibrward we light, a shndder ran through her frame, as she 
perceived at her feet etn axe ! It was the peonliarly-formed 
implement used by the headsman, and the edge wm turned 
tdwards h^. 
At this moment, her lamp was ecttinguished. 



V. 

OF TBS lllSinmBBSTANDSVO TBAT AB08S VtfrWVSX QUOH YiJOS AHD 
HSB HUSBAJrO, JLORD QUILTORP DUDLEY. 

JjLKE not appearing, and some time haying elapsed since her 
departure, ner sisters, who were anziouiELLy awaiting her 
return in the room adjoining the council-chamber, became so 
uneasy, that, notwithstanding her injunctions tathe contrtuy, 
^ey resolved to go in search of her. Accordingly, bidding 
the ushers {>receae them, they descended to the chapel ; and. 
their uneasiness was by no means decreased on nnduig it 
buried in darkn^M, and apparently empty. As they gazed 
round in perplexity and astonishment, a deep-drawn sigh 
broke from the northern aisle ; and, hurrying m that dir<^ 
tion, they disoorered the object of their search, who had been 
hidden m>m view by the massive intervening pillars, extended 
upon a seat, and just recovering^ f^m a swoon into which 
ahe had fallen. ICevived by their assiduities, Jane was soon 
able to speak, and the first thmg she uttered was a peremp- 
tory order that no alarm should be given or assistance sent 
for. 

'* I am now well — quite weU," sihe said, with a look atitd 
in a tone Hmt belied her words, ** and require no furth^ aid. 
Do not question me as to what has hi^pened. M;^ brain is 
too confused to think of it ; and I would &in banish it alto- 
gether ftom my memory. Moreover, I charge you, by your 
K)ve and. allegiance, that you mention to no one — ^not even to 
niy dear lord and husband, should he interrogate you on the 
subject, — how you have just found me. And if my visit here 
be not remarked by him — as is not unlikely if he diould 
remain closeted with the Duke of Northumberland, — ^it is my 
will and pleasure that no allusion be made to the circumstance. 
Tou will not need to be told, disar sisters, that I havc^ood 
^iBMwaay for thuM impotiiig iilonoe upon you* To you, ami/' 
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i(he odntiniied, iiddreflsing the usliers, who listened to her with 
ibiB ffreftteit surprisey ** I tilso exjjoin the stnctest seoieoy ;-— 
And look wall jou obserre it." 

"The solemn and mysteriona nanner in which the Queen 
delivered her commands quite fonlbunded her sisters, who 
glatioed at each other as if they knew not what to thinlf: j 
— but they readily promised compliance, as did the nsheri« 
l^ii][>po):tinff herself on the arm of Lady Herbert, Jane tlMii 
arose, and proceeded at a slow pace towards the easteam 
staircase. As she was about to turn the comer of the aisle, 
she whispered to Lady Hastings, who walked on her leflr— 
" Look behind you, Catherine. Do you see nothing on the 
ground P" 

*' Nothing whatever, your highness," replied the other, 
glancing fearfully over her shoulder. " Nothing whatever, 
eicept Uici black and fantastic shadows of our attendants." 

" Thank Heaven ! it is gone," ejaculated Jane, as if relieved 
fi«m a weig[ht of anxiety. 

■ ^What u gone, dear sister?" inquired Lady Herbert, 
afieetionately* 

. ''Do not ask me," replied Jane, in a Ume calculated to 
put an end to further conversation on the subject. *' What I 
have. seen and heard must for ever remain lodced in my own 
bosom." 

^*X begin to think a spirit must have appeared to your 
mafestr, observed Lady Herbert, whose curiosity was 
▼imently- excited, and who, in common with most persons of 
the penod, entertained a firm belief in supernatural appear- 
aaeeSr "Every chamber in the Tower is said to be haunted, 
«— and whf not this ghostly chapel, which looks as if it were 
]pecPjpled with phantoms? I am ^uite sorry I proposed to visit 
it. But if I am ever caught in it again, except m broad day- 
light, and then only with sufficient attendance, your majesty 
shall have free leave to send me to keep company with the 
inTisible world for the future. ■ I would give something to 
know what you have seen. Perhaps it was the ghost of 
^Anne Boleyh, who is known to walk ;*~or the guilty Catherine 
Howard,^— or the old Countess of Salisbury. Do tell me 
whiph it was— «nd whether the specixe carried its head under 
its arm?" 

''No more of this," said Jane, authoritatively. "Come 
with me to the altar." 

- " Your majesty is not going to remain here?" cried Lady 
Hiisting|8. '* I declare positively J dare not stop." 

"'l^inll not detain you longer than will suffice to o£fer a 
'^Agle prayer to Heaven," rejoined the queeoi* ** 1^^ ^^ 
amU* Ifothing will ixy uro or affingbil» 'joUv 
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" I am by no means sure of that," replied Lady Hastings. 
** And now I really do think I see something." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Jane, starting. " Where P" 

** Behind the farthest pillar on the riffht," replied ^jady 
Habtitigs, pointing towards it. " It looks like a man mimed 
in a cloak. There ! — ^it moves." 

" Go And see whether any one be lurking in the chapel," 
Bfdd Jane to the nearest usher, and speaking in a yoice so 
lOitdj that it almost seemed as if she desired to be overheard. 

The attendant obeyed ; and immediately returned with the 
intelh^ence that he could find no one. 

** "Sour ffears, you perceive, are groundless, Catherine," 
observed Jane, forcing a smile. 

" Not altogether, I am persuaded, from your manner, my 
dear sister, and gracious mistress," rejoined Lady Hastings. 
" Oh 1 how I wish I was safe back agam in the palace." 

" So do I," added Lady Herbert. 

** A moment's patience, and I am ready," rejoined Jane. 

With this, she approached the altar, and prostrated herself 
on the velvet cushion before it. 

" Almighty Providence !" she murmured, in a tone so low 
as to be inaudible to the others, " I humbly petition thee and 
supplicate thee, that if the kingdom that has been given me 
be rightly and lawfully mine, thou wilt grant me so much 
grace and spirit, that 1 may govern it to thy ^lory, service, 
and advantage. But if it be otherwise — ^if I am unla\rfully 
possessed of it, and am an hindrance to one Who might serve 
thee more effectually, remove, O Lord, the crown from my 
head, and set it on that of thy chosen servant ! And if what 
I have this night beheld be a fore-shadowing and a warning of 
the dreadful doom that awaits me, grant me, I beseech thee, 
strength to meet it with fortitude and resignation ; — so that 
my ending, like my life, may redound to thy honour, and the 
welfare of thy holy church," • 

While Jane was thus devoutly occupied, her sisters, who 
stood behind her, could scarcely control their uneasiness, but 
glanced ever and anon timorously round, as if in expectation 
of some fearM interruption. Their fears were speedily com- 
municated to the ushers ; and though nothing occurred to 
occasion fresh alarm, the few minutes spent by the queen in 
prayer appeared an age to her companions. There was some- 
thing in the hour — ^it was past mi(might, — and the place, cal- 
culated to awaken superstitious terrors. The light* borne by 
the attendants only illumined a portion of the chapel ; ren- 
dering that which Was left in shadow yet more sombre ; while 
the emumned aisles on either side, and the deeply-recessed 
snsbeB of the gaUery a}K>r^t were shrouded iii g^cK^m. Eveii 



fit. johk's chapel. 

ihhrbiAdaf, 8t. JoWs Chapel is a solemn and a strikii 
ipot ; but at midnight, with its heavy, hoary pillars, rear 
aronnd like phantoms, its effect upon the imagmation will 
tbn&ity octticeiyed to be far greater. 

Alrwijr described as one of the most perfect specimens 
I^ormau ecclesiastical architecture, this yenerable structo] 
ohett «M$d as a platSe of private worship by the old moaarc 
tf England, and ndw as a receptacle for Chancery prooeedinj 
has, from its situation in the heart of the White Tower, pi 
seW^ ifl an almost Unequalled state, its original freshnc 
and beaut}r ; and, exc^ that its floors are encumbered wi 
cases, and its widls of Caen stene disfigured by a thick coat 
white plaster, it is now much in the same state that it was 
the period under consideration. It consists of a nave wi 
broad aisles, flanked (as had been mentioned) by twelve c: 
cular pillitfs, df the simplest imd most solid construction, whi 
auppott a stone gallery of equal width with the aisles, a^ 
havmg an arcade corresponding with that beneath. The flo 
is iiow boarded, btit was formeny covered with a hard polish 
($ement, resembling red gi^anite. The roof is coved, and bea 
tifally proportioned ; and the fane is completed by a semic: 
cular termmation towards the east. 

Old Stdwe reootds the following order, ^veninthe reign 
Henry the Third, for its decor&.tion: — " Aid that ye cause t 
whole chapd of St. John the Evangelist to be wuited. Ai 
that ye caus6 three glass windows in the same chapel to 
made ; to wit, one on the north side, with a certain little Ma 
holding het child ; the other on the south part, with the ima 
of the Trinity ; and the third, of St. John the Apostle ai 
Evangelist, in the south part. And that ye cause the crc 
and the beam beyond the altar of the same chapel to be paint 
well and With good colours.* And that ye cause to be ma 
and painted two fair images where more conveniently a] 
decently they may be done in the same chapel ; one of i 
Edwaro, ho]ain|g a ring, and reaching it out to St. John t 
Evang^st.** ^ese fiir images — ^the cross— the rood — ^ai 
the splendid illuminated window, are gone — ^most of the] 
indeed, ivere gone in Queen Jane's time — ^the royal worshi 




Chapel foremost in beauty 
Her devotions over, Jane arose with a lighter heart, an 
iMcompanied by her little train, quitted the chapel. C 
leaching her own apartments, she dismissed her attendani 
with renewed iajunoiions of secrecy ; and as Lord Guilfo: 
Dudley had not letnmed from the coilncil, and she Celt ^ 
Bmch di8tii3fbed ia mind to think of te\K)^Q, ^^ VyS& ^ 
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among the books on her table, a volmne of the dirine ]Plato» 
whose Phsedo, in the original tongue, she was wont, in the 
words of her famous instruetor^ B^er Ascham, " to read with 
as much delight as some gentlemen wonld take in a merry 
tale of Bocoaoe ;" and was speedily lost in his profound and 
pliilo60]^o specnlal^ons. 

In this way the ^eater part of the night was consmned ; 
nor was it till near day-break that she was aroused from her. 
studies by the entrance of her husband. 

'* Jane, my beloved queen!" he exdahned, hasteninff to- 
wards her with a oountenance beaming with ddight ; *^ I have 
intelligence for you which will enchant you." 

"Indeed! my dear lord," she replied, lajring down her 
book, and rising to meet him. " What is it P" 

'* Guess," he answered, smiling* 

•* Nay, dear Dudley," she rejoined, " put me not to this 
trouble. Tell me at onoe your news« that I may participate 
in your satisfaction." 

" In a word, then, my queen, replied Lord Gtrilford, " my 
father and the nobles propose to elevate me to the same digniW 
as yourself." 

Jane's countenance fell. 

" They have not the power to do so, my lord,** she rejoined 
gravely; " I alone can thus elevate you. 

*' Then I am king," cried Dudley, triumphantly. ^ 

" My lord," observed Jane, with increased gravity, ** you 
will pardon me if I say I must consider of this matter." 

" Consider of it I" echoed her husband, frowning; " I must 
have your decision at once. You can have no hesitation, since 
my father deshres it. I am your husband, and claim your 
obedience." 

" And I, my lord," rejoined Jane, with dignity, *' am your 
queen; and, as such, it is for me, not you, to exact obedience. 
We will talk no further on the subject." 

** As you please, madam," rephed Lord €ktilford» cold|y» 
** To-morrow you will learn the Duke's pleasure.'* 

** When I do so, he shall know mine,' rejoined Jane. 

*' How is thisP" exclaimed Dudley, gazing at her in astonish- 
ment. ** Can it be possible you are the same Jane whom I 
left — all love— -all meekness— *aJl compliance P Or have a few 
hours of rule so changed your nature that you no longer love 
me as heretofore P" 

** Dudley," returned Jane, tenderly, "you are dear to me 
as ever ; and if I accede not to your wishes, do not impute il 
to other than the right motive. As a queen, I have duties 
paramount to all other considerations, — duties which, so long 
as X ai» queen, £ will AOfil to the best of my ability^ and st 
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every peisonal sacrifice. Be not wholly g[cilded by the coonBels 
df your father ; be not dauled by ambition. The step you 
propofe is fraught with danger* It may cost mo my crown» 
and cannot ensure one to you." 

:' ".Enough," replied her husband, apparently oonvinced by 
£er arguments. ** We will post^ne its further consideration 
till tormorrow.^ 

: When that monow eame, Dudley's first business was to seek 
luiB faUier, and acquaint hun with the manner in which his 
communicjtion to the queen had been received. Thehaughlnr 
duke appeared surprised, but imputed tiie fieulure to his son s 
xniBmanagement, and undertook to set it right. With this 
view he repaired to the queen's apartments, and on obtaining 
an audience, informed her that he and the lords of the councu 
had resolved to place hier husband on the throne beside her. 
Her answer differed in nothiug firoxn that which she had re- 
turned to Lord Guilford, except that it was couched in a 
firmer tone ; but it had this addition, that she was weU aware 
of his grace's object in the propossl, which was, in effect, to 
obtain possession of the supreme power. In vain arguments, 
entreaties, and even threats, were used by the duke: Jane 
continued inflexible. Northumberland was succeeded by his 
no less imperious spouse, who, with all the insolence ci her 
arrogant nature, rated her daughter-in-law soundly, and 
strove to terrify her into compliance. But she, too, failed; 
and Lord Gruilford was so enraged at his consort's obstinacy, 
that he quitted the Tower, and departed for Sion House, 
without even taking leave of her. 

Perplexed as he lelt by Jane's conduct, Kortbumberland was 
too well versed iu human ziature not to be aware that a cha- 
racter, however soft and pliant, may, by the sudden alteration 
of circumstances, be totally changed ; but he was by no means 
nr^ared for such a remarkable display of firmness as Jane 
nad exhibited. The more he considered the matter, the more 
satisfied he became that she had some secret counsellor, under 
whose guidance she acted, and with the view of finding out 
who it was, he resolved to have all her motions watched. No 
one appeared so well fitted to this office as his daughter, the 
Ladjr JEastings ; and sending for her, he extracted from her, 
in the course of conversation, all particulars wi^ which she 
was acquainted of the mysterious occurrence in St. John's 
Chapel. This information filled Northumberland with new 
surprise, and convinced him that he had more to dread than 
he,at first imagined, and that the schemes of his enemies must 
be in faH operation. His suspicions fell upon Simon Benard, 
though he scarcely knew how to connect nim with this par** 
ticTilar pocan«xioe.. Pismissing to daug^tgt injIiU taSlVi&sto^Si^ 
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tions for the part lie desited her to {ilay, hc$ eontintied for 
some time brooding orer the mjsterj, and yainly trying to 
imravel it. At one time he revolted to interro|^ate Jane ; but 
the reception he had recently experienced induced him to 
adopt a different and inore catitioiLs conrs^. His thoughts, 
however, were sooti diverted from the subject by the onerous 
duties that pressed upon him. Amongst other distractions, 
not the least wad the arrival of a messeneef with the intelli- 
gence tliat Mary had retired from Kentntighall, in Korfdk, 
whither he had despatched a body of men to surprise heTj and 
ihetreated to a more secure post, Framlingham Castle ; that 
she had been proclaimed in Norwich ; and that her party was 
hourly gaining strength in all quarters. Ill news seldom comes 
alone, and tne proud duke experienced the truth of the adage. 
Other messeiigers brought word that the EarlS of Bath, Sus- 
sex, and Oxford^ Lord Wehtworth, Sir Thomas Comwallis, 
Sir Heliry Jemyngham, and other ilnpoHant personages, had 
declared themselves in her favour. 

While he was debating tij^on the best means of chi^hing this 
danger in the biid,- a page m)m Lady Hastings suddenly pre- 
sented himself, and infortned him tlikt the queen was at that 
moment engaged iii deep conference with M. Simon Benard^ 
in St. Peter's Chapel. On inquiry, tiie duke learned that 
Jane, who had biden gteatly disturbed in mind since her hus- 
band's departure, hm proceeded to St. Peter's Chapel,— (a 
place of worship situated fit the north eUd of the Tower Ghreen; 
and appropriated to the public devotions of the court And 
household,) — ^accompanied by h^ mother^ the Duchess of 
Sufiblk, and her JEdsters, the Ladie^ Heirbeft and Hastings ; 
and that the train had been joihed by the Earls of Pembroke 
and Arundel, De Noailles, and Sinlon Benaird, — ^the latter oi 
whom, when the queen's devotioils were ended, had joined 
her. Tarrying for no further information, the duke sum- 
Inoned his attendants, and hastened to tli^ Tower Green. 
Entering the chapel, he found the information he had received 
was correct. The wily ambaasadoir was standing wil^ the 
queen before the altar. 



VL 

OF THE BOLEMiV fiXHORTATIOH VtiOJIOUHCEt} Tb THE OUJITB Bt 
VASTER EDWABD UNDERHILL, THE ** HOT-GOftPELLER," AT THEIR 
JjOWSaO IM THE BT-WABD TOlTBtt; A»t> OF THE EFFECT FBODU(SD 
THEREBY. 

Ih spite of the interrm>tion occasioned by the dwarf, the 

evening at the Stone SLitchen passed off pleasantly enough. 

jRnaePa^Ui^ WAs restofed to geed humottf by the att^i^ 
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tions of Hie jovial warder, and the g^ts in conseqtience were 
regaled with an excellent andplentifbl supper, of which Xit 
Was permitted to partake. Whether it was that their long 
faatiiigt Or their attendance at; the state-banqnet, had sharp- 
ened tne appetites of the three gigantic brethren, or that the 
ri^ds Set befbre them were of a more tempting nature than 
ordinary, we pretend not to say, but certam it is that their 
prodigious i^erfdrmances at the table excited astonishment 
tram aU who witnessed them, and elicited the particular ap- 
probation of Eibald, who, being curious to ascertain how 
much they cthUd eat, insisted onlielping them to everything 
on the board, and. Strange to say, met with no refusal. 

With the profiLse hospitality of the period, all the super- 
fltiitieft of the royal feast were placed at the disposal of the 
household ; and it may therefore be conceived that Peter 
Triisbut'S table was by no means scantily furnished. Nor 
iras he disposed to stint his guests. Several small dishes 
which had been set before them having disappeared nith 
mArvelloUft celerity, he called for the remains of a lordly 
baron of beef, which hsld recently graced the royal sidcboara. 
At the sight of this noble joint, Og, who had just appro- 
Jiriated a dish of roast Quails, two of which he despatched at 
a mouthful, uttered a grunt of intense satisfaction, and aban- 
doning the trifling dainties to Xit, prepared for the more sub- 
stantial fare. 

Assuming the port of carvet, Peter Trusbut sliced off huge 
wedges of the meat, and heaped the platters of the giants 
with more than would have satisfied men of ordinary appe- 
tites. But this did not satisfy them. They came again and 
again. The meat was of such admirable quality — so well 
roasted — so foJIl of gravy, and the fat was so exc[uisite, that 
they could not sumciently praise it, nor do it sufficient 
justice. The knife was never out of Peter Trusbut's hands ; 
nor was he allowed to remain idle a moment. Scarcely had 
he helped Og, when Gog's plate was empty; and before 
Gog had got his allowance, Magog was bellowing for more. 
Ana so it continued as long as a moment remained upon the 
bones. 

PufBng with the exertion he had undergone, the pantler 
then sat ddwn, while Eibald, resolved not to be balked of his 

Sastime, entreated Dame Potentia to let her guests wash 
own their food with a measure of metheghn. After some 
little solicitation, she complied, and returned with a capa- 
cious jug, containing about three gallons of the balmy drink. 
The jug was first torescnted to Magog. Eaisins it to his lips, 
he took a long and stout pull, and then passed \\> \o ^0%^ ^^^ 
detiU&ed it some BebondB-, drew a long btea\)i, exAx^X^xsui^V^ 
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to Dame Trosbut, perfectly empty. By dint of fresh en.trea« 
ties from the warder, Dame Potentia waa once more indaceid 
to seek the cellar ; and, on receivinff the jng, Og took care to 
leave little in it for his brethren, out poured out what waa 
left into a beaker for Xit. 

They were now literally " ^ants refreshed ;" and Petet 
Trusbnt, peceiving that they still cast wistful glances towards 
the larder, complied with a significant wink from Bibald* and 
went in search of farther provisions. This time he brought 
the better half of a cAlvered salmon, a knuckle of Wes^huia 

. ham, a venison pasty with a castellated crust of goodly mmeii* 
sions, a larded capon, and the legs and carcass of a peacock, 
decorated with a few feathers from the tail of that gorgeous 
bird. Magog, before whom the latter dain^ was phused^ 
turned up his nose at it, and giving it to Ait, vigorously 
assaulted the vemson pasly. It soon became evident that the 
board would again be speedily cleared ; and though he had 
no intention of playing the nigeardly host on the present 
occasion, Peter Trusbet declared that this was the last time 
such valiant trenchermen should ever feed at his cost. But 
Ids ^spleasure was quickly di^elled by the mirth of the 
warder, who laughed him out of his resolution, and encouraged 
the ^riants to proceed by every means in his power. Og waa 
the tirst to give in. Throwing back his huge frame on the 
bench, he seized a flask of wine that stood near him, emptied 
it into a flaf on, tossed it off at a draught, and declared he had 
had enough. ^ Gog soon followed his example. But Magog 
seemed insatiable, and continued actively engaged, to the 
infinite diversion of Bibald, and the rest of the guests. 

There was one person to whom this festive scene afforded no 
ttmusemeht. This was the fair Cicely. After Cholmondeley's 
departure — ^though wholly unacquainted with what had befallen 
him — she lost all her spnghtliness, and could not summon up 
a smile, though she blushed deeply when rallied by the 
warder. In surrendering her heart at the first summons of 
the enamoured esqubre, Cicely had obejred an uncontrollable 
impulse ; but she was by no means satisfied with herself for 
her precipitancy. She felt that she ou^ht to have resisted 
rather than have yielded to a passion which, she feared, could 
have no happy result ; and tnough her a^ooirer had vowed 
eternal constancy, and pleaded his caxise with all the eloquence 
and fervour of d^ep and sincere devotion — an eloquence which 
seldom falls ineffectually on female ears— she was not so unac- 
quainted with the ways of the world as to place entire faith 
in his professions. But it waa now too late to recede. Her 
heart was no longer her own ; and if her lover had deceived 

Mar, and feigned a passion which he did not fed, ahe had nO 

«J? ibr it, but to lore on unrequited. 
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^mie her boeom aJternately fluttered with hope, or palpi- 
tated with {ear, and her huida mechjiBicallj punued their 
employment, she chonoed to raise her eyes, and beheld the 
liputer f^Bie of Lawrence Ifightgall fixed upon her. There 

imetbiDf; in his malignant look tliat convinced her he 

that WHS passing in her breast — and there was a bitter 
]tiiig Binile on Jtus lip which, while it alanned her on 
it, terrified her [ghe knew not whj] for her lover. 
re thinking of the y oone esquire who left you an 
' he observed, sareaaticaUy. 
not attempt to deny it," replied Cicely, colouring i 

V it," rejdned the julerj " and he dared to tell 
Joved yon ? 
ly made no reply. 
^^^i|d TOuP— what answer did yon give him, mictreiaP" 
HBRnued Nightf^all, Airionily fpruping her arm. " What 
vuwer did yon nve him, I say f 

" Let me go, cried Cicetr. " Ton hurt me dreadfully. 
I will not be questioned thus. 

** I ovei^ieard what yon said to him," Tej<nned the jailer. 
" Yon told him that yon loved him— that yon had loved no 
otliep— and would wed no otiier." 

" I told lum the truth," ezdumed Cicely. " Z do love hinit 
and will wed him." 

" It is false," cried NightgaB, laughing malioionily. "Toa 
will never pee him again. 

" How know you that P" she cried, in ahim. 

" He hai left the Tower— for ever," returned the jailer, 
moodily. 

" Impoflsible 1" criedCicety. "The Duke rfNOTtUnmbor- 
land lias given orders that no one shall go forth without a 
PSM. Besides, hetold me he was returning to the ptdace." 

"ItellyouheiHKone,"thimderedNightga]l. "Hear ma. 
Cicely," he continued, pa Mionatelj. "I Have loved you long— 
deeperately. I woula give my fife — my soul for you. Do 
not coat me aside for this vain court-gallant, who poraues yoa 
only to undo you. He would never wed you." 

" He has sworn to do bo," replied Cicely. 

" Lideed !" cried fii^htgall, grinding hia teeth. " The oath 
wiB never bo kept. Cicely, yon must— you tkall be mine." 

" If ever 1" replied the maiden. " Do you suppose I would 
unite myself t« one whom I hate, aa I do youf 

" Hate me !" cried the jailer, grasping her arm with such 
tctve that she screamed with pain. " Do yoa dare to tell me 
•0 to my face P" 

•'1 do," ahe rejoJned. " Belease me, aunuftetV' 
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who was sitting near them. " Leave go yomr hold of the 
damsel. Master ^ightgall,'* he added, laying down his knife 
and fork. 

" Not at your bidding, yon overgrown ox !" replied the 
'ailer. 

'' We'll see that," replied the giant. And stretching out 
his hand, he seized him by the nape of the neok, and drew him 
forcibly backwards. 

" You shaU bleed for this, caitiff!" exdaimed Nightgall, 
disenjfa^ing himself, and menacing him with his poniard. 

''Tush!" rejoined Mago^, contemptuously, and instantly 
disarming him. " Your puny weapon wiU serve me for i 
tooth-pick," he added, suiting the action to the word. And, 
amid the loud laughter of the assemblage, the jailer slunk 
aw^, muttering interjections of rage and vengeance. 

^ightgaU's dark hmts respectiog Cholmondeley were not 
without effect upon Cicely, who, weU aware of his fierce and 
revengeful character, could not help fearing some evil ; and 
.when ne quitted the Stone Kitchen, an undefinable impulse 
prompted ner to follow him. HastUy descending the stairs, 
on gaming the postern she descried him hurrying along the 
voad between tne ballium wall and the external line of fortifi- 
cations, and instantly decided on following him. 

On reaching the projecting wails of the Beauchamp Tower, 
Dehind which she sheltered nerself, she saw that he stopped 
midway between that fortification and the next turret, then 
known as the Devilin, or £obin the DevU's Tower, but more 
recently, from having been the prison of the unfortunate Earl 
pf Essex, as the Pevereux Tower. Here he disappeared. 
Hastening to the spot. Cicely looked for the door, through 
which he must have passed ; and after some little search, dis- 
covered it. Pushing against it, it yielded to the pressure, and 
admitted her to a low passage, evidently communicating with 
Bome of the subterranean dungeons which she knew existed 
under this part of the fortress. 

She had scarcely set foot within this passage, when she per- 
ceived the jailer returning ; and had barely time to conceal 
herself bemnd an angle oi the wall, when he approached the 
spot where she stood. In his haste he had forgotten to lock 
the door, and he now, with muttered execrations, hastened to 
repair his error ; cutting off by this means the possibility of 
Cicely's retreat. And here, for the present, it will be neces- 
sary to leave her, and return to the Stone Kitchen. 

The attention which must otherwise have been infallibly 
called to Cicely's disappearance was diverted by the sudden 
entrance of a very singular personage, whose presence served 
jKtmawh&t to da]D|> the hilanty of the party. 'Tina was Master 
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Edward TTndfirlull— a man of some ability, but of violent reli- 
gious opinions, who, Laying recently been converted to the 
new doctrines, became so zealous in their support and propa- 
gation, that he obtained among his companions the nick-name 
of the ** Hot-gospeller." He was a tall thin man, with sandy 
hair, and a scanty beard of the same colour. His eyes 
were blear and glassy, with pink lids utterly devoid of lai^es, 
and he had a long lantern-shaped visage. His attire was that 
of a ffisntieman-pensioner. 

Jtebuking the assemblage for their unseemly mirth, and 
nuNinting upon a stool. Master Underhill would fain have 
eompellra them to listen to a discourse on the necessity of 
extirpating papacy and idolaiiy from the land — ^but he was 
compelled, by the damour which his exordium occasioned, to 
d^dst. He was, moreover, brought down, with undue preci- 
pitation, from his exalted position by Xit, who creeping imder 
the stool, contrived to overset it, and prostrated the gospeller 
on the floor, to the infinite entertainment of the guests, and 
the no small damage of his nose. 

Hub incident, though received in good part even by thp 
principal snfierer, served to break up the party, Apprehen- 
nve or some further disturbance, and not without fears that 
the giants might indulge as freely with the fluids as they had 
done with the solids, JDame Trusbut took advantage of the 
occurrence to dismiss her guests, which she did without much 
eeremony. 

It was then, for the first time, that she noticed the absence 
of Cicely. Not being able to find her, the recollection of the 
kandsome esquire, and of the attention he had paid her, rushed 
to her mind ; and, with a dreadful foreboding of impending 
xniserjr* she despatched her husband to the palace to make 
inquiries after him ; whUe she herself went to the ^ate— to 
the nmnarts-^very where, in short, that she thought it likely 
■he could gain any ioformation; but everywhere without 
•ueceM. ^ 

The giants, meanwhile, with Xit, betook themselves to their 
lodging in the By-ward Tower. The herald and the men-at- 
mrmBf who, it may be remembered, had charge of the prisoner 
Gilbert, not havmg received any farther instructions respect- 
ing him, accompanied them thither. They were also attended 
by Master Edward Underbill, who was bent upon admonish- 
ing them, having been given to understand they were re- 
lapsing into papacy. 

Arrived at tne entrance of the By-ward Tower, the giants 
Tolunteered to take charge of the prisoner till the morning, an 
offer which was gladly accepted by the herald, who, intc\]&U\i^ 
liiiB to their care, departed. But the gOBpe£i«c "TiVka tlcA* V> ^^ 
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ffot rid of 80 easily. He begged to be admitted, and, {NLrtl^ 
by entreaties, jpartly 1^ a bri^ to the dwarf, succeeded in hit 
object. The mrst care of the giants, on entering their abode y 
—an octagonal chamber of stone, about sixteen feet wid^r 
and twenty high, with a vaulted ceiling, supported by sharp 
groined arches of ^eat beauty, sprincing m>m small slender 
columns — was to light a candlepiaced in &ont of an ancient 
projectm^ stone £e-nlace. Their next was to thrust the 
prisoner mto the arcned embrasure of a loop-hole at one 
side of it. 

The walls of the chamber were decorated with the arms and 
accoutrements of the gigantic brethren, the size of whicb 
would have been sufficient to strike any chance-beholder with 
wonder. Over the embrasure in whicn they had placed the 
prisoner, hung an enormous pair of eauntlets, and a morion 
of equal size. Here was a quiver fiul of arrows, each shaft 
far exceeding a cloth-yard in length ; there a formidable club, 
armed with sharp steel spikes ; while the fire-place was gar- 
nished with a couple of unmense halberts. Having drawn a 
large pot of wine, which they first offered to their guest, who 
remsed it, they each took a deep draught; and informing 
Underbill, if he was still resolved to hold fortii, he had better 
commence without further delay, they disposed themselves to 
listen to him. 

Placing a small table in the centre of the chamber, Og 
seated himself opposite it, and took Xit upon his Idiee ; 
While Gog sat down beside him, and Magoe supported his 
huge bulk against the wall. Divesting himself of nis capand 
sword, and placing an hour-glass on the table, the Jffot- 

gospeller then opened a small volume, which he took from 
eneath his doak, from which he began to read certain pas- 
sages, and to comment upon them in a vehement tone. His 
exhortation opened with a burst of rejoicing on tiie accession 
of Queen Jane, in which he pronounced terrible anathemas 
against all those who sought to restore the fallen religion. 
!l^rceivin^ the fierce gaze of the prisoner fixed upon him, he 
directed his chief thunders against him, and, excited by his 
subject, soon worked himseu into a state approaching to 
frenzy. 

In this strain he continued for some time, when a sound 
arose which drowned even his vehemence. Overcome with 
drowsiness, the three giants, who for a short time vainly en- 
deavoured to attend to the discourse of the gospeller, haa now 
tunk into a comfortable slumber, and the noise which they 
made was tremendous. In vain TJnderhill endeavoured to 
rouse them by thumping the table. Qo^ gazed at him for an 
Mi0Uat with baH-Btmi eyes, and then leaning on Og's shoulder. 
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wBo, with head dropped baek and mouth wide open, was giving 
fiiidible proof of his insensible condition, he speedily dropped 
IBleep again. Such was the astounding din, that the Gospeller 
eould not even make himself heard bj the dwarf, who, perched 
on Og's knee at a few paces distance, stared in amazement 
■at his gesticulations. 

• More than an hour having passed in this manner, the Hot- 
'gospeller, whose energies were wholly exhausted, came to a 
pause ; and after menacing his insensible audience with pro- 
portionate punishment in the next world, especially the 
idolatrous prisoner, whom he threatened with gesture as well 
' as wiih word, he closed his volume and prepared to depart. 
' ;Wiih some difficultjr the three ^ants were awakened ; and it 
was only by the assistance of Xit, who tweaked Iheir noses 
a&d plucked ti^eir beards, that this could be accomplished. 

Just as Master Underhill was taking his leave. Dame Tms« 
but arrived in the greatest tribulation. The fair Cicely was 
nowhere to be found. Her husband had been to Ihe palace. 
Nothing could be heard of the young esquire; nor could Law- 
rence ]Hight^all be met with. In this emergency, she had 
eoine to entreat the giants to aid her in her seardi. They 
agreed to go at once ; and Xit was delighted with Ihe pros- 
pect of tfuch employment. Accordingly, the door was locked 
upon the prisoner, and they set forth with the distracted 
dame. 

As soon as he was left alone, Gilbert surveyed the chamber 

to see if there was any means by which he might effect his 

escape. An idea speedily occurred to him : by the help of one 

'of me halberts he contrived to free himself from his bonds, 

and t^en clambered up the chimney. 



vn. 

HOW CirrBBEBT CHOLHONDELEY WAS THBOWIT INTO A DUNGEON NEAR 
TnE DCVILTN TOWER; AND HOW A MYSTERIOUS FEMALE FIOURB 
APFBABED TO HIM THERE. 

Ok recovering from the stunning effects of the blow he had 
received, Cuthbert Cholmondeley found himself stretched on 
the floor of a gloomy vaidt, or dungeon, for such he judged it. 
At first he thought ne must be dreaming, and tried to shake 
off the horrible nightmare by which he supposed himself op- 
pressed. But a moment's reflection undeceived him; and 
starting to his feet he endeavoured to explore the cell in which 
he was oon&ied. A heavy chain, which bound his leg to tV^ 
floor, prevented him from moving moxe t^baii ^ l<^'Vf ^^«j2R»\ 

£ 
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and, oonTinoed tjbat escape was impossible, he aank upon tlie 
ground in despair. 

Unable to assign any cause for his imprisonment, and wholly 
at a loss to imagine what offence he had committed, he taxed 
his brain as to everything that had recently happened to 
him. This naturally directed his thoughts to the fair Cicely; 
and with her gentle image came the recollection of the maii- 
eious countenance and threatening gestures of Lafwrenoe 
Nightgall. Bemembering what Magog had told him of the 
jealousy and vindictive nature of this person, and remembering 
also that he had heard him described as the chief jailer, hi 
felt that he need seek no further for the motive and the 
author of his imprisonment. 

The assurance, however, which he had thus gained, afforded 
him no consolation, but rather tended to increase his diaqnie* 
tude. If he had been a prisoner of state, he might nave 
hoped for eventual release ; but placed in the hands of so 
remorseless and unsorupnloua an enemy as Nightgall had 
shown himself, he felt he had Uttle to hope. This consideration 
filled him with anguish, which was heightened as he thought 
of the triumph of his savage rival, who, by some means—for 
he seemed desperate enough to have recourse to any expedient 
—might possess himself of the object of his passion. Fired by 
this thought, Cholmondeley again sprang to his feet, and 
strove with all his force to burst his bondage. But the effort 
was fruitless ; and by lacerating his hands and straining his 
limbs, he only added bodily torture to his mental sufiering. 
Exhausted at length, he sank once more upon the floor. 

By this time, having become habituated to the gloom of 
the place, he fancied he could make out that it was an 
arched ceU of a few feet in width, and corresponding height. 
The only light admitted was from the entrance, which ap- 
peared to open upon a passage branching off on the left, and 
upon a further range of dungeons extending in the same 
direction. 

Not altogether unacq[uaintod with the prisons of the Tower, 
Cholmondeley felt against the walls to try whether he could 
find any of those melancholy memorials which their un- 
fortunate inmates delighted to bequeath to their successors, 
and which might serve as a clue to the particular place 
of his confinement. But nothing but the smooth surface 
of the stone met his touch. This circumstance, however, and 
the peculiar form of the cell» induced him to think that 
it must be situated beneath, or at no great distance from the 
Pevilin Tower, as he had heard of a range of subterranean 
dungeons in that quarter ; and* it may be added»he was right 
4> 2u9 eoBJeotare, 



The cell in which he was thrown was part of a series 
of such dreadfxd receptacles, contriyed in the thickness of the 
ballium wall, and extending from tiie Beauchamp Tower to 
the Devilin Tower. They were appropriated to those pri^ 
soners who were doomed to confinement for life. 

Horrible recollections then flashed upon his mind of tho 
dreadful sufferings he had heard that the miserable wretches 
xmmtDred in these dungeons underwent — how some were tor- 
tured — some destroyed by secret and expeditious means-m- 
others by the more lingering process of starvation. As the 
latter id^ crossed him, he inyoluntarilY stretched out his hand 
to ascertain whether any provisions had been left him ; but he 
could find none. 

The blood froze in his veins as he thought of dying thus j 
his h^ir stiffened upon his head ; and he was only prevented 
from crying out to make his lamentable case known to the 
occupants of any of the adjoining cells, by the conviction of 
its utter futility. But this feelmff passed away, and was sue- 
eeeded by calmer and more conscuatory reflections. While in 
this frame of mind, Nature asserted her sway, and he dropped 
•sleep. 

How long he remained thus, he knew not; but he was 
awakened by a loud and piercing scream. Eaasing himself, 
he listened intently. The scream was presently repeated in a 
tone so shrill and unearthly, that it filled him with apprehen- 
sions of a new kind. The outcry having been a third time 
raised, he was debating within himself whether he should 
in any way reply to it, when he thought he beheld a shadowy 
figure ^]xae alpn^ the passage. It paused at a short distance 
from him. A gbmmer of light fell upon the arch on the left, 
but the place where the figure stood was buried in darkness. 
After gazing for some time at the mysterious visitant, and 
passing his hand across his brow to assure himself that his 
eyesight did not deceive him, Cholmondeley summoned courage 
enough to address it. No answer was returned; but the 
figure, which had the semblance of a female, with the hands 
raised and clasped together as if in supplication or prayer, 
and with a hood drawn over the face, remained perfectly 
motionless. Suddenly, it glided forward, but with a step 
so noiseless and swift, that almost before the esquire was 
aware of the movement, it was at his side. He then felt a 
hand cold as marble placed upon his own, and upon grasping 
the fingers they appeared so thin and bony, that he thought 
he n;uft have encountered a skeleton. Paralysed with fright, 
ClioJinondeiey shrunk back as far as he was able; but the 
figure pursued him, and shrieked in his ear — " My child I my 
child ! — ^you have taken my child !*' 

e2 
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' ConTinced from the voice that he had a being of this world 
to deal witlu the esquire seized her vestment, and resolved to 
detain her till he had ascertained who she was, and what was 
the cause of her cries ; but just as he had be^n to question 
her, a distant footstep was heard, and uttering a loua shriek, 
and crying — " He comes ! — ^he comes !" — ^the female broke 
£rom him and disappeared. 

Fresh shrieks were nresently heard in a more piteous tone 
than before, mixed witti ansiy exclamations in a man's voice* 
which Cholmondeley fancied sounded like that of Ni^itgalL 
A door waa next shut with great violence ; and all became 
silent. 

While he was musing on this strange occurrence, Chol- 
jnondeley heard footsteps advancing uong the passage on 
the left, and in another moment Lawrence Nightgall stood 
before him. 

The jailer, who carried a lamp, eyed the captive for a few 
moments in silence, and with savage satisfaction. • 

*' It is to you, then, I owe my imprisonment, villain," said 
Cholmondeley, regarding him stemlv. 

" It is," repliecT the jailer ; " and you can readily conjee- 
tore, I doubt not, why I have thus dealt with you." 

" I can," resumed the esquire ; ** your jealousy prompted 
you to the deed. But you shall bitterly rue it." 

"Sah!" exclaimed KightgaU. "You are wholly in my 
power. I am not, however, come to threaten, but to o£fer yoa 
uieedom." 

'* On what terms P" demanded Cholmondeley. 

** On these," replied the jailer, scowling — "that you swear 
to abandon Cicely." 

" Never !" replied the esquire. 

" Then your fate is sealed," rejoined Nigh^galL " Yoa 
shall never quit this spot." 

" Think not to move me by any such idle threat," returned 
Cholmondeley. " You dare not detain me." 

•* Who shall prevent me P" laughed the jailer, scornfully. 
" I, alone, possess the key of these dungeons. You are their 
sole occupant." 

" That is false," retorted the esquire. " There is another 
captive, — a miserable female, — whom I, myself, have seen." 

" Has she been here P" cried JSfightgall, with a look of 
disquietude. 

" Not many minutes since," replied the other, fixing a scm- 
tinizinff glance upon him. " She came in search of her child. 
What have vou done with it, villainP" 

Cholmondeley had no particular object in making, the 
ittguhy. Bat he was astonished at the effect produced by it 
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en the jailer, wbo started and endeavoured to hide his con- 
fusion by pulling his cap over his brows. 
. '' She is a maniac/* he said, at length, in a hoarse voice. 

" If it be so," rejoined the esquire, severely, " she has been 
driven out of her senses by your barbarous usage. I mora 
titan suspect you have murdered her child." 
^ ** Entertain what suspicions you please," replied Nightgall, 
evidently relieved by the sunmse. " I am not accountable for 
Ihe ravings of a distracted woman.'* 

" Who is she P" demanded the esauire. 
. ** The names of those confined witnin these cells are never 
divulged," returned the jailer. " She has been a prisoner of 
state for nineteen years. ' 

" And during that term her child was bom*-ha P" pursued 
CSiolmondeley. 

'* I will answer no iurther questions,'* replied Nightgall, 
doggedly. '* One word before 1 depart. I am not your only 
enemy. You have others more powerful, and equally impla- 
cid>le. You have incurred the displeasure or the Privy 
Council, and I have a warrant,* under the hands of its chiaf 
xtanbers, for your execution. X am now about to summon 
the headsman for the task." 

rV.Then vour offer to liberate me was mere mockery," 
dbserved tne esquire. 

•* Not so," replied the other ; " and I again repeat it. 
Swear to abandon Cicely, and to maintain profound Mlence 
as to what you have just seen, and I will convey you by a 
secret passage underneath the Tower moat to a place of secu- 
ribr, where you will be beyond the reach of vour enemies, and 
will lake the risk of your escape upon myself. Do you agree 
to this P' 

: " No," replied Cholmondeley, firmly. ** I distrust your 
statement, and defy your malice." 

. " Obstinate fool !" growled the jailer. ** Prepare to meet 
your fate in an hour." 

" Whenever it comes it will find me prepared," rejoined the 
esquire. 

^ NightgaJl glared at him fiercely for a moment from beneath 
his sm^;gy brows. He then strode sullenly away. But his 
departmre was prevented by Cicely, who suddenly appeared 
at the mouth of the dungeon. 

*' You here !" he exclaimed, recoiling, and tremblincr as if . 
an apparition had crossed his path. ** How have you obtained 
admattwiceP" 

** It jnatters not," she answered. *' I am oottke \/o ^\aidci«&Ar 
yourprisoner*^ ^edom." 

" You know the terma/' rejoined the iaaVeT, ea^^Vl* 
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" I do," she replied; " and will comply with them when 
you hav^ fulfilled your share of the compact." 

" Cicely !" cried Cholmondeley, who nad been to the full 
as much astonished at her unexpected appearance as the jailer. 
** Cicely !" he cried, starting to his feet, and extending his 
hands towards her. *' Do not consent to his proposal. Do 
not sacrifice yourseli lor me. I wotdd die a thousand deaths 
rather than you should be his." 

" Heed him not," interposed Nightgall, graspins her arm, 
and preventing her from approaching her lover ; " out attend 
to me. You see this warranty" he a^ded, producing a parch- 
ment. '* It is from the Council, and directs that the phsoner^s 
execution shall take place in such manner as may best consist 
with despatch and secrecy. If I deliver it to Mauger, the 
headsman, it will be promptly obeyed. And I shall deliver 
it, unless you promise compliance.' 

" The villain deceives you, dear Cicely," cried Cholmon- 
deley, in a voice of anguish. " The Council have not the 
power of life and death. They cannot — dare not order my 
execution without form or trial." 

** The Council will answer for their actions themselves," 
rejoined Nightgall, carelessly. " Tneir warrant will bear 
foe and my comrades harmless. Mauger will not hesitate to 
act upon it. What is your determination, Cicely ?" 

" Free him," she replied. 

** Eecall your words, sweet Cicely," cried Cholmondeley^ 
throwing himself at her feet, "if you have any love for me* 
You doom me to worse than death by this submission." 

" Cholmondeley," she replied, in a mournful voice, " my 
resolution is taken, and even you cannot induce me to change 
it. The openine of our love has been blighted. My heart 
has been crushedj almost before it knew for whom it beat. 
It matters not now what becomes of me. If my life could 
preserve yours, or restore you to freedom, I would freely 
yield it. But as nothing will suffice except my hand, i 
give that. Think of me no more, — or think of me only as 
another's." 

" That thought were madness !" groaned Cholmondeley.* 

" Master I^wrence Nightgall," continued Cicely, " you say 
you can conduct the prisoner beyond the walls of the Tower. 
Sring me back some token that you have done so, and I am 
yours." 

" Willingly," replied the jailer. 

*' Ketire then for a moment, while I arrange with him what 
^Mte token shall be." 

Be/use, and I retract my j^mise," ftSoft ^•i<&d. 
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And t]be jailer^ with a suspicious look, reluctantly left the 
cell. 

" Cicely, my beloved," cried Cholmondeley, clasping her in 
his aritis, " why — why have you done this P 

" To preserve you, she replied, hurriedly, " Once out of 
this dungeon, I can bring assistance to liberate you." 

•* Indeed 1" ejaculated Nightfall, who, having placed his 
ear to the wall, lost not a syllable of their discourse. 

" It will be unavailing," replied Cholmondeley. " No one 
will venture to oppose an order of the Council. You must 
tnake known my case to Lord Guilford Dudley. Take tlus 
ring. Explain all to him, and I may yet be saved. Do you 
hear me, Cicely P" 

** I do," she replied. 

" And I," added NightgaU. 

" In case you fail," continued the es<][uire, "the token of my 
escape shall be" — ^And placing his lips close to her ear, h^ 
spoke a few words in so low a tone, that they escaped the 
jailer. " Till you receive that token treat Nightgall as before." 

•' Doubt it not," she answered. 

" I am content," said the esquire. 

•* I see through the design," muttered the jailer, " and will 
defeat it. Have you done P" he added, aloud. 

"A moment," replied Cholmondeley, again pressing the 
damsel to his bosom ; " I would sooner part with my Ufe's-> 
blood than resign you." 

. ''I must go," she cried, disenga8:ing herself from his 
embrace. "Now, MasterNightgall, I am ready to attend you." 

" In an hour I shall return and release you," said the jailer, 
addressing the prisoner. " Your hand, Cicely." 

" I will go ah>ne," she replied, shrinking from him with a 
look of abhorrence. 

*' As you please," he rejoined, with affected carelessness. 
** You are mine " 

" Not till I have received the token. Farewell !" she mur- 
mured, turning her tearful ^aze upon Cholmondeley. 

" For ever!" exclaimed the youth. 

And as they qxdtted the cell, he threw himself despairingly 
on the ground. 

Issuing from the outer door of the dungeon, Cicely and her 
companion took their way towards the Stone Kitchen. They 
had not proceeded far, when they perceived several persons 
approaching them, who, as they drew nearer, proved to be 
Dame Poteutia, Xit, and the giants. 

"What have you been doing, Cicely P" inquired \^<Bt 
adoptive mother, angrily. ** I have been ^eve^^^^s^ i^t ^<S8«^ 
everywhere I" 
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'* Yon shall know anon," replied the maiden. '' But come 
with me to the palace. I mnst see Lord Guilford Dudley, or 
the Duke of Korthumberland, without a moment's delay." 

** Warders," interposed Nightgall, authoritatively ; " §;o 
to Master Mauger's lodging in the Bloody Tower. Bid him 
hasten with two assistants, and the sworn tormentor, to the 
dungeon beneath the Devilin Tower. He will know which I 
mean. Justice is about to be done upon a prisoner." 

" Oh no— no— do not go, cried Cicely, arresting the giants. 
*' He ddes not mean it. He is jesting. ' 

" Go home, then, and do not stir forth till I bring you the 
token," rejoined Nightgall, in a deep whisper. 

" In Heaven's name, what is the meaning of all this P" 
cried Dame Potentia, in amazement. 

" I will inform you," replied the jailer, drawing her aside. 
*' Your daughter was about to elope with the young esquire. 
I detected them trying to escape by the secret passage 
beneath the moat, of wmch you know 1 have the key. Lode 
her within her chamber, r&y no attention to her tears, 
entreaties, or assertions. And, above all, take care no one 
has any communication with her." 

" Trust me to guard her," rejoined Dame Fotentia. " I 
know what these court-gallants are. They will venture 
anything, and contrive anything, when a pretty girl is con- 
cerned. But what has happened to the esquire P'^ 

'* Heissafeforthepresent, ' answered Nightgall, significantly. 

Cicely, meantime, had availed herself of their conversation^ 
to whisper a few words to Xit. 

'* Take this ring," she said, placing the ornament given 
her by her lover, in the hands or the owarf, " and fly to the 
palace. Show it to Lord Guilford Dudley, and say that the 
wearer is imprisoned in the dungeons beneath the Devilin 
Tower. Assistance must be speedily rendered, as he is 
ordered for immediate and secret execution. Do you under- 
stand P" 

*• Most precisely, lovely damsel,*' replied Xit, kissing heat 
hand, as he took the ring; '*and I guess the name and con* 
dition of the prisoner, as well as the nature of the interest 
you take in him." . 

"Fly!" interrupted Cicely. "Not a moment is to be 
lost. You shall be well rewarded for your trouble." 

"I desire no higher reward than your thanks, adorable 
maiden," replied Ait. '*Your behests shall be pimctualiy 
obeyed." So saying, he disappeared. 

"Come, young mistress," cried Dame Potentia, seizing 

Jtar adcptire daughter's arm, *'you must to your chamber. 

Jroo Jiave led me and your father, and these ^oxthy warders. 
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a pretty dance. But you shall lead us all where you list, if 
I let yea out of my si^iit in future." 

And l^ankinff the giants who had looked on in speechless 
sstonishment, she dr^ged Cicely along with her. 

'^Bemember!'* whispered Nightgall, as he walked a few 
paces by the side of the latter. 

'* I shall expect the token in an hour," she answered, in 
the same tone. 

'* Yon shall haye it," he rejoined. 

With this, he halted, and retraced his steps. The others 
then separated. Cicely was conyeyed to the Stone Kitchen ; 
and the giants, after looking in yam for Xit, and calling to 
him repeatedly, but without effect, returned to the By-ward 
Tower. Just as they reached it, a shot was fired from the 
battlements, and was immediately answered from those of 
the Middle Tower. Other reports followed. And, alarmed 
by the sounds, the huge bretnren hastily unlocked the door 
of their lodging, and entering it, to tneir infinite dismay^ 
found the prisoner gone. 



vin. 

BOW OIXAXRT BSCAFED 7B0M THE BT-WAHD TOWSB, AKD SWAM ACROeS 
THE MOAT ; HOW OG HUM O XIT UPON A HOOK ; AND HOW lAWBENCB 
jnOHTOAIJ. BROUGHT THB TOKEN TO CICELT. 

GiLBSBT haying freed himself from his bonds, and clambered 
into the chimney in the By-ward Tower in the manner 
preyiously related, ascended without any inconvenience, 
except what was occasioned by the pungent smoke arising 
from the blazing fagots beneath, until he reached the lev^ 
of the upper story, where another fire-place, connected with 
the passage up which he was mounting, so narrowed its 
limits, tiiat it seemed scarcely possible to proceed further. 
The sound of yoices in the chamber on this floor also 
alarmed him, and for some minutes he suspended his labour 
to listen. But as nothing occurred to disturb him, and it 
was evident, from the conversation of the speakers, that he 
had not been noticed, he presently resumed his task, and 
redoubling his efforts, soon vanquished all obstacles, and 
gained the opening of the chimney. 

Here a fresh difficulty awaited him ; and one for which 
he was wholly unprepared. The smoke found a vent through 
a small circular opening or louver, as it was termed, — tor 
Uiere was no chimney-top to disperse it to the aiff , — m >()da 
battlements. Through this opening he moat xveceas^axC^ 
ep0^; and, provided he could accomplish the i&^^ ^(^ ^i^^ 
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to elude the yigilance of the sentinels stationed on the roof 
of the turret. Luckily, the night was profoundly dark ; and 
the gloom increased by a thick mist from the river, vras so 
intense, that an object could scare ly be discerned at a foot's 
distance. Thus favoured, Gilbert resolved to hazard the 
attempt. 

Watching his opportunity, he drew himself cautiously 
through the louver, and without being noticed by the sentinel, 
who was standing beside it, crouched beneath the carriage 
of a culverin. In this state he remained for a short time, 
meditating what course he should next pursue, and nerving 
himself for some desperate attempt, when a door at the side 
of the southern turret suddenly opened, and three mea-at* 
arms, the foremost of whom carried a torch, came to relieve 
guard. 

Aware that he should now infallibly be discovered, Gilbert 
started to his feet, and drawing a dagger which he had 

?icked up in the giant's chamber, stood upon his defence, 
'he movement betrayed him. Though confounded by liis 
appearance, the sentinel nearest him presented his partizan 
at his breast and commanded him to surrender. Gilbert 
answered by striking up the man's arm, and instantly sprang 
over the battlements. 

A loud splash told that he had fallen into the moat. The 
men held the torch over the side of the turret. But it was 
too dark to distinguish any object below. Presently, however, a 
noise was heard in the water that convinced them the fugitive 
was swimming for the opposite bank. One of the soldiers 
instantly discharged his caliver in the direction of the sound, 
— but without effect. 

This served as an alarm to the guards posted on the 
western ramparts, as well as to those on the Middle Tower, 
both of which commanded this part of the moat, and other 
shots were immediately fired. A signal was then rapidly 
passed from tower to tower, and from portal to portal, untd 
it reached the Bulwark-gate, which formed the only eutrance 
to the fortress on the west, and a body of armed men carry* 
ing lights instantly salhed forth and hurried towards the side 
of the moat. 

Gilbert, meanwhile, swam for his life. Guided by the 
torches, which served to discover his enemies rather than to 
betray him, he effected a secure landing. But before he had 
climbed the steep bank, he was observed by a soldier, who, 
making towards him, shouted to his comrades for assistance. 
In the struggle that ensued, the torch borne by the soldier 
mtur axtingJimed, and bursting from him, Gilbert darted at a 
smi^ pace up Tower'hUL Hia puxauen wete dose upon him. 
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Bat, wen acqnainted with the spot, lie contriTed to baffle them, 
by flinging himself beneath the permanent scafibld, then 
standing upon the brow of the emmence, and thus eJuded 
observation. As soon as his foes had passed, he struck off 
swiftly to the left, and leaping a low wall, skirted All-hallows 
Church, and speedily gained Tower-street. 

While Gilbert was flying in this direction, his pursuers 
finding themselves at fault, hastened back, and endeavoured 
to discover some trace of him. Some mounted the steps of 
the scafibld to see whether he had taken refuge on i^ blood- 
'Btained planks, — some crept under it, — others esammed the 
posts 01 1 lie neighbouring: gallows, — while a fourth party flew 
to the postern gate, which defended the southern extremity 
of the city wall, in the hope that he might have been stopped 
hy the watch. All, however, it is needless to sajr. were dis- 
iippointed. And after some time had b«'en fruitlessly ex* 
pended, the whole party returned to the Tower to report the 
tmsuccessful issue of their expedition. 

Meanwhile, the report of the musketry had reached the 
ears of Lord Clinton, the constable, who, attended by the 
lieutenant, the gentleman-porter, and a numerous patrol, 
chanced to be making the round of the fortifications at the 
time, and he descended to the gates to ascertain the cause of 
the alarm. On learning it, he immediately summoned the 
herald and the gigantic warders to his presence, and aftt r 
isharply rebuking the former for neglect, ordered hinj into 
custody till the morning, ^ hen he proposed to take the duke's 
pleasure as to his punishment. He then turned to the giants, 
trho tried to soften his displeasure by taking the blame upon 
themselves, and telling them he would listen to their state- 
ment when the herald was examined, and, in the interim, they 
would be answerable with their lives for any further derelic- 
tion of duty, he dismissed the assemblage, and returned with 
his train to the ramparts. 

Among those who had been gathered together in the guard- 
Yoom near the By-ward Tower,— where the foregoing exami- 
nation took place, — ^were Nightgall and Xit, — the latter having 
Just returned from the palace, after a vain attempt to deliver 
LIS message to Lord Guilford Dudley, who, it has been 
already stated, was engaged at the time in secret conference 
with tne Duke of Northumberland, and could not therefore 
be spoken with. 

Ever on the alert, and suspicious of those around him, 
l^ightgall overheard Og question the dwarf as to the cause 
of his absence ; and perceiving, from Xit's mariner, that h^ 
had some secret to communicate, he contme^ \a vo^'c^;^'^^ 
ihem unobserved. He then learnt tiie miSB&^^^b ^vSok'^Hta^ 
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the dwarf had been entrusted by Cicely, and enraged at her 
endeavour to oyerreach him, snatched the ring from him as 
he was displaying it to the &pant, and threatened him with 
severe punishment, if he &red to meddle further in the 
matter. 

As soon as he had recovered from his surprisia, the affronted 
mannikin drew his rapier, and making several passes at 
IQ^ightgall, would have certainly wounded him, if he had not 
dexterously avoided the blows bj interposing the huge bulk 
of the giant between him and his assailant. The fuiy of the 
dwarf iiiras so excessive, and the contortions into which he 
threw himself so inconceivably diverting, that Og could render 
him no assistance for laughing. Thrusting his sword between 
the giant's legs, — ^now cutting on the right, now on the left,— 
Xit tried in every way to hit the jailer,' and must have suc- 
ceeded, if Og, who was by no means desirous to have blood 
shed in so ridiculous a iray, and who enjoyed the pastime 
too much to speedily terminate it, had not prevented him. 

Grog, moreover, havinff on the onset disarmed Nightgall^ 
he could not protect himself except by keeping xmder the 
shelter of the giant. FoUed in his attempts, Xit's indigna- 
tion knew no bounds, and exasperated by the derisive shouts 
and laughter of the spectators, he threatened to turn his 
sword against Oj^ if he did not deliver up the jailer to his 
vengeance. This only produced louder roars of merriment 
from the by-standers; and the dwarf, whose passion had 
almost depnved him of reason, uttering a shrill scream like a 
diild robbed of its plaything, threw himself on Og's le^, and 
scrambled up his body, with the intention of descendmg on 
the other siae, and exterminating his foe. 

This feat raised the merriment of the spectators to the 
utmost. Og suffered the imp to ascend witnout opposition, 
and clinging to the points of the giant's slashed red hose, Xit 
drew himself up to his broad girdle, and then setting one foot 
on the circlet of raised gold thread which surrounded the 
badge on his breast, soon gained his shoulder, and would have 
leapt from thence upon his foe, if Og, who began to think it 
time to put an end to the sport, had not seized him by the 
leg as he was in the act of springing off*, and held him at 
arm's-length, with his heels upwards. 

After many useless struggles to liberate himself, and 
menaces of what he would do when he got free, which, as 
may be supposed, onl^ provoked still further the laughter 
of the bystanders, ^t became so unmanageable, that Og 
fastened him by Ms nether garments to a hook in the walJ^ 
mhout fourteen feet from the ground, and left him to recover 
himself. 
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Thus perclied, the dwarf hurled his rapier at Niglitgall's 
Iiead. and replied to the jeers of the assemDlage by such mops 
^d mows as an enri^ed 9:pe is wont to make at its persecutors. 
After the lapse of a kw minutes, howeyer, he began to find 
his position so uncomfortable, that he was fain to supplicate 
for release, to which, on receiving his assurance of quieter 
conduct for the future, Og consented, and accordingly un- 
hooked him, and set him on the ground. 
' Kightgall, meanwhile, had taken advantage of this diversion 
to leave vxe Guard-room, and hastened to the Stone Elitchen. 

Dame Potentia was just retiring to rest as the jailer reached 
her dwelling, and it was only by tne most urgent importunity 
that he succeeded in obtaining admission. 

'* Your pardon, good dame/' he said, as the door was 
0}>ened. " I have tmit to tell Cicely, which will effectually 
cure her love for the young esquire. * 

" In that case you are right welcome. Master Nightgall," 
she replied ; "for the poor child has almost cried her pretty- 
eyes out since I brought her home. And I have been so 
moved by her tears, that I greatly misdoubt, if her lover had 
presented himself instead of you, whether I should have had 
the heart to refuse to let him se^ her." 

" Fool !" muttered Nightgall, half aside. " Where is she P" 
he added, aloud ; " I have no time to lose. I have a secret 
execution to attend before daybreak." 

" Yours is a butcherly office. Master Nightfall," observed 
Peter Trusbut, who was dozing in an arm-chair by the fire. 
** Those secret executions, to my mind, are little better than 
state murders. I would not, for all the power of the Duke of 
Northumberland, hold your office, or that of Gilliam Mauger^ 
the headsman." 

" Nor I yours, on the same fee. Master Pantler," rejoined 
Kightgall. " Tastes difier. Where is your daughter, good 
dameP ' 

•* In her chamber," replied Potentia. '* Ho ! Cicely, sweet- 
heart !" she added, knocKing at a door at the end of a short 
passage leading out of the kitchen on the right. " Here is 
Master Nightgall desires to speak with you." 

" Does b^ bring me the the token P" demanded the maiden^ 
firom within. 

•* Ay, marry, does he, child," replied the dame, winking at 
the jailer. " Heaven forgive me the falsehood," she addea,-— 
" for I know not what she means." 

'* Leave us a moment, dear mother," said Cicelv, hastily un- 
fastening the door. " Now, Master Ni^htgall," sue continued, 
as Dame Potentia retired, and the jtuler entered the room, 
'* have you tulfilled your compact P" 
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" Cicely,** rejoined the jailer, regarding her atemly, "you 
have not kept faith with me. You have despatched a messenger 
to the palace." 

** Ah ! he is free," exclaimed the maiden, joyfully, — *' your 
plans have been defeated?" 

I^i^htgall smiled bitterly. 

" My messenger cannot have failed," she continued, with a 
sudden change of countenance. " I am sure liord Guilford 
would not abandon his favourite esquire. Tell me, what has 
happened P" 

"I am come to daim fullEilment of your pledge," rejoined 



the jailer. 
"Then 



vou have set him free," cried Cicely. " Where is 



the token 

" Behold it," replied Nightgall, raising his hand, on which 
her lover's ring sparkled. 

** Lost ! — ^lost ! ' shrieked Cicely, falling senseless upon the 
floor. 

The jailer gazed at her a moment in silence, but did not 
attempt to offer any assistance. He then tuiued upon his 
heel, and strode out of the room. 

" Look to your daughter, dame," he observed, as he passed 
through the Stone Satchen. 



rx. 

OF THE MTfrEKIOlTS MANIVEK IN IfHICH OUNNOBA BBAOSE WA8BB0UGBT 

TO THE TOWEB. 

HuBBTiNG along Tower-street, and traversing Eastcheap and 
Watling-street — then narrow but picturesque thoroughfares 
— Gilbert — to whom it is now necessary to return — did not 
dravr breath till he reached the eastern extremity of St. 
Paul's. As he passed this reverend and matchless structure 
— the destruction of which was the heaviest loss sustained by 
the metropolis in the Great Fire — he strained his eyes 
towards its lofty tower, but the ^loom was too profound to 
enable him to aiscem anything ofit beyond a dark and heavy 
mass. 

" 'ITiou art at present benighted, glorious fane !" he cried 
aloud. " But a bright dawn shall arise for thee, and all thy 
ancient splendour, with thv ancient faith, be restored. If X 
could see Mary queen, ana hear mass solemnized within thy 
walls, I could die content." 

*' And you shall hear it," said a voice in his ear. 

** Who speaks P" asked Gilbert, trembling. 

'* Be at St. Paul's Cross to-morrow at midni^^ and yeu 
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*' Fail not to meet me then," rejoined the other, " and you 
shall receive assurance that your wishes shall be fulfilled. 
There are those at work who will speedily accomplish the 
object you desire." 

" I will aid them heart and hand," cried Gilbert. 

** Your name F" demanded the other. 

« I am called Gilbert Pot," answered the youth, ** and am 
drawer toNinion Saunders, at the Baptist's Head, in Ludgate." 

'* A 'vintner's boy !" exclaimed the other, disdainfully. 

** Ay, a Tintner's boy," returned Gilbert. " But, when the 
usurper, Jane Dudley, was proclaimed at Cheapside, this mom- 
mg, mine was the only Toioe raised for Queen Mary." 

'* For which bold deed you were nuled to the pilloiy," 
rejoined the other. 

" I was," replied Gilbert ; *' and was, moreover, carried i» 
iha Tower, whence I have just escaped." 

'* Your courage shall not }>ass imrequited»" replied the 
qpeaker. " Where are you going F" 

« To my master's, at the JBaptist's Head, at the comer of 
Greed Lane — not a bow-shot hence." 

'* It will not be safe to go thither," observed the other. 
** Your master will deliver you to the watch." 

" I will risk it, nevertheless," answered Gilbert. ** I have 
an old grandame whom I desire to see." 

** Something strikes me 1" exclaimed the other. *' Is your 
f^randame the old woman who warned the usurper Jane not 
to proceed to the Tower P" 

•* She is," returned Gilbert. 

** This is a strange encounter, in good sooth," cried the 
other. ** She is the person I am in search of. You must 
procure me instant speech with her." 

•* I will conduct you to her, right willingly, sir," replied 
G^Obert. '* But she says little to any one, and may refiise to 
answer your questions. 

** We shall see," rejoined the other. " Lead on, good 
Gilbert 

Followed b]^ his unknown companion, about whom he felt a 
8tru)ge curiosity, not unalloyed with fear, Gilbert proceeded 
at a rapid pace towards his destination. The whole of ihe build* 
ings then surrounding Saint Paul's, it is almost unnecessary 
to say, were destroyed by the same fire that consumed the 
Cathedral ; and though the streets still retain their original 
names, their situation is in some respects chanced. 

: SbaiiiiiK beneath the shade of a large tree, wnioh. then igt«^ 
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at the western boundary of the maiestic edifice, Gilbert darted 
thruujch a narrow entry into Are Maria Lane, and tumin;^ to 
the left, speedily .'oached LudjB^ate, which he crossed at some 
fiily paces from the Gate — then used, like seTeral of the other 
eitr^ portals, as a prison — and, entering Creed Luie, halted 
before a low-built house on the right. The shutters were 
closed, but it waseTidenC, from the uproarious sounds issuing 
from the dwelling, that revelry was going on within. Gilbert 
did not deem it prudent to open the street door, but calling to 
his companion, he went to the back of the taTem, and gained 
admittance through a window on the j^^und floor. 

•• They are havmg a merry rouse," he observed to the other, 
" in honour of the usurper ; and my master, Ninion, will be 
too tar gone to notice aught except his guests and his sack 
brewage, so that I may safely conduct your worship to my 
grandamc. But first let me strike a light." 

With this, he searched about for Hint and steel, and having 
found them, presently set tire to a small lautp haii^ini^ against 
the wail, which he removiHi and turucd« not >iiLhout acme 
apprehension, towards the stranger. 

kis dance toll upv>n a tall man, Mith an ample fouille^tnorte 
coloured cloak thrown overhi* trtt ^iluluKler. .*«oas completely 
to mutfie the lower }>art of his fealurtxi. Gilbert could see 
nothing o( the Strang* r's* taco, oMvpi an anuiliue nose, and a 
pair of piercim; black ovcs; bui ihi* o\j»rt»s*i\»u oi the latter 
was so stem and sean'hius;, ihai his owu iyi;ards involuntarily 
sank betore them. A bonnet v>f black voUei, dtvorated with 
a single ihw»pinif feather, drawn over tho brow, added to the 
stranger's disijuiso. But what wasn^vimlinl of luo physiognomy 
was so striking that Gilbert was salistit\l ho should' never 
tonn't 'it. 

Something, indeed, ihore was of Tnajt>»ty in the stranger*t 
demeanour, that, ^.njtuplcd with hts sinisicr looks and the extra* 
oniinan- bnlliaucy of iiis ovi*s, im^^ressevi ihe superstitious 
v«mih *Mth tlio Tioiioii :hat 1ic «.»is ui the vr»*seiuv ol an un- 
iwrihly beim:. StnicJc l\v .his :dca, he jjtaiKvd at iho scranger*8 
tVvi, :ii I'xiHviatuni vm" '.indin^ oiio v>r :he aisimcii\o marks of 
the IViiicc v»i* P.JiKMcss. 3ui iio In hoi a uoihiujj except a 
tijio«v-:onmHi limh. ivoihcil :n l>i:U'k silL "u^so auda ^ elvetahoe, 
alH>ve whuh hun»: ihc |.h>iui .>c*,i 'eiiaiihv rapier. 

" I ;uu neither ihe enemy of :naiikmd :K^r \ our enemy, i^ood 
vouuu' oostTvi'd :ho j«inin;:tr. \\ho ijuts^'d :iie oause of 
i;j;Ik n s;jppi>'iuiisioii!H 'I L^rui;; your ^ramiamc luther. aw^ 
(nkr \uWi iiow \ ou .i^'pn^cu lur, or y .ur lociLs will alarm Kj^ 
iiKUN* (ii.'Lii !iiiiio »K* X ou. 

1 1 xxHj* not A^itli'.'uL n'asou :liai :Lis v-aution was ^vcii. 
UjHuh m ;i j ') K'ariuicc >\ .u^ ^ aa;>i i y m Uie o\crt^me. His oouiue* 
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nance was kaggard with the loss of blood ; his garments torn 
and saturated with moisture ; and his black (kipping locks, 
escaping from the blood-stained bandage around his head, con- 
trasted fearfully with the deathly paleness of his visage. 
Ackn»owledging the justice of the suggestion, Gilbert decided 
upon proceedmg in the dark, that ms appearance might not 
be observed. 

Accordingly, he crept cautiously up stairs, and returned in 
a few minutes with nis aged rdative. Gilbert found the 
stranger in the same attituae he had left him, and his appear- 
ance startled G^nnora, as much as it had done him. 

Crossing herself, she glanced uneasily at the mysterious 
Btranger. From him her eye Wandered to Gilbert; and 
terrified by his haggard looks, she cried in a tone of anxiety, 
** You have sufiered much, my child. The ill news reached 
me of the shameful punishment with which you have been 
visited for your loyalty to your true queen. I heard also 
' that you had been conveyed a prisoner to the Tower ; and was 
about to make suit to the gracious Lady Jane Dudley, in your 
behalf. Was I wrongfully informed P" 

"No, mother, you were not," replied Gilbert. "But 
heed me not. There stands the worshipful gentleman who 
desires to speak with you." 

I am ready to answer his questions," said Gunnora. 
Let him propose them." 

First, let me tell you, dame," said the stranger, " that 

your grandson's devotion to Queen Mary shall not pass 

• tmreqidted. Ere many days — ^perchance many hours — shall 

have passed, he shall exchange Jbis serge doublet for a suit 

of velvet." 

" You hear that, mother," exclaimed Gilbert, joyfully. 

** Who are you that make him the offer ?" asked Gunnora, 
' steadfastly regarding the stranger. 

" You shall know anon," he replied. " Suffice it, I can make 
good my words. Your presence is required in the Tower." 

"By the Lady Jane, — I should say by the queen P" re- 
joined Gunnora. 

•* By the privy council," returned the stranger. 

** what do they seek firom me ?" demanded the old woman. 

" To testify to the death of his late Majesty, King Edward 
the Sixth," replied the other. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Gunnora. 

** Fear nothing," rejoined the stranger. " The council will 
befriend you. Their, object is to prove that Edward was 
poisoned by Northumberland's order. Can you do this P" 
- " I can," replied Gunnora. " My hand administered ^]!svfe 
fatal di-aught." 
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Yours, mother !** ejaculated Gilbert, Horror-striolcen. 

" Prove this, and Northumberland will lose his head/' said 
the stranger. 

** Were my own to fall witJi it, I would do so," replied 
Gunnora. ** My sole wish is to revenge my foster-son, the 
great Duke of Somerset, who fell by Korthumberland's foul 
practices. It was therefore when all the physicitmB of the 
royal household were dismissed, and the duke sent mes- 
sengers for empirical aid, that I presented myself, and offered 
my services. When I beheld the royal simerer, I saw ha 
had but short space to live. But short as it wa^, it was too 
long for the duke. A potion was prepared by Northumber- 
land, which I administered. From that moment his highness 
grew worse, and in six hours he was a corpse." 

** It was a cursed deed," cried Gilbert. 

"TYue," replied Gnnnora, "it was so, and Heaven wiU 
surely avenge it. But I did it to get Northumberland into 
my power. The king's case was past all remedy. But he 
might hav& lingered for days and weeks, and thie duke wae 
impatient for the crown. I was impatient too— but it wa3 
for his head. And therefore I did his bidding." 

"Your Vengeance shalL be fully gratified," replied the 
stranger. " Gome with me." 

" Hold !" exclaimed Gunnora. " How will his testimony 
aflfect the Lady Jane P" 

" It will deprive her of her crown—perchanoe her head," 
rejoined the stranger. 

" Then it shall never be uttered," replied Gunnora, firmly. 

" Torture shall wring it from yon," cried the stranger, 
furiously. 

The old woman drew herself up to her full height, and, 
regarding the stranger fixedly, answered in a stem tone — 
•* liet it be tried upon me." 

" Mother," said Gilbert, striding between them, and draw- 
ing his dagger, " go back to your own room. You shall not 
perilyour safety mus." 

*' T?ush !" exdaimed the stranger, impatiently. " No harm 
shall befall her. I thought you were Doth loyal subjects of 
Queen Mary. How can she assume the sovereign power 
wbile Jane grasps the sceptre P" 

" But you aim at her life P" said Gunnora. 

" No," replied the stranger, " I would preserve her. My 
object is to destroy Northumberland, and restore the crown 
to her to whom it rightly belongs." 

" In that case I will go with you," returned the old woman, 

"You will fall into a snare," interposed her grandson. 
X/otbim declare who he is." 
*'I will reveal my name to your grandame, boy," replied 
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the sti-anger. And advancing towards Gunnora, lie wLispcred 
in her ear. 

The old woman started and trembled. 

" Hinder me not, Gilbert," she said, " I must go witli him." 

" Shall I accompany youP" asked her grandson. 

" On no account," rephed the stranger, " unless you desire 
to be lodged in the deepest dungeon in the Tower. 13o at 
jiie place of rendezvous to-morrow night, and you shall know 
more. Are you ready, good dame P" 

Gunnora signified her assent ; and, after a few parting 
words with her grandson, the latter unfastened a small door, 
opening upon the yard, and let them out. 

They were scarcely clear of the house, when the stranger 
placing a silver whistle to his lips, blew a call upon it, which 
was instantly answe|*ed by a couple of attendants. At a sig- 
nal from their lead^p they placed themselves on either side of 
Gunnora, and in spite of her resistance and remonstranceSy 
lagged her forcibly along. The stranger, who marched a 
few yards in advance, proceeded at so rapid a pace, that the 
old woman found it utterly impossible to keep up with him. 
She therefore stood still, and refused to take another step. 
But this did not avail her, for the two attendants seized her in 
their arms, and hurried fonvard as swiftly as before. 

Though bewildered and alarmed, Gunnora did not dare to 
cry out for assistance. Indeed, they did not encounter a 
single passenger in the streets, until as they were descending 
Budge-row, they heard the clank of arms, and beheld the 
gleam of torches borne by a party of the watch who were ap- 
proaching from Canwick-street, or as it is now called. Cannon- 
street. 

Turning off on the right, the stranger descended Dowgate- 
hill, and gained Thames-street before he had been remarked. 
A short tune sufficed to bring him to St. Mary-hill, up which 
he mounted, and entering Thames-street, and passing St. 
]}un8tan'8 in the East on the right and the ancient church of 
All Hallows Barking on the left, he reached Great Tower- 
hill. 

By this time, the vapours fipom the river had cleared off. 
The stars had begun to peep forth, and the first glimpse of 
day to peer in the east. JBy this light, and from this spo^, 
the stem and sombre outline of the Tower, with its ramparts 
-—its citadel, and its numerous lesser turrets, was seen to 
great advantage. On the summit of the hill appeared the 
scaffold and the gallows already noticed. 

Pausing for a moment, and pointing to a range of buildings 
the summits of which could just be distinguished, to'^\xft ^'^vSa. 
of the White Tower, the stranger said — ^**N^i\,^\iv. \X\^\. ^^i^^aRfe 

F 2 
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Nortlmmberland now reposes, surrounded by a triple line of 
fortifications, and defended by a thousand armed men. But 
if you will only reveal all vou know, ere another week has 
passed his head shall be laii on that scaffold." 

" The last time I beheld that fatal spot," returned Gunnora, 
" my foster-son, the Duke of Somerset, was decapitated there. 
If I can avenge him upon his foe, I shall die content." 

" Obey my directions implicitly, and you shall do so," re- 
joined the other. 

" How are we to enter the Tower?'* asked Gunnora. 

** Not by the ordinary road," replied the other, significantly. 

" But we shall be observed if we linger here. Forward !" 

Crossing the hill in the direction of the City Postern, the 
stranger suddenly wheeled round, and under cover of a low 
wall, approached the moat. Exactly opposite the Devilin 
Tower, and the bastion occupying the north-western angle of 
the exterior line of fortifications, stood at this time, at a little 
distance from the moat, a small low building. Towards this 
structure the stranger hastened. As he drew near it, he 
glanced uneasily at the ramparts, to ascertain whether he was 
observed. But though the measured tread of the sentinels and 
the clank of arms were distinctly audible, he remained unper- 
ceived. 

Unlocking the door, the whole party entered the building, 
which was apparently deserted. After a moment's search, 
the stranger discovered a spring in the floor, which he pulled, 
and a trap-door opened, disclosing a long and steep flight of 
steps, at the footot whichsat a man with a mask, bearing a torch. 

ISTo sooner did this person hear the noise occasioned by the 
opening of the trap-door, than he hastily ascended, and placed 
himself in readiness to guide the party. On gaining the level 
ground, it was evident, from the dampness of the arched roof 
of the passage, and the slippery surface of the floor along 
which they trod, that they were far below the bottom of the 
moat. Traversing this damp dark passage for more than a 
hundred yards, the humid atmosphere gave place to a more 
wholesome air, and the ground became drier. 

Hitherto, the passage had been about three feet wide and 
seven high, and was arched and flagged with stone. But they 
had now arrived at a point where it became more lofty, and 
their further progress was checked by a strong door plated 
with iron, and studded with nails. Taking a huge key from 
his girdle, the man in the mask imlocked tliis ponderous door, 
and, admitting the party, fastened it behind nim. He then 
led them up another stone staircase, similar in all respects U 
the first, except that it did not ascend to more than half i\u 
height. This brought them to a vaulted gallery, from which 
tbree passages branched. 
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Pursuing that on the right, and preceded by his masked 
attendant, the stranger strode silently along. As she followed 
him, Gunnora noticed several strong doors in the wall, which 
she took to be entrances to dungeons. After threading this 
passage, the party ascended a Surd short flight of steps, at 
the top of which was a trap-door. It was opened by the 
guide, and admitted them into a small stone chamber, the walls 
of which appeared, from the embrazures of the windows, to be 
of immense thickness. The roof was groined and arched. In 
the centre of the room stood a small table, on which some pro- 
visions were placed. A small copper lamp, suspended from 
from the roof, threw a sickly light around, and discovered a 
little pallet stretched in a recess on the right. 

" You are now in the Bowyer's Tower, in the chamber where 
it is said the Duke of Clarence was drowned in the butt of 
malmsey," observed the stranger. " Here you wiU remain 
till your presence is required by the council/* 

Gunnora would have remonstrated, but the stranger waved 
his hand to herto keep silence, and, foUowed by his attendants, 
descended through the trap-door, which was closed and bolted 
beneath. 



X. 

HOir THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND MENACED SIMON RENARD IN 
SAINT PETER'S CHAPEI. ON THE TOWER-GREEN ; AND HOW qUEEN 
JANE INTERPOSED BETWEEN THEM. 

• 

It will now be proper to ascertain how far the Duke of North- 
umberland was justified in his suspicion of Queen Jane's 
conduct being influenced by some secret and adverse counsel. 
After the abrupt departure of Lord Guilford Dudley for Sion 
House, as before related, she was greatly distressed, and 
refused at first to credit tjie intelligence. But when it was 
confirmed bevond all doubt by a message from her husband 
himself, declaring that he would not return till she had 
acceded to his request, she burst into tears, and withdrew to 
her own chamber, where she remained for some time alone. 

When she reappeared, it was evident from her altered looks . 
that she had suffered deeply. But it was evident also, from 
her composure of countenance and firmness of manner, that 
whatever resolution she had formed she would adhere to it. 

Summoning the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke to her 
presence, she briefly explained to them that she had heard, 
with infinite concern and uneasiness, that the council had 
proposed to raise her husband to the throne, because shefox^- 
saw that it would breed trouble and diasatisf action, «aA^^^J^ 
endanger her own government 

** Your highness judges rightly," replied l\ie *^«3\ oi ^eia- 
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broke. " It will be said that in tbus elevating hia son, Norfh* 
umberland seeks only his own aggrandisement." 

" And it will be truly said, my lord, rejoined Jane. " But if 
this is your opinion, why was your voice given in favour of 
the measure.** - 

*• -No man is bound to accuse himself," replied Pembroke. 

" But every man is bound to speak truth, my lord,** re- 
joined Jane. " Again I ask you why your assent was given 
to this measure, which, by your own admission, is fraught 
with danger." 

" The Duke of Northumberland is my enemy," replied the 
earl, sternly. "Had this step been taken it would nave en- 
sured his destruction.*' 

" You speak frankly, my lord," rejoined the queen. " But 
you forget that it must have ensured my destruction also.** 

" I am a loyal subject of your majesty," replied the Earl 
of Pembroke, " and will shed my last drop of blood in the 
defence of your crown ; but I will not submit to the dake*8 
imperious conduct." 

" And yet, my lord, you owe your own dignity to him," re- 

i'oined Jane, sarcastically* " Sir William Herbert would not 
lave been Earl of Pembroke but for the duke*8 intercession 
with our cousin Edward. For shame, my lord I you owe him 
too much to act against him." 

** J owe him nothing,** interposed the Earl of Arundel, ** and 
may therefore speak without risk of any such imputation aa 
your majesty has thrown out against Lord Pembroke. If the 
overweening power of the Duke of Northumberland be not 
checked, it will end in his downfall, and the downfall of all those 
with whom he is connected." 

"I thank you for your counsel, my lord," replied the 
queen ; and, setting down much to your private animosity, 
will place the rest to loyalty to myself." 

"Your highness will be speedily satisfied of the truth of my 
assertion, if you refuse compliance with NorthumbLTland's 
demands,** repHed Pembroke. " But you will find it, unloB» 
you have recourse to strong measures, s^ difficult and ft 
dangerous game to play.** 

"To one who, though so young in years, is yet so old in 
wisdom as your majesty,** added the Earl of Arundel, "it will 
be needless to say, that on the first decisive movement of yonr 
rtiigii— as on that of a battle — depends the victory. If yoa 
yield, all is lost. From this one step the duke will estimate 
your character, and become either your servant or your master. 
From his conduct, also, you will know what to expect from him 

**Mj resolution is taken, my lords,** returned the queoiw- 
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"The course I liave resolved upon in reference to the duke, 
you will learn when I meet you in the council-chamber, 
where he will be present to speak for himself— and, if need 
\e, defend himself. My desire is that my reign should hcgin 
and proceed in peace. And, if you hope for my favour, you 
will forget your differences with nis grace, and act in concert 
witli me. In asserting my own power, I trust I shall con- 
vince him of the futiSty of any further struggle with me, 
aod so bring him to a sense of duty." 

" You majesty may depend upon the full support of your 
eooncil," rejoined Arundel. 

" I doubt it not, my lord," replied Jane. " And now to 
the business on which I summoned you. It may havo 
leAehed you that my dear lord has departed this morning 
for Sion House, in great displeasure that I have refused to 
oomply with his wishes." 

" We have heard as much,*' replied both noblemen. 

" My desire is that you hasten after him and entreat Tiinn 
to retium with all speed," pursued Jane. 

^ Yourmajesty then consents!" ezdaimedPembroke, hastily. 
■ " Not BO, my lord," replied the queen. " I will raise him 
to hU father's rank. He shall have a dukedom, but not a 
kin^^m." 

**J[ would counsel your majesty to reflect ere you concede 
Ham much," observed Arundel. 

"I have already said that my resolution is taken," replied 
tiie queen. ''Bepeat what I have told you to him, and 
emtreat him to return." 

**£fUreai him I" echoed Pembroke, scomfiilly. "It is 
not for your highness to entreat, but to command. Obedience 
sworn at the altar by the lips of the queen of England, is 
cancelled as soon as uttered. Your husband is your subject. 
Empower us to bring him to you, and he shall be at your 
feet within an hour." 

" My pleasure is that you literally fcdfil my injunctions, 
my lords," replied the ^ueen. " Lord Guilford Dudley was 
the husband of my choice. When I gave my hand to him 
at the altar, I luid no thought that it would ever grasp a 
sceptre, l^or, till I obtained this unlooked-for — and, believe 
me, most unwished-for dignity, — did the slightest misunder- 
standing ever arise between us. But now that I am com- 
pelled to saeriflce my affections at the shrine of duty, — now 
that I am queen as well as consort — and he is subject as 
well as husband — ^this disagreement has occurred, which a 
lit^e calm reflection will put to rights." 

" What if his lordship should refuse to T^tviiiim^ \saV 
adcedPemlut^ 
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" You will iise your best endeavours to induce him to do 
so/* replied Jane, a tear starting to lier eye, and her voice 
faltering in spite of her efforts to maintain her composure. 
'* But u you fail, I shall at least be satisfied that I have 
done my duty." 

" Your majesty's commands shall be obeyed," replied Pem- 
broke. " But we must have your licence to go forth— for we 
are detained as prisoners within the Tower." 

" You shall have it," replied Jane. And she immediately, 
wrote out the order. 

" The passport must be countersigned by the duke," said 
Pembroke. '' The gate-keepers will not hold this sufficient 
authority." 

" How !" exclaimed Jane, reddening. " Am I not queen ? 
Is not my authority absolute here P" 

"Not while the duke holds Hs high office, gracious 
miadam," returned Pembroke. " His followers give you the 
naiue of queen. But they look up to him as sovereign." 

** My lord, I need no assurance that you are Normumber- 
berland's mortal enemy," replied Jane. 

" I am your majesty's loyal subject," replied the earl. 
** And if your passport be respected, I will confess that I 
have wronged him.' 

"And if it be not, I will confess I have wronged yow, my 
lord," rejoined Jane. " The royal barge is at your service. 
An usher shall conduct you to it." 

So saying, she motioned one of her train to attend them, 
and the two nobles bowed, and departed. ^ 

As soon as they had quitted the royal presence, Pembroke 
observed to his companion : — 

" We have now effected a quarrel, which will end in North- 
umberland's destruction and Jane's dethronement. Simon 
Benardwill so fan the flame, that it shall never be extin- 
guished." 

As the earl anticipated, the queen's pass was refused — the 
warders declaring that their instructions were to suffer no 
one to go forth without the duke's written order. They then 
returned to the palace. It was some time before they were 
admitted to the queen, as she was engaged in ^;he angry 
conference previously-related with her mother-in-law. When 
the duchess had departed, they sought an audience. 

" How, my lords," cried Jane, turning very pale ; " do I 
see you again so soon P" 

"it is as I informed your highness," replied the Earl of 
Pembroke, laying the oraer on the table. "The duke is 
master here." 

"Mai" exchmied the queen, starting to her feet, "am I 
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deserted by my husband— brared by the duke— and treated 
like an infant by his imperious dame P I cry you pardon, 
my lords, you nave Tiot deceired me. You are my loyal 
subjects. Oh! I could weep to think how I have been 
deluded. But they shall find they have not made me queen 
for nothing. While I have power I will use it. My lords, 
I bid you to the council at noon to-morrow. I shall summon 
Lord Guilford Dudley to attend it, and he will refuse at his 
peril." 

" Have a care, gracious madam, how you proceed with the 
duke,** repHed Pembroke. "Your royal predecessor, Edward, 
it is said, came not fairljr by his end. If Northumberland 
finds you an obstacle to his designs, instead of a means of 
forwarding them, he will have little scruple in removing 
you.*' 

" I shall be wary, doubt it not, my lord,** rejoined Jane. 
** To-morrow you shall learn my pleasure. I coimt on your 
fidehty.*' 

" Your majesty may safely do so,*' they repHed. And with 
renewed assurances of zeal, they departed. 

" Her spirit is now fairly roused," observed Pembroke, as 
they quitted the palace. '* If she hold in the same mind till 
to-morrow, it is all over with Northumberland.*' 
- " Sottvent femme variey hien fol est qui s*y fie" obsenred 
Simon Eenard, advancing to meet them. "Let me know 
how you have sped.-' 

The Earl of Pembroke then related the particulars of their 
interview with the queen. 

" All goes on as well as I could desire," observed Eenard. 
" But she must come to an open rupture with him, else the 
erafty duke will find some means of soothing her wounded 
pride. Be that my task." 

Taking their way slowly along the outer ward, the trio 
passed under the gloomy gateway of the Bloody Tower, and 
ascended a flight of steps on the left lea^g to the Tower 
Ghreen. Here (as now) grew an avenue of trees, and beneath 
tiieir shade they found De Noailles, who instantly jomed 
ihem, Eenard then entered into a fuU detail of his schemes, 
and acquainted them with the mformation he had received 
tiirongh his messengers, in spite of all the duke's precautions, 
of the accession in strength which Mary's party had received, 
and of the numbers who had declared themselves in her 
favour. He further intimated that his agents were at work 
among the people to produce a revolt in the metropolis. 

As they proceeded across the Tower Green, tne Earl of 
Pembroke paused at a httle distance from t\x<& (^^^^^ ^xi^ 
pointing to a sguare paich of ground} e&^edi Vj ^ \^x^^t 
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of white stones, and completely destitute of herbage^ 
said — 

" Two queens have perished here. On this spot stood the 
scaffolds of Anne Bolejn and Catherine Howard." 

'* And ere long a tlurd shall be added to their number/' 
observed Eenard, gloomily. 

Shaping their coarse towards the north-east angle of the 
fortress* they stopped before a small turret, at tiiat time 
called the Martin Tower, and used as a place of confinement 
for state offenders, but now denominated the Jewel Tower, 
from the circumstance of its being the depository of the 
regalia. 

" Within that tower are imprisoned the Catholic Bishops 
Gardiner and Bonner," remarked Anmdel. 

" Let Mary win the crown, and it shall be tenanted by the 
Protestants, Cranmer and Ridley,*/ muttered Eemird. 

While the others returned to the Green, Benard lingered 
for an instant to contemplate the White Tower, which is seen 
perhaps to greater advantage from this point of view than 
from any other in the fortress. And as it is in most respects 
tmchanged, — excepting such repairs as tune has rendered 
necessary, and some alterations in the doorways and windows, 
to be noted hereafter, — ^the modem visitor to this spot may, 
if he pleases, behold it in much the same state that it ap- 
peared to the plotting Spanish ambassador. 

Eising to a height of nearly a hundred feet; built in a 
quadrangular form; terminated at each angle by a lofty 
turret, tliree of which are square, while the fourth, situated 
at the north-east, is circular, and of larger dimensions than 
the others ; embattled ; having walls of immense liiiokness 
exceeding fourteen feet, and fiurther strengthened by broad, 
flat buttresses, dividing the face of the building into compajrt- 
ments ; lighted bv deep, semicircular-arched windows r-^^Jiis 
massive stronghold, constructed entirely of stone, and now 
in some parts defaced by a coating of mortar and flints, — 
occupies an area of an hundred and sixteen feet on the north 
and south, and ninety-six on the east and west. At the south- 
east comer is a broad, semicircular projection, marking the 
situation of St. John's Chapel, already aescribed. The round 
turret, at the north-east angle, was used as an observatory by 
the celebrated astronomer, Flamstead, in the reign of Charles 
liie Second. The principal entrance was on the north, and 
was much more spacious than the modem doorway, which 
occupies its site. 

At the period pf this chronicle the White Tower was con- 
nected, aft has already been mentioned, on the south-east with 
t!&e Msvient palace. On the south stood a fabrb oaUed the 
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Jmrel-hoose ; while at the soath-westem anele was another 
embattled stracture of equal elevation and dimensions with 
the By-ward Tower and the other gates, denominated the 
Coal-harbour Tower. These, with the Lanthom Tower and 
the line of buildings ertendiiig in an easterly direction to- 
wards the Broad Arrow Tower, have totally disappeared, and 
the White Tower is now disconnected with every other edifice. 
Per centuries it has stood, and for centuries may it continue 
to stand! Within it« waUs the old monarchs of England 
have held their councils, — within its vaults prisoners have 
sighed, — from its gates queens have come forth to execution ! 
— -iong may it flourish as a fearful memento of the past. 

On the present occasion, it presented a stirring picture. 
From a tall staflT, planted on the roof, floated the royal 
standard. Cannon bristled irom its battlements, and armed 
men were seen marching from post to post on its platforms. 
Before the principal entrance four warders were stationed ; 
and in front troops of arquebusiers and archers were passing 
under the review of their leaders. The sound of marti^ 
music filled the air; pennons and banners fluttered in the 
breeze ; and pikes, steel caps, and corslets, glittered in the 
sonbeams. Amid these warlike groups, the figures of the 
ffigantic warders and their diminutive attendant, Xit, caught 
tiie eye of Eenard, and filled him with astonishment : — ^the 
former being taller by the head and shoulders than the mass 
of their companions, besides far exceeding them in bulk and 
size of limb ; while the latter, with more than ordinary pre- 
tensions to the dignity of manhood, had scarcely the stature 
of a child. It must not be omitted in the description of the 
White Tower, that the summits of its four turrets were sur- 
mounted by large vanes, each decorated with a crown, in the 
hollows of which, as in our own time^ the jackdaws were 
aooustomed to build. 

After gazing at this magnificent structure for a few minutes, 
and indidging in the emotions which its contemplation iu- 
spired, Simon Benard followed his companions, and resumed 
his discourse. They had again adverted to Jane, when the 
door of the principal entrance of the White Tower was thrown 

S>en, and, attended by the Duchess of Suflblk and the Ladies 
eusrtings and Herbert, the subject of their conference issued 
from it, and proceeded on foot towards St. Peter's Chapel. 
The road was immediately cleared by her attendants, and the 
Ihree gigantic warders and their tmy companion marched 
before her, and planted themselves on either side of the 
ohapel-door. Glancing significantly at his companions, 
Bena^ motioned them to follow himi and kuxik^ \.q\«^:l^ 
ttte Baored pile. 
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" What ! you a rigid Catholic, M. Benard," obserred Pem- 
broke, " about to attend Protestant worship P Hopes may be 
entertained of your conversion." 

" Stronger hopes may be entertained ^aa,t I shall restore 
the ancient worship/' muttered E<enard, as he entered the 
chapel, and took his place, unobserved by the queen, behind 
one of the columns of the aisle, while sue advanced to the 
altar. 

Erected in the reign of Edward the First, the little chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula (the parochial church ; for the Tower, 
it is almost needless to say, is a parish in itself), is the second 
structure occupying the same site and dedicated to the same 
saint. The earlier fabric was much more spacious, and con- 
tained two chancels, with stalls for the king and queen, as 
appears from the following order for its repair issued in the 
reign of Henry the Third, and recorded by Stow : — " The 
king to the keepers of the Tower work, sendeth greeting: We 
command you to brush or plaster with lime well and decently 
the chancel of St. Mary in the church of St. Peter within 
the bailiwick of our Tower of London, and the chancel of St. 
Peter in the same church; and from the entrance of the 
chancel of St. Peter to the space of four feet beyond the 
stalls made for own and our queen's use in the same church ; 
and the same stalls to be painted. And the little Mary with 
her shrine and images of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and Cathe- 
rine, and the beam beyond the altar of St. Peter, and the 
little cross with its images, to be coloured anew, and to be 
refreshed with good colours. And that ye cause to be made 
a certain image of St. Christopher holding and carrying Jesus 
where it may best and most conveniently be done, and painted 
in the foresaid church. And that ye cause two fair tables 
to be made and painted of the best colours concerning the 
stories of the blessed Nicholas and Katherine, before the 
altars of the said saints in the same church. And that ye 
cause to be made two fair cherubims with a cheerful and 
joyful countenance standing on the right and left of the great 
cross in the said church. And moreover, one marble font 
with marble pillars well and handsomely wro^ht." 

Thus much respecting the ancient edmce. Tne more recent 
chapel is a small, unpretending stone structure, and consists 
of a na7e and an aisle at the north, separated by pointed 
arches, supported by clustered stone pillars of great beauty. 
Its chief interest is derived from the many illustrious and ill- 
fated dead crowded within its narrow walls. 

Here rested, for a brief season, the body of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Eochester, beheaded in 1535, for denying the king's 
sapremacj — "a prelate," says Hohnshed, ** of great learning 



and of vei^ good life. The Pope liad elected him a cardinal 
and sent lus hat as far as Calais. But his bead was ofl' before 
his hat was on, so that thqy met not." Next to Fisher was 
interred his friend, the wise, the witty, the eloquent Sir 
Xhomas More, whom Hall, the chronicler, hesitates whether 
lie shall describe as " a foolish wise man, or a wise foolish 
man," — and who jested eren on the scaffold. His body was 
afterwards removed, at the intercession of his daughter, Mar- 
garet Eoper, to Chelsea. Here also was interred the last of 
uLe right line of the Plantagenets, Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, the mother of Cardinal Pole. The venerable 
countess refused to lay her head upon the block, saying (as 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury reports), — " * So should traitors 
do, and I am none.' Neither did it serve that the execu- 
tioner told her it was the fashion :— so turning her grey head 
every way, she bid him, if he would have it, to get it as he 
could : 80 he was constrained to fetch it off slovenly.** 

Here also was deposited the headless trunk of another of 
Henry the Eighth's victims, Thomas Lord Cromwell, the son 
of a olacksmith, who, having served as a common soldier 
under Bourbon, at the sack of Eome, entered Wolsey's ser- 
Tioe, and rose to be Grand Chamberlain of the realm. Here, 
in Elizabeth's reign, were brought the remains of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of JSTorfolk, who aspired to the hand of the 
Queen of Scots. And here also were laid those of Bobert 
Pevereux, the rash and ill-fated Earl of Essex. Under the 
commimion-table was interred, at a later date, the daring and 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who fell a sacrifice to his 
ambition. And to come down to yet more recent times, be- 
neath the little gallery at the west of the chapel were buried 
the three leaders of the rebellion of 1745— Lords Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat. 

There were four other graves, which, as being more nearly 
connected with the personages introduced in tiiis chronicle, 
it will be proper to notice separately. Before the altar, on the 
west, a plain flag bore the inscription ** ^U&oartr Sepmottr,i9ulie 
|»C Somerset, 1662." On the next grave to that of the great Lord 
Protector was written *'1KatfKrine l^oSjaart," and on the adjoining 
8tone, ** %nxit ISoUpn." These two queens— equally unfortu- 
nate, but not, perhaps, equally culpable — ^perished within five 
years of each oti^er, the latter sufiering in 1636, the former 
in 1641. Close to the wall on the right, a fourth grave bore 
the name of" TOomas Sepmour, IBaron ftulrUp.'* Seymour was 
brother to the Duke of Somerset, and Lord High Admiral of 
England ; and the only stain on the Protector's otherwise re- 
proachless character is, that he signed his death-w&vx«.\x^^ t)xv^ 
Oedined to use the power he undoublcdiy ^o^^e^^^^, oi \t^- 
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curing his pardon. The Eery and ambitions admiral was be- 
headed in 1549. 

Between this grave and that of ^ Anne Boleyn intervened a 
plain stone, unmarked by anv inscription, and indicating a 
vacant tomb. Beneath this nag, eighteen months afler the 
execution of his victim, the Duke of Somerset — and barely 
six weeks from the day on which this chronicle opens — was 
deposited the headless trunk of the once all-powerful and 
arrogant Northumberland. 

The service over, as the queen was about to depart, Simon 
Bcnard advanced to meet her. Eeturning his ceremonious 
salutation by a dignified greeting, Jane, with a look of some 
surprise, inquired the cause of his presence. 

" X might have chosen a more fitting season and place for 
an audience with your majesty," replied Benard, in the low 
and silvery tone which he could adopt at pleasure. ** But I 
have that to communicate which emboldenB me to break 
through all forms." 

" Declare it then, sir," replied the queen, 

E^nard glanced significantly at her. She understood him, 
and motioning her attendants to withdraw to a little distance, 
they obeyed ; and Lady Hastings seized the opportunity of 
despatchmg a messenger to her father to acquaint him with the 
circumstance as already related. 

What was the nature of the disclosure made by the wily 
ambassador to the queen, itis notour present purpose to reveal. 
That it was important was evident from 1^ deep attention she 
paid to it ; and it was apparent, also, from her changing looks 
and agitated demeanour, that her fears were greatly 8i*oused- 
As Eenard proceeded, her uneasiness increased so much ih&t 
she could scarcely support herself, and her attendants were 
about to hasten to her assistance, when a gesture from the 
ambassador checked them. 

Different inferences were drawn by the various witnesses of 
this singular interview. But all were satisfied of the asceii* 
dancy -which Eenard had, in some manner, acquired over the 
youthful sovereign. While glances of triumph were ex- 
changed between the conspiring lords, who watched them 
from their station in the aisle, the greatest misgivings were 
experienced by the Ladies Hastings and Herbert. Unable to 
comprehend the mystery, they were so much struck with the 
pecmiar expression of Jane's coujitenance, which precisely 
resembled the look she wore after the mysterious occurrence 
in St. John's Chapel, that they could not help thinking the 
present conference had some relation to that event. 

Eenard's manner, indeed, was so extraordinary that it fur- 

J22shed some clue to the nature of his discourse. Casting off 

the insmuatJBg tone and deferential deportment with which 
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he had commenced, he gradually assumed a look and accent 
of command, and almost of menace. His figure dilated, and 
fixing his black flaming eye upon the trembling queen, be 
stamped his foot upon the vacant grave on whicli be was 
Btanding, and said, m a voice so loud that it reached the ears 
of the listeners, 

" Your majesty will never wear your crown in safety till 
Northumberland lies here." 

Before any answer could be returned, the door of the chapel 
was suddenly thrown open, and the duke presented himself. A 
momentary change passed over Benard's countenance at this 
interruption. But he instantly recovered his composure, and 
folding his arms upon his breast, awaited the result. 

Unable to control his indignation, the duke strode towards 
them, and flinging his jewelled cap on the ground, drew his 
sword. 

" M. Benard," he exclaimed, "you are a traitor I" 

** To whom, my lordP" repHed Kenard, calmly. 

*' To me — ^to the queen," rejoiDcd the duke. 

** If to be your grace's enemy is to be a traitor, I confess I 
am one," retorted Kenard sternly. " But I am no traitor to 
her majes^." 

" It is wise !" exclaimed the duke, furiously. " You are 
her worst and most dangerous enemy. And nothing but the 
sacred spot in which you have sought shelter, prevents me 
from takmg instant vengeance upon you." 

Senanl smiled disdaimully. 

^' Your grace threatens suely," he said, in a taunting tone. 

*' Insolent I" exclaimed the duke, roused to a pitch of 
ini|raYema})le fury. " Draw and defend yourself, or I will 
itzuce you dead at my feet." 

" Put up your sword, my lord," cried Jane, throwing herself 
between them. " You forget in whose presence you stand." 

"No!" exclaimed Northumberland, "I do not forget. I 
4un in the presence of one who owes her authority to me — 
and who holds it through me. The same power wnich made 
you queen, can as readfly unmake vou." 

" Your majesty will now judge wno is the traitor," observed 
Benard, sarcastically. 

" I do," she replied. " I command your grace," she con- 
tmued, authoritatively addressing Northumberland, " to quit 
the chapel instantly." 

" What if I refuse to obey P" rejoined the duke. 

" Your grace will do well not to urge me too far," replied 
Jane. " Obey me, or take the consequences." 

<* "What are they P" cried the duke contemptuously. 

" Your arrest," said the Earl of PembroVe,\a"5Sxia\ckft.V«Jv^ 
upon his Bwordj smd advancing. " If his gtace -^m tlo\. ^qX*- 
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mit Himself to your Liglmess's authority, we will compel him 
to do so." 

" Jane !'* said the duke, suddenly controlling himself— "be 
warned before it is too late. You are in the iiands of those 
who will destroy you." 

" On the contrary," rejoined Renard, " her majesty i s in the 
hands of those who will uphold her, and destroy ^ow." 

" "No more of this," interposed the queen. ** If you ar^, 
what you profess yourselves, my faithful subjects, you will 
reconcile your differences." 

" Never !" exclaimed the duke. " Let M. Eenard look to 
himself." 

** Another such menace, my lord," said Jane, " and I place 
you in arrest." 

" Threatened men live lon^," observed Renard. " I beseech 
your majesty not to place any restraint upon his grace." 

" Will your highness grant me a moments speech with you?" 
said Nor^umberland, sheathing his sword. 

" Not now, my lord," replied Jane. " To-morrow, at the 
council, you shall be fully heard. And I charge you, by your 
allegiance, to cease all hostilities tiU then. Have X ydui 
knightly word for this P" 

" You have," replied the duke, after a moment's reflection. 

" And yours, M. EenardP" continued the queei^ tumixig 
to him. 

" Since his grace has passed his word I cannot withhold 
mine," replied the ambassador. *• But I give it with reluctance." 

" Your grace will not fail to attend Sie council to-morrow," 
said Jane. 

"If your highness desires it I will not, undoubtedly," 
replied the duke. " But since you decline to act upon my 
advice, there can be little need for my presence." 

. ** My wishes — ^my commands are that you attend," rejoined 
the queen. 

" Your wishes are commands,** rejoined the duke. " I will 
be there." 

" Enough,** replied Jane. " M. Eenard, you wiU accom- 
pany me to the palace.*' 

As the ambassador was preparing to depart, he perceived 
Northumberland's cap lying at his feet. 

" Your grace's hat," he observed, pointing to it. And 
glancing significantly at Jane, he addcd« m an audible whisper, 
" Would the head were in it !" 

" Ha !" exclaimed the duke, laying his hand upon his sword. 
" But you are safe till to-morrow." 

Heiiard made no reply, but with a smUe of exultation 
followed the queen out of i^e chapeL 
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XL 

HOir THE DURE OF KOItTIITTMBERLAND ITAS niEVATLED UPON TO 
UNDERTAKE THE ENTERPRISE AGAINST THE LADT MART. 

At noon on the following day, the council was held as 
appointed by the queen. In the meantime, alarming in- 
telligence having been received of the accession which Mary's 
party had obtained, it became absolutely necessary that im- 
mediate and decisive measures should be taken agamst her. 

As soon as the lords of the council, including the two 
ambassadors, Benard and Noailles, were assembled, and the 
queen had taken her scat upon the throne, the Earl of 
Pembroke stepped forward, and thus addressed her : — 

"It is with mfinite concern that I have to apprise your 
majesty that news has just been brought that Sir Edward 
Hastings, with an army of four thousand men, has gone over 
to ihe Lady Mary. live counties also have revolted. Your 
highness is already aware that the Earls of Sussex, Bath, and 
Oxford, Lord Wentworth, Sir Thomas Comwallis, and Sir 
Henry Jemingham, have raised the commoners of Suffolk 
and ^Norfolk. Lord Windsor, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir 
Bobert Drury, and Sir Edward Hastings, have now raised 
^ose of Buckinghamshire. Sir John Williams and Sir 
Leonard Chamberlain have stirred up a party in Oxfordshire, 
and Sir Thomas Tresham another in Northamptonshire. 
These rebels with their companies are now marching towards 
I*ramlingham Castle." 

" The revolt must be instantly checked," rejoined Jane. 
** An army must be sent against her." 

"To whom will your majesty entrust its command P" in- 
gmred the Earl of Pembroke. 

" To one well fitted for the office,— my father, the Duke of 
Suffolk," answered the queen. 

" My advice is, that it be given to the Duke of Northum- 
berlano," said the Earl of Arundel. " Wherever he has car- 
ried his arms — in Scotland and in Erance — ^he has been 
victorious. The recollection of the defeat sustained by the 
rebels at Dussindale will operate in his favour. His grace 
has every recommendation for the office. Having achieved 
the victory of Norfolk once already, he will be so reared that 
none will dare to lift up a weapon against him. Besides 
which, I need scarcely remind your highness, who must be 
familiar with his high reputation, that he is the best man of 
war in the realm, as well for the ordering of his cam^a ^\A 
soldiers, both in battle and in the tent, as ^ox \vv& ^TL-^ercviT^^sa 
and wisdom^ Trith which ho can both animaXiC \i^a ^rEDi ^^ 
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either vanquisli his enemies by his courage and skill, or else 
dissuade them (if need be) from their enterprise." 

" My voice is for Northumberland," cried CeciL 

** And mine," added Huntingdon. 

" We are all unanimous," cried the rest of the council. 

"Your grace hears the opinion just giren," said Jane. 
" Will you undertake the command P" 

"No," answered the duke, bluntly. "I will shed my 
blood in your majesty's defence. But I see through the 
designs of your artful council, andiifill not be made their dupe; 
Their object is to withdraw me from you. Let the Duke of 
Suffolk take the command. I will maintain the custody of 
the Tower." 

"Do not suffer him to decline it," whispered Simoit 
Eenard to the queen. " By this meahs you will accomplish 
a double purpose — ^insure a victory over Mary, and free your- 
self from the yoke he will otherwise impose upon you. If 
the Duke of Suffolk departs, and he is left absolute master of 
the Tower, you will never attain your rightful position." 

" You are right," replied Jane. " My lord," she continued, 
addressing the duke, " I am satisfied that the council mean 
you well. And I pray you, therefore, to acquiesce in their 
wishes and my own." 

" Why will not your highness send the Duke of Suffolk, as 
you have this moment proposed?" rejoined Northumberland. 

" I have bethought me," replied tlie queen. "And as my 
husband has thought fit to absent himself from me at this 
perilous juncture, I am resolved not to be left without a 
protector. Your grace will, therefore, deliver up the keys of 
the Tower to the Duke of Suffolk." 

"Nay, your majesty," cried Northumberland. 

"I will have no nay, my lord," interrupted the queen, 
peremptorily. "I will in nowise consent that my father 
shall leave me. To whom else would your grace entrust the 
command?" 

The duke appeared to reflect for a moment. 

" I know no one," he answered. 

" Then your grace must perforce consent," said the queen. 

" If your majesty commands it, I must. But I feci it is a 
desperate hazard," replied Northumberland. 

"It is so desperate," whispered Pembroke to Benard, 
"that he has not one chance in his favour." 

" The council desire to know your grace's determination P" 
said Arundel. 

" My determination is this," rejoined the duke. "Since 
roxk think it good, I will go, — ^not doubting your fidelity to 
ibe queen 's majesty, whom I shall leave in your custody. 
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"He is lost!" whispered Benard. 

"Your grace's commission for the lieutenantship of the 
army shall be signed at once/' said Jane; "and. I beseech 
you to use all diligence.'* 

** I will do what in me lies," replied the duke. " My 
retinue shall meet me at Durham House to-night. And I 
will see the munition and artillery set forward before day- 
Ixreak." 

A ^use now ensued, during which the duke's commission 
was signed by the whole cotmcil. 

*' It is his death-warrant," observed Eenard to the Earl of 
Anmdel. 

** Here is your warrant, under the broad seal of England,** 
said the Earl of Pembroke, delivering it to him. 

'* I must have my marches nrescnbed," replied the duke. 
** I will do nothiQg without authority." 

" What say you, my lords ?" said Pembroke, turning to 
them. 

" Agree at once," whispered Eenard, " he is planning his 
own rum." 

" Your grace shall have ftill powers and directions," rejoined 
Pembroke. 

"It is well," replied Northumberland. "My lords," he 
continued with great dignity, addressing the council, " I and 
the other noble personages, with the whole army that are now 
about to go forth, as well for the behalf of you and yours, as 
for the estabhshin^ of the queen's highness, shall not only 
adventure our bodies and lives amongst the bloody strokes and 
cruel assaults of our adversaries in the open fields ; but also 
we leave the conservation of ourselves, cnildren and families, 
at home here with you, as altogether committed to your truth 
and fidelity. If," he proceeded sternly, "we thought you 
would, through malice, conspiracy, or dissension, leave us, 
your friends, in the briars and betray us, we could as well, 
m sundry ways, foresee and provide for our own safety, as 
any of you, by betraying us, can do for yours. But now, 
upon the only trust and faithfiilness of yournonours, whereof 
W6 think otirselves most assured, we do hazard our lives. And 
if ye shall violate your trust and promise, hoping thereby of 
life and promotion, yet shall not Grod aocoimt you innocent of 
our bloods, neither acquit you of the sacred and holy oath of 
allegiance, made freely by you to the queen's highness, who, 
by your own and our enticement, is rather of force placed 
therein, than by her own seeking and request. Consider, also, 
that God's cause, wluch is the preferment of his wotd, "koA. 
fear of Papist's entrance, hath been (aa ^ou \i»N^ "Viec^Hftlort^ 
ihrays declared^ the original ground wouexeu^QaiQ^^^^^^.^ 

Q 2 
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the first motion granted your good wills and consents there- 
unto, as by your handwritings appeareth. And think not tho 
contrary, 'fiut if ye mean deceit, though not forthwith, yet 
hereafter. Heaven will revenge the same.** 

" Your grace wrongs us by these suspicions," observed the 
Earl of Arundel. 

*'Iwill say no more,'* rejoined the duke, "but in this 
perilous time wish you to use constant hearts, abandoning all 
malice, envy, and private affections." 

" Doubt it not," said Cecil. 

" I have not spoken to you in this sort upon any mistrust I 
have of your truths," pursued the duke, " of which I have 
always hitherto conceived a trusting confidence. But I have 
put you in remembrance thereof, in case any variance should 
arise amongst you in my absence. And this I pray you, wish 
me not worse good-speed in this matter than you wish your- 
selves.** 

" We shall all agree on one point,'* observed Pembroke 
aside toE«nard — "and that is a hope that he may neverretum." 

" K your grace mistrusts any of us in this matter, you are 
deceived," rejoined Arundel, "for wl^ich of us can wash his 
hands of it. And if we should shrink from you as treasonable, 
which of us can excuse himself as guiltless r Therefore, your 
doubt is too far cast.'* 

" I pray heaven it bo so,** replied the duke, gravely. 
" Brother of Suffolk, I resign the custody of the Tower to 
you, entreating you, if you would uphold your daughter*8 
crown, to look well to your charge. I now take my leave of 
your highness." 

" Heaven speed your grace," replied Jane, returning his 
haughty salutation. 

" Farewell, my lord," said the Earl of Arundel, '* I am 
right sorry it is not my chance to bear you company, as I 
would cheerfully spend my heart's blood in your defence." 

" Judas !" muttered the duke. 

Upon this, the council broke up, and Jane returned to the 
palace accompanied by the Duke of Suffolk, the two ambas- 
sadors, aad others of the conspiring nobles. 

" We may give each other joy," said Pembroke to Benard, 
as they walked along — " we are at last rid of Northumberland. 
Suffolk will be easily disposed of." 

" Queen Mary shall be proclaimed in London, before to- 
morrow night," rejoined !Kenard. 

Meanwhue, the duke, attended by the Marquis of North- 
ampton, the Lord Grey, and divers other noblemen, entered 
hja harse, and proceeded to Durham House. On the same 
^^ht, he muBtered his troops, and made every preparation 
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for lis departure. As lie rode fortli on tlie followinff morning 
throu^li Shoreditch great crowds collected to see liim pass. 
■ But they maintained a sullen and ominous silence. 

" The people press to see us,** observed the duke^ in a 
melancholy tone to Lord Grey, who rode by his side ; " but 
not one saith God speed us !*' 



XII. 

BOW MAGOG BECAME ENAMOURED OF A BUXOM WTOdf, 7CLEPED DAME 
PLACIDA PA8TON; HOW UE WENT A WOOUIG; AND HOW HE 
PROSPERED IN BIS SUIT. 

'Ok the night of the Duke of Northumberland*s departure, as 
the three gigantic warders and their dwarfish attendant were 
assembled in their lodging in the By-ward Tower, preparatory 
to their evening meal, the conduct of Magog, which had been 
.strange enough throughout the day, became so very extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable, that his brethren began to think 
he must have taken leave of his senses. Flinging his huge 
frame on a bench, he sighed and groaned, or rather bellowed, 
like an over-driven ox, and rolling his great saucer eyes up- 
wards, till the whites only were visible, thumped his chest 
with a rapid succession of blows, that sounded like the strokes 
of a sledge-hammer. But the worst sympton, in the opinion 
of the others, was his inability to eat. Magog's case must, 
indeed, be desperate, if he had no appetite for supper-and 
■such a supper ! Seldom had their board been so abundantly 
and invitingly spread as on the present occasion — ^and Magog 
refused to partake of it. He must either be bewitohed, or 
alarmingly ill. 

, SuppEed by the provident attention of the pantler and his 
spouse, the repast consisted of a cold chine of beef, little the 
worse for its jsrevious appearance at the royal board; a mighty 
lumber pie, with a wall of pastry several inches thick, momded 
to resemble the White Tower, and filled with a savoury mess 
of ham and veal, enriched by a goodly provision of forcemeat 
balls, each as lar^e as a cannon-shot ; a soused gurnet floatine 
in claret ; a couple of pullets stufied with oysters, and served 
.with a piquant sauce of oiled butter and barberries : a skirret 
pasty ; an app|le tansy ; and a prodigious marrow pudding. 
iioT, in this bill of fare, must be omitted an enormous los^, 
bi^ed expressly for the giants, and compounded of nearly a 
bushel of mingled wheaten flour and baney, which stood at 
one end of the table, while at the opposite extremity wsa \>\a£.^^ 
a jpne-hooped pot of mead — ^the distance lDe\*^eeT2L ^^jckVo^'*^ 
denoting a gvah of the hoimning fluid. 
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But aR these *;oocl thin^ wore thrown away upon Macc^. 
With some persuasioa he was induced to take his seat at the 
table, but after swallowin;^ a siiurle moutht'ul or the beef, he 
laid down his knife and fork, and left the rest untastod. In 
Tain Oj^ iir?jed him to try the pullets, assurin^him he would 
find them delicious, as they were cooked by Pame Potentia 
herself: — in vain Gog SL-ooped out the most succulent morsels 
&om the depths of the lumber pie. loadin^^ his plate with 
gobbets of fat and forcemeat balls. He declined both oifers 
with a melancholy shake of the head, and began to si^h and 
groan more dismally than ever. 

Exchanging sigmficant looks with each other, the two giants 
thought it best to leave him to himself, and assiduously 
addressed themselves to their own meaL By way of setting 
him a good example, they speedily cleared tne came to the 
bone. The gurnet was next despatched ; and a conaulerable 
inroad made into the lumber pie, — three of its turrets having 
already disappeared, — ^when, as if roused &om a trance, 
Magog suddeuly seized the marrow pudding, and devoured it 
in a trice. He then applied himself to the nine-hooped. pot» 
and taking a long deep draught, appeared exceedingly relieved. 

But his cahnness was of short duration. The fit almost 
instantly returned with fresh violence. Without giving the 
slightest intimation of his intention, he plucked his cap fram. 
his brow, and fiung it at Xit, who chanced at the moment to 
be perched upon a stool stirring a great pan of sack posset* 
set upon a chafing-dish to warm, wiui such force as to preci- 
pitate him over b^ad and ears into the liquid, which, fortii- 
nately, was neither hot enough to scald him, nor deep enoQ^b. 
to drown him. When he reappeared, the mannikin utterea a 
shrill scream of rage and terror ; and Og, who could not help 
laughing at his comical appearance, hastened to his assistance* 
and extricated him &om Jus unpleasant situation. 

By the aid of a napkin, Xit was speedily restored to a 
state of tolerable cleanhness, and though his habiliments were 
not a littLo damaged by the viscous fiuid in which they had 
been immersed, he appeared to have suffered more in temper 
than in any other way from the accident. While Og was 
rubbing him dry, — perhaps with no very gentle hand, — he 
screamed and cned like a peevish infant undergoing the pro- 
cess of ablution ; and he was no sooner set free, than darting 
to the spot where Magog*s cap had fallen, ho picked it up, and 
dipping it in the sack-posset, hurled it in its owner's face. 
Defightcd with this retaliation, he crowed and swaggered 
about the room, and stamping fiercely upon the groiuid, tried 
to draw his sword ; but this he found impossible, it being fast 
ffJued to tlw scabbard. Magog, however, paid no sort of 
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attention to his antics, but having wiped his face with the end 
of the table-cloth, and wrung his Donnet, marched deliberately 
out of the room. His brothers glanced at each other in sur- 
prise, and were hesitating whether to follow, when they were 
relieved from further anxiety on this score by Xit, who hur- 
ried after him. They then very quietly returned to the repast, 
and trusting aU would come right, contented tliemsclves with 
Buch interjectional remarks as did not interfere with the pro- 
cess of mastication. In this way they continued, until the 
zetum of i^it, who, as he entered the room, exclaimed, with a 
half-merry, half-mischievous, expression of countenance, " I 
have found it out — I have found it out 1" 

" Found out what P" cried out both giants. 

^* He is in love," replied the dwarf, 

"Magoffin love!" ejaculated Og, starting. "Impossible!" 

** You snail be convinced to the contrary, if you will come 
with me," rejoined Xit. " I have seen him enter the house. 
And, what is more, I have seen the lady." 

" Who is she P" demanded Gog. 

" Canyon not guess," rejoined Xit. 

" The fair Cixjely," returned the giant. 

" You are wide of the mark," replied the dwarf—" though, 
I confess, she is lovely enough to turn his head outright. But 
he is not so moonstruck as to aspire to her. Had X sought 
)ier hand there might have been some chance of success. But 
Magog— pshaw !" 

" Tush 1" cried Off, " I will be sworn it is Mistress Bridget 
Cmmbewell, the Eowyer's daughter, who hath bewitched 
liim. I have noted that she hath cast many an amorous 
glance at him of late. It is she, I'll bo sworn." 

" Then you are forsworn, for it is not Bridget Cmmbewell," 
jrejoined Xit — " the object of his affections is a widow." 

"A widow !" exclaimed both giants — " then he is lost.'* 

" I see not that," replied the dwarf. " Magog might do 
^orse than espouse Dame Placida Paston. Her husband, old 
Jiiles Paston, lefb a good round sum behind him, and a good 
round widow too. She has a bright black eye, a tolerable waist 
for so plump a person, and as neat an ankle as can be found 
within the Tower, search where you will. I am half disposed 
to enter the lists with him." 

" Say you so," repUed Og, laughing at the dwarfs pre- 
sumption, " then e'en make the attempt. And such assistance 
•8 we can render shall not be wanting ; for neither Gog nor I 
—if I do not misapprehend his sentiments — ^have any desire 
that our brother should enter into the holy state or matri* ' 
mony." 

*' liight, brother," rejoined Gog ; " "we lawat "^gte^evi.^* '"& M 
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possible, and I see not a better way than that yoii propose. 
if it does nothing else, it will afford ns excellent pastime.*' 

" Excuse me a moment," observed Xit. " If I am to play 
the suitor to advantage, I must change my dress. I wiu 
return on the instant, and conduct you to Dame Placida's 
dwelling." 

So saying, he withdrew for a short space, during which he 
arrayed himself in his holiday garments. " Magog wiU have 
no cnance," he observed, as he strutted into the room, and 
glanced at his pigmy limbs with an air of intense self-satisfac- 
tion; "the widow is already won." 

" If she be as fond of apes as some of her sex, she is so," 
replied Og ; '* but widows are not so easily imposed upon." 

The two giants, who, during Xit's absence had entirely 
cleared the board, and wound up the repast by emptying the 
nine hooped pot, now expressed themselves ready to start. 
Accordingly, they set out, and, preceded by Xit, shaped their 
course along the southern ward, and passing beneath the gate- 
way of the Bloody Tower, ascended the hill leading to the 
green, on the right of which, as at the present time, stood a 
range of buildings inhabited by the warders and other re- 
tainers of the royal household. 

Before one of these Xit stopped, and pointing to an open 
window about six feet from the ground, desired Gog to raise 
him up to it. The giant complied, when they beheld a sight 
that filled them with merriment. Upon a stout oak table— 
for there was no chair in the domicile sufficiently large to sus- 
tain him — sat Magog, his hand upon his breast, and his eyes 
tenderly fixed upon a comely dame, who was presenting mm 
with a large foaming pot of ale. The languishing expression 
of the giant's large lumpish features was so irresistibly divert- 
ing, that it was impossible to help laughing ; and the lookers- 
on only restrained themselves, in me hope of witnessing 
somethmg still more diverting. 

Dame Placida Faston had a short plump (perhaps a little 
too plump, and yet is difficult to conceive how that can well 
be,) figure ; a round, rosy face, the very picture of amiability 
and good humour ;^ a smooth chin, dimphng cheeks, and the 
brightest and merriest black eyes imaginable. Her dress wag 
neatness itself, and her dwelling as neat as her dress. With 
attractions like these, no wonder she captivated many aheait^ 
and among others that of Magog, who nad long nourished a 
secret passion for her, but could not muster courage to declare 
it — for, with a bluff and burly demeanour towards his own 
sex, the giant was as bashful as a shamefaced stripling in t^e 
j)resence of any of womankind. 

With the tact peculiarly belonging to widows Dame Pla- 
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cida had discovered tlie state of affairs, and perhaps being not 
altogether unwilling to discourage him, having accidentally 
met him on the Tower Green on the day in question, had in- 
vited him to visit her in the evening. It was this invitation 
which, had so completely upset the love-sick giant. The same 
bashfulness that prevented him from making known his at- 
tachment to the object of it, kept him silent towards his 
brethren, as he feared to excite their ridicule. 

On his arrival at her abode. Dame Placida received him 
with the utmost cordiality, and tried to engage him in con- 
versation. But all without effect. 

" I see how it is," she thought ; " there is nothing like a 
little strong liquor to unloose a man's tongue." And she 
forthwith proceeded to a cupboard to draw a pot of ale. It 
was at this juncture that she was discovered by the observers 
outside. 

Magog received the proffered jug, and, fixing a tender look 
on the fair donor, pressed his huge hand to his heart, and 
drained it to the last drop. The widow took back the empty 
vessel, and smilingly inquired if he would have it replenished. 
The giant replied faintly in the negative, — so faintly, that she 
was about to return to ihe cupboard for a fresh supply, when 
Magoc caught her hand, and nung himself on his knees before 
her. In tms posture, he was still considerably the taller of the 
two ; but bending himself as near to the ground as possible, 
he was about to make his proposal in due form, when he was 
arrested by a tremendous peal of laughter from without, 
aad, looking up, beheld Xit seated on the window-sill, while 
behind him appeared the grimungcoimtenances of his brethren. 

Adiamed and enraged at being thus detected, Magog sprang 
to his feet, and seizing Xit by the nape of the neck, would 
have inflicted some severe chiastiBement upon him, if Dame 
Placida had not interfered to prevent it. At her solicitation, 
the mannikin was released ; and he no sooner found Mmself 
at liberty, than, throwing himself at her feet, he protested he 
was dying for her. Perhaps it might be from a certain love 
of teazing, inherent even in the best-tempered of her sex, or, 
perhaps, she thought such a course might induce Magog more 
rally to declare himself; but whatever motive influenced her^ 
certain it is that Dame Placida appeared by no means dis- 
pleased with her diminutive suitor, but suffered him, after a 
decent show of reluctance, to take her hand. 

Thus encouraged, the dwarf was so elated, that springing 
upon a chair, he endeavoured to snatch a kiss. But the widow, 
having no idea of allowing such a liberty, gave him a smart* 
box on the ear, which immediately brought mm to the ^ovxtA, 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, Ait "woxiiid Va^e ^^ic^^s^t^^^ 
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had not Magog, whose feelings were really interested, begun 
to appear seriously angry. Seeing this, he judged it pruc^nt 
to desist, and contented himself with entreating the widow to 
declare which of the two she preferred. Dame Placida re- 
plied, that she must take a few hours to coasider ui>on it, but 
xnvited them both to supper on the following evening, when 
she would dehrer her answer. Having ^ven a similar invita- 
tion to the two giants outside, she dismissed the whole parly. 



xin. 

OF THE 8TBATA0EM PRACTISED BT CUTHBEBT CH0L1I0ND££ET OH THE 

JAILEB. 

Several days had now elapsed since CholmondeleT was 
thrown into the dungeon, and during that time he had been 
visited only at long 'intervals by Ni^htgall. To all his me- 
naces, reproaches, and entreaties, the jailer turned a deaf ear. 
He smiled grimly as he set down the scanty provisions— -aloaf 
and a pitcher of water — ^with which he su pplie d his captive ; 
but he could not be induced to speak. When questioned 
about Cicely and upbraided with his perfidv, his oountenanoe 
assumed an exulting expression which Chohnondeley found so 
intolerable that he never again repeated his inquiries. Left to 
himself, his whole time waspassid in devising some means of 
escape. He tried, but ine^ctually, to break his bonds, and 
at last, satisfied of its futihty, gave up the attempt. 

One night he was disturbed by the horrible amd heart- 
rending shrieks of the female prisoner, who had contrived to 
gain access to his cell. There was something about this 
mysterious person that inspired him with unaooountabla 
dread ; and though he was satisfied she was a being of this 
world, the conviction did not serve to lessen his fears. After 
making the dungeon ring with her cries for some time, 8h# 
became silent, and as he heard no sound and could distinguish 
nothing, he concluded she must have departed. Just thtti 
the imlocking of a distant door and a gleam of sickly light on 
the walls of the stone passage announced the approach of 
Kightgall, and the next moment he entered the cell. The 
li^ht fell upon a crouching female fi^re in one corner. The 
jailer started ; and his angry ejaculations caused tha poor 
creature to raise her head. 

Cholmondeley had never beheld anything so ghastly as her 

countenance, and he half doubted whether he did not look 

upon a tenant of the grave. Her eyes were sunken and 

lustreless ; her cheeks tmn and rigid, and covered with skin 

of that deadly paleness which is seen in plants deprived of 
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Jight; herflesK shronken to the bone, and her hands liko 
thoee of a skeleton. But in spite of all this emaciation, thcro 
msB Bomething in her features that seemed to denote that she 
had once been beautiful, and her condition in life exalted. The 
terror she exhibited at the approach of the jailer proved the 
dreadful usage she had experienced. In answer to nis savage 
cjaculationB to her to follow him, she flung herself on her 
toieeB, and raised her hands in the most piteous supplication. 
l^othmg moved by this, Nightgall was about to seize her and 
drag her away, when with a piercing scream she darted from 
Iiim, and took refuge behind Cholmondeley. 

" Save me 1 — save me from him !** she shrieked ; " he will 
km me." 

" Pshaw !" cried the jailer. " Come with me quietly, 
jyezia, and you shall have a warmer cell, and better food." 

" I will not go," she replied. " I will not answer to that 
juune. Give me m^ rightful title, and I will foUow you." 

** What is your title r" asked Cholmondeley, eagerly. 

'* Beware!' interposed Nightgall, raising his hand mena- 
cingly. ** Beware !" 

" fieed him not," cried Cholmondeley ; "he shall not harm 
you. Tell me how you are calledP" 

** I have forgotten," rephed the terrified woman, evasively. 
'^ I had another name once. But I am called Alexia now." 

*' What has become of your child?" asked Cholmondeley. 

"My child!" she echoed, with a frightful scream. "I 
have lost her in these dungeons. I sometimes see her before 
me running and clapping her little hands. Ah ! there she is — 
ooming towards us. She has long fair hair — light blue eyes 
*<-4)lue as the skies I shall never behold again. Do you not 
«eeh«rr 

" No," replied Cholmondeley, trembling. " How is she 
named P" 

■ '* 6he died unbaptized," replied the female. " But I meant 
■to call her Angela. Ah ! see ! she answers to the name — 
•he approaches. Angela ! my child ! — ^my child !" And the 
laiBeralble creature extended her arms, and seemed to clasp a 
phantom to her bosom. 

" Alexia !" roared the jailer, fiercely, " follow me, or I will 
hoire you scourged by the tormentor. 

•* He dare not — ^he will not"-:— cried Cholmondeley, to whom 
the wretched woman clung convulsively. " Do not go with 
him." 

** Alexia," reiterated the jailer, in a tone of increased fury. 

** Imust go," she cried, breaking from the esquire, " or he 
will kill me." And with a noiseless step she glided ^£!urs& 
•Nightgall. 
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Cliolmondelcy listened intently, and as upon a former occa- 
sion, heard stilled groans succeeded by the clangour of a 
closing door, and then all was hushed. I'he jailer returned no 
more that night. When he appeared again, it was with a 
moodier aspect than ever. He set down the provisions, and 
instantly departed. 

"While meditating upon various means of escape, an idea at 
length occurred to the voung esquire upon which he resolved 
to act. He determined to feign death. Accordingly, though 
half famished, he left his provisions untouched ; and when 
Nightgall next visited the cell, he found him stretched on the 
groundj apparently lifeless. Uttering a savage laugh, the 
jailer held the light over the supposed corpse, and exclaimed, 
" At last I am fairly rid of him. Cicely will now be mine. 
I will fling him into the burial-vaidt near the moat. But first 
to unfasten this chain." 

So saying, he took a small key from the bunch at his girdle, 
and unlocked the massive fetters that bound Cholmondeley to 
the wall. During this operation the esquire held his breath, 
and endeavoured to give his limbs the semblance of death. 
But the jailer's suspicions were aroused. 

*' He cannot have been long dead," he muttered, " perhaps 
he is only in a trance. This shall make all secure. And 
drawing his dagger, he was about to plunge it in the bosom of 
the esquire, when the latter being now freed from his bondage, 
suddenly started to his feet, and flung himself upon him. 

The suddenness of the action favoured its success. Before 
Nightfall recovered from his surprise, the poniard was wrested 
from his grasp and held at his throat. In the struggle that 
ensued, ho received a wound which brought him senseless to 
the ground ; and Cholmondeley, thinking it needless to des- 
patch him, contented himself with chaining him to the wall. 

Possessing himself of the jailer's keys, he was about to 
depart, when Nightgall, who at that moment regained his con- 
sciousness, and with it all his ferocity, strove to intercept him. 
On discovering his situation, he uttered a torrent of impotent 
threats and execrations. The only reply deigned by the 
esquire to his menaces, was an assurance that he was about 
to set free the miserable Alexia. 

Quitting the cell, Cholmondeley turned off on the left, in 
the direction whence he imagined the shrieks had proceeded. 
Here he beheld a range of low strong doors, the first of which 
he unlocked with one of the jailer's keys. The prison was 
unoccupied. He opened the next, but with no better success. 
It contained nothing except a few rusty links of chain attached 
to an iron staple driven into the floor. In the third he found 
a /bwmonldenng hones; and the fourth was totally empty. 
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He then knocked at the doors of others, and called ihc mise- 
rable captive by her name in a loud voice. But no answer 
was returned. 

At the extremity of the passage he found an open door, 
leading to a small circular chamber, in the centre of which 
stood a heavy stone pillar. From this pillar projected a long 
iron bar, sustaining a coil of rope, terminated hy a hook. On 
the ground lay an unmense pair of pincers, a curiously-shaped 
saw, and a brasier. In one comer stood a large oaken frame, 
about three feet high, moved by rollers. At the other was a 
ponderous wooden machine, li^o a pair of stocks. Against 
the wall hung a broad hoop of iron, opening in the middle 
with a hinge — a horrible instrument of torture, termed " The 
Scavenger's Daughter." Near it were a pair of iron gaunt- 
lets, which could DC contracted by screws till they crushed the 
fingers of the wearer. On the wall also hung a small brush 
to sprinkle the wretched victims who fainted from excess of 
agony, with vinegar ; while on a table beneath it were placed 
writing materials and an open volume, in which were taken 
down the confessions of the sufferers. 

Gholmondeley saw at once that he had entered the torture- 
diamber, and hastily surveying these horrible contrivances, 
was about to withdraw, when he noticed a trap-door in one 
comer. Advancing towards it, he perceived a mght of steps, 
and thinking they might lead him to the cell he was in search 
of* he descended, and came to a passage still narrower and 
eloomier than that he had quitted. As he proceeded along it, 
AC thought he heard a low groan, and hurrying in the direc- 
tion of the sound, arrived at a small door, and. knocking against 
it, caUed " Alexia," but was answered in the feeble voice of 
a man. 

" I am not Alexia, but whoever you are, liberate me from 
this horrible torture, or put me to death, and so free me from 
misery." 

After some search, Gholmondeley discovered the key of the 
. dungeon, and unlocking it, beheld an old man in a strange 
stooping posture, with nis head upon his breast, and his back 
bent almost double. The walls of the cell, which was called the 
Little Ease, were so low, and so contrived, that the wretched 
inmate could neither stand, walk, sit, nor He at full length 
within them. 
.With difficulty, — for the poor wretch's limbs were too 
much cramped by his long and terrible confinement, to allow 
him to move, — Gholmondeley succeeded in dragging him 
forth. 

" How long have you been immured here P" he inc^vjit^^. 

" I know not/' repUed the old man. " "Nol xasa^^ ^^^^^ 
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perhaps ; but to me it seems an eternity. Support me ! oli, 
support me ! I am sinkinj* fast !" 

" A draught of water ^ill revive you," cried Cholmondeley. 
" I will bring you some in a moment." 

And he was about to hurry to his cell for the pitcher, when 
the old man checked him. 

" It is useless," he cried. " I am dying ; nothing can save 
mo. Young man," he continued, fixing his glazing «yes on 
Cholmondeley, " when I was first brought to the Tower, I 
was as young as you. I have grown old in captivity. My 
life has been passed in these dismal places. I was imprisoned 
by the tyrant Henir VIII. for my adherence to the religion 
of my mthers ; and I have witnessed such dreadful thinga,- 
that, were I to relate them, it would blanch your hair lie 
mine. Heaven have mercy on my soul !" And, sinking back-* 
wards, he expired with a hollow groan. 

Satisfied that life was wholly extinct, Cholmondeley con- 
tinued his search for the scarcely less unfortunate Alexis. 
Traversing the narrow gallery, he could discover no other 
door, and he therefore returned to the torture-room, and frofm 
thence retraced his steps to the cell. As he approached it, 
Nightgall, who heard his footsteps, called out to him, and en» 
treated to be set at liberty. 

** I will do so, provided you will conduct me to the dungeon 
of Alexia," replied the esquire. 

" You have not found her P" rejoined the jailer. 

*• I have not," replied Colmondeley. " Will you guide me 
toitP" 

Nightgall eagerly answered in the affirmative. 

The esquire was about to imlock the chain, but as he drew 
near him, the jailer's countenance assumed so malignant an 
expression, that he determined not to trust him. Despite his 
entreaties, he again turned to depart. 

" You will never get out without me,"** said Nightgall. 

" I will make the attempt," rejoined Cholmondeley. And 
wrappinghimself in the jailor's ample cloak, and putting on 
his cap, he quitted the dungeon. 

This time he shaped his course difierently. Endeavouring 
to recall the road by which Nightgall had invariably ap* 
preached, he proceeded for a short time along the onwaid 
passage, and presently reaching a spot where two avenvet- 
branched off, one to tne right and the other to the left, he 
struck into the latter, and found a second range of dungeons* 
He opened the doors of several, but they were tmtenanted | 
and giving up the idea of rescuing the ill-fated Alexia, he be- 
gan to think it time to attend to his own safety. 
Tlie passage he had chosen,wh.Vch.,\ike sAHthoae he had pre* 
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viously traversed, was arched and flagged with stone, brought 
him to a low square chamber, from which a flight of steps 
ascended. Mounting these he came to two other passages, 
and, without pausing to consider, hurried along the nrst. In 
a short time ne was stopped by a strong iron door, and exam« 
ining the lock tried every key, but could find none to fit it. 
Faiimg to procure egress in this quarter, he was obliged to 
return, and choosing his course at random, struck into an 
atenuo on the right. 

Greatly surprised at the extent of the passages he had 
tracked, he could not help admiring the extraordinary solidity 
of the masonry, and the freshness of the stone, which looked 
aa if it had just come from the chisel. Arriving at a gate 
which impeded his further progress, he applied to his keys, 
and was fortunately able to open it. This did not set him 
free, as he had anticipated, but admitted him into a spacious 
vault, surounded by deep cavernous recesses, filled witn stone 
coffins. Broken statues and tattered escutcheons littered the 
ground. 

Wondering where he could have penetrated, he paused for 
a moment to consider whether he should return ; but fearful 
of losing his way in the labjrrinth he had just quitted, ho de- 
termined to go on. A broad flight of stone steps led him to 
a large folding-door, which he pushed aside, and traversing a 
sort of corridor with which it communicated, he found himself 
at the foot of a spiral staircase. Mounting it, he came to an 
extremely narrow passage, evidently contrived in the thickness 
of the wall ; and threading it, he reached a small stone door, 
in which neither bolt nor lock could be detected. 

Convinced, however, that there must be some secret spring, 
he examined it more narrowly, and at length discovered a 
small plate of iron. Pressing this, the heavy stone turned as 
upon a pivot, and disclosed a narrow passage, through which he 
crept, and found himself, to his great surprise, in the interior 
of St. John*s Chapel in the White Tower. At first he thought 
ho must be deceived, but a glance around convinced him he 
was not mistaken ; and when he called to mind the multi- 
tude of passages he had traversed, his surprise was greatly 
diminished. 

While he was thus musing he heard footsteps approaching, 
iind instantly extinguished the light. The masked door from 
which he had emerged lay at the extremity of the northern 
aisle, and the parties (for there was evidently more than one) 
came from the other end of the chapel. Finding he had been 
noticed, Cholmondeley advanced towards them. 
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XIV. 

now SIMON BENARD AND THE I.ORDS OP THE COUNCIL WERE ARRESTED 

BY LORD GUILFORD DUDLET. 

The brief and troubled reign of the ill-fated Queen Jane was 
fast drawing to a close. ]Srery fresh messenger brought tid- 
ings of large accessions to the cause of the Lady Mary, who 
was now at the head of thirty thousand men, an army trebling 
the forces of Northumberland. Added to this, the metropolis 
itself was in a state of revolt. Inmiense mobs collected in 
Smithfield, and advanced towards the Tower-gates, command- 
ing the warders to open them in the name of Queen Mary. 
These rioters were speedily driven off, with some bloodshed. 
But their leader, who was recognised as the prisoner Gilbert, 
escaped, and the next day larger crowds assembled, and it waa 
feared that an attack would be made upon the fortress. 

Meanwhile, Northumberland, whose order of march had 
been prescribed by the council, proceeded slowly on the expe- 
dition ; and the fate that attended him fully verified the old 
proverb, that delay breeds danger. An accident, moreover, 
occurred, which, while it greatly disheartened his party, gave 
additional hope to that of the Lady Mary. Six vessels, well 
manned, with troops and ammunition, stationed off Yarmouth 
to intercept Mary m case she attempted to escape by sea, were 
driven into that port, where their commanders were immedi- 
ately visited by Sir Henry Jemingham, who was levying re- 
cruits for the princess, and were prevailed upon by him to 
join her standard. 

When the news of this defection reached the Tower, even 
the warmest partizans of Jane perceived that her cause was 
hopeless, and prepared to desert her. The Duke of Suffolk 
could not concetu his uneasiness, and despatched a secret 
messenger to Lord Guilford Dudley, who, during the whole 
of this trying period, had absented himself, commanding his 
instant return. 

On receiving the summons, Dudley immediately answered 
it in person. Jane received him with the utmost affection, 
and their meeting, which took place in the presence of her 
father, the Duchess of Northumberland, and the Ladies Her- 
bert and Hastings, was deeply affecting. Lord Guilford was 
much moved, and prostrating himself before the queen, be- 
sought her forgiveness for ms ill-advised and ungenerous 
conduct, bitterly reproaching himself for having deserted her 
at a season of so much peril. 

I will not upbraid you, dear Dudley," rejoined JanQ 
neither wiU I attempt to disguise from you that your ab 
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sencc lias giren me more anguish than aught else in this sea- 
son of trouble. My crown you well know was your crown. 
But now, alas ! I fear I have lost that which, though a bauble 
in my eyes, was a precious jewel in yours." 

" Oh, say not so, my queen," repHed Lord Guilford, pas- 
Bionately, ** Things are not so desperate as you imagine. I 
have letters full of hope and confidence from my father, who 
bas reached Bury Saint Edmunds. He means to giye battle 
to the rebels to-morrow. And the next messenger will no 
doubt bring news of their defeat." 

" Heaven grant it may prove so, my dear lord !" rejoined 
Jane. ''But I am not so sanguine. 1 have despatched mis- 
sives tq the sherifis of the dinerent counties, enjoining them 
to raise troops in my defence, and have summoned tnc lord 
mayor and the city authorities to the council to-morrow, to 
decide upon what is best to be done in this emergency." 

" Daughter," said the Duke of Sufiblk, " it is my duty to 
inform you that I have just received letters from his grace of 
If orthumberland, very different in purport from that which 
has reached Lord Guilford, In them he expresses himself 
doubtful of the result of the conflict, and writes most urgently 
for further succour. His men, he says, are hourly deserting 
io the hostile camp. And, unless he speedily receives addi- 
tional force and munition, it will be impossible to engage the 
enemy." 

** This is bad news, indeed, my lord," replied Jane, mourn- 
fully. 

" Have we not troops to send him P" cried Lord Guilford 
Dudley. "If a leader is wanted, I will set forth at 



once." 



, " We cannot spare another soldier from the Tower," re- 
plied Sufiblk. "London is m a state of revolt. The fortress 
may be stormed by the rabble, who are aU in favour of Mary. 
The duke has already taken all the picked men. And, if the 
few loyaJ soldiers left are removed, we shall not have sufficient 
to overawe the rebels." 

"My lord," observed the Duchess of Northumberland, 
"you nave allowed the council too much swav. They will 
overpower you. And your highness," she added, tummg to 
iane, " has sufiered yourself to be deluded by the artful 
founsels of Simon Renard." 

" Simon Renard has given me good counsel," replied Jane. 

"You are deceived, my queen," replied her husband. 

He is conspiring against your crown ana life." 

" It is too true," julded Sufiblk, " I have detected some q1 
his dark practices." 

** Were I assured of this,** answered Scoie, " ^"a ^3mX. ^s^ 
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of my reign — ^the list exertion of my power, should be to 
avenge myself upon him." 

"Are tne guards within the Tower true to usP'* inquired 
Dudley. 

"As yet," replied Suffolk. " But they are wavering. If 
somethmg be not done to confirm them, I fear they will 
declare for Mary." 

"And the council r 

"Are plotting against us, and providing for their own 
safely." 

" Jane," said Lord Guilford Dudley, " I will not attempt 
to excuse my conduct. But if it is possible to repair tne 
injury I have done you, I will do so. Everythmg now 
depends on resolution. The council are more to be feared 
than Mary and her forces. So long as you are mistress of 
the Tower, you are mistress of London, and queen of 
England — even though the day should go against the didce, 
my father. Give me a warrant under your hand for the 
arrest of the council, and the ambassadors Benard and De 
Noailles, and I will see it instantiy executed." 

" My lord !" she exclaimed. 

" Trust me, my queen, it is the only means to save us," 
replied Dudley. " This bold step will confoimd them and 
compel them to declare their purposes. If they are your 
enemies, as I notliing doubt, you will have them in your 
power." 

"I understand," replied Jane. "You shall have the 
warrant. It will bring matters to an issue." 

At this moment, the door of the chamber was thrown open, 
and an usher announced "Monsieur Simon Renard." 

" You are right welcome, M. Renard," said Lord Guilford, 
bowing haughtily. " I was about to go in search of you." 

" Indeed, ' rejoined the ambassador, coldly returning the 
salutation. "I am glad to spare ]^our lordship so much 
trouble, — ^and I am still more rejoiced to find you have 
recovered your temper, and returned to your royal consort." 

"Insolent!" exclaimed Lord Gnilford. "Guards!" he 
cried, motioning to the attendants — ** Assure yourselves of 
his person." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Eenard, laying his hand upon his sword. 
" You have no authority for this." 

" I have the queen's warrant," rejoined Dudley, sternly. 

" The person of an ambassador is sacred," observed Renard. 
" The emperor, Charles the Fifth, will resent this outrage as 
an insult to himself." 

"J TFJll take the consequences upon myself," replied Lord 
Omlford, careleBsly. 
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*• Tour highness will not suffer this "v^Tong to be done P' 
said Itenard, addressing Jane. 

" Monsieur Renard,** replied tlie queen, " I have reason 
to believe yon have played me false. If I find you have 
deceived me, though you were brother to the emperor, you 
shall lose your head.** 

"You will have cause to repent this step," rejoined Renard, 
furiously. " The council will command my instant release.*' 

" The order must be speedy, then,** replied Dudley, " for 
I shall place them all in arrest. And nere, as luck will 
have it, are your friends the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, 
^hey wiU attend you to the White Tower.*' 

So saying, he motioned to the guards to take them into 
custody. 

** What means this P" cried Pembroke, in astonishment. 

*'It means that Lord Gruilford Dudley, who has been 
slumbering for some time in Sion House, has awakened at 
last, and fancies his royal con8ort*s crown is in danger," 
rejoined E.enard, with a bitter sneer. 

" This is some jest surely, my lord," observed Pembroke. 
** The council arrested at a moment of peril like this ! Will 
you provoke us to manifest our power P** 

**I will provoke you to manifest your treacherous designs 
towards her majesty," replied Dudley. " Away with them 
to the White Tower! Shrewsbury, Cecil, Huntingdon, 
Darcy, and the others shall soon join you there." 

" One word before we go, gracious madam P" said Pem- 
broke, addressing the queen. 

"Not one, my lord,** replied Jane. "Lord Guilford 
Dudley has my ftdl authority for what he does. I shall 
hold early coxmcil to-morrow — which you shall be at liberty 
to attend, and you will then have ample opportunity to explain 
and defend yourself.** 

Upon this, the confederate nobles were removed. 

"It is time to put an end to this farce," remarked 
!Renard, as they were conducted along the. gallery towards 
the White Tower. 

" It is," answered Pembroke, " and my first address in the 
council to-morrow shall be to proclaim Queen Mary," 

" The hair-brained Dudley imagines he can confine us in 
the White Tower," observed E^enard, laughing. " There is 
not a chamber in it without a secret passage. And thanks to 
the jailer, Nightgall, I am familiar with them all. We will 
•not be idle to-ni^t.' 
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XV. 

now GUNNORA BRAOSE SOUCnT AN AUDIENCE OF QUEEN JANE. 

Having seen tlie rest of the council conveyed to the White 
Tower, Lord Guilford Dudley returned to the palace. While 
discoursing on other matters with the queen, he casually re- 
marked that he was surprised he did not perceive his esquire 
Cuthbert Cholmondeley, in her highness's train, and was 
answered that he had not been seen since his departure for 
Sion House. Greatly surprised by the intelligence, Lord 
Guilford directed an attendant to make inquiries about him. 
After some time, the man returned, stating that he could ob- 
tain no information respecting him. 

" This is very extraordinary," said Lord Guilford. " Poor 
Cholmondeley ! What can have happened to himP As soon 
as this danger is past, I will make personal search for him." 

" I thoimit he had left the Tower with you, my dear lord," 
observed Jane. 

" Would he had !" answered her husband. " I cannot help 
suspecting h^ has incurred the enmity of the council, and has 
been secretly removed. I will interrogate them on the sub- 
ject to-morrow." 

While they were thus conversing, an usher appeared, and 
informed the queen that a young damsel supplicated an 
audience, having somewhat to disclose of importance. 

" You had better admit her, my queen," said Dudley. " She 
may have accidentally learned some plot which it is important 
for us to know." 

Jane having signified her assent, the usher withdrew, and 
presently afterwards introduced Cicely. The young damsel, 
who appeared to have suffered much, greatly interested the 
queen oy her extreme beauty and modesty. She narrated her 
story with infinite simplicity, and though she blushed deeply 
when she came to speak of the love professed for her by Chol- 
mondeley, she attempted no concealment. 

Both Jane and Lord Guilford Dudley were astonished be- 
yond measure when they learned that the young esquire had 
Deen incarcerated by Nio^htgall ; and the latter was about to 
l^proach Cicely for not having revealed the circumstance be- 
fore, when she accounted for her silence by stating that 
she had been locked within her chamber, ever since the 
night in question, by her mother. Her story ended, Dudley 
declared his intention of seeking out the jailer without delay. 
" I will first compel him to liberate his prisoner," he said, 
"jand will then inflict upon him a punishment proportionate 
^ Iiis oIFence* " 
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"Alas !" exclaimed Cicely, bursting into tears, " I fear your 
lordship's assistance will come too late. Niglitojall lias visited 
me daily, and he asserts that Master Cholmondeleyhas quitted 
the Tower by some secret passage under the moat. I lear he 
has destroyed him." 

" If it be so, he shall die the death ho merits," replied 
Dudley. " You say that the gigantic warders, whose lodging 
is in the By- ward Tower, are acquainted with the dungeon. 
I will proceed thither at once. Be of good cheer, fair damsel. 
If your lover is alive he shall wed you on the morrow, and I 
win put it out of Nightgall's power to molest you further. 
Hemain with the queen till I return." 

"Ay, do so, child," said Jane ; " I shall be glad to have you 
with me. And, if you desire it, you shall remain constantly 
near my person.*' 

" It IS more happiness than I deserve, gracious madam," 
replied Cicely, dropping upon her knee. " And though your 
majesty has many attendants more highly born, you wiU find 
none more faithful." 

"I fully believe it," replied Jane, with a sigh. "Rise, 
damsel. Henceforth you are one of my attendants." 

Cicely replied by a look of speecmess gratitude ; while 
summoning a guard!, Dudley proceeded to the By- ward Tower. 
The giants informed him they had just returned from Night- 
gall's lodging, and that he was absent. He then commanded 
mem to accompany him to the entrance of the subterranean 
dungeons beneath the Devilin Tower. 

"It will be useless to attempt to gain admission without the 
keys, my lord," replied Og ; "and they are in Master Night- 
gaU's keeping." 

" Has no one else a key P" demanded Dudley, impatiently. 

"No one, imless it be GiUian Mauger, the headsman," 
rephed Xit ; " I will bring him to your lordship, in- 
stantly." 

So saying, he hurried off in search of the executioner, 
while Dudley, attended by the two giants, proceeded slowly 
in the direction of the Beauchamp Tower. In a short time, 
the dwarf returned with Mauger, who limped after him as 
quickly as a lame leg would permit. He had no key of the 
dungeon, and on being questioned, declared there was no 
other entrance to it. 

" Break open the door, instantly, then," cried Dudley. 

Mauger declared this was impossible, as it was casea with 
iron, and fastened with a lock of great strength. 

^^gog, who was standing at a little distance with his arms 
folded upon his breast, now stepped forward, and, without 
saying a word, lifted up a large block of stoii!^ ^\aKA^ ^^st^ 
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to repair the walls, and hurling ifc against the door, instantly 
burst it open. 

" Bravely done," cried Lord Gruilford. " How can I I'eward 
the service P" 

" I scarcely know how to ask it of your lordship," rejoined 
Magog ; "but if you could prevail upon her majesty to issue 
)ier commands to Dame Placida Paston to bestow her hand 
upon me, you would make me the happiest of mankind." 

" If the dame be willing, surely sne does not require en- 
forcement," renUed Dudley, laughing ; " and if not—" 

'* She has half promised lier hand to me, my lord," said Xit, 
'• and your lordship can scarcely doubt to whom she woidd 
give the preference." 

" She has indeed a fair choice betwixt giant and dwarf, I 
must own," replied Dudley. •• But bring torches and follow 
me. More seroias business now claims my attention." 

" I will guide your lordship through these dungeons," said 
Xit. " I have often accompanied Master Kightgall in his 
visits, and can conduct you to every cell." 

" Lead on, then," said Dudley, 

After traversing a vast number of passages, and examining 
many colls, all of which were vacant, they at length came to 
the dungeon where Cholmondeley had been connned. Here 
tiiey found Nightgall, who at nrst attempted to exculpate 
himself, and made a variety of wild accusations against the 
esquire, but when he found he was utterly disbelieved, he 
confessed the whole truth. Dismissing some of his companions 
in search of the esquire, who it was evident, if the jailer's 
statement was to be credited, must have lost himself in some 
of the passages. Dudley was about to follow them, when 
I^ightgadl flung himself at his feet, and offered, if his life was 
spared, to rev^ all the secret practices of the council which 
had come to his knowledge. Dudley then ordered the rest 
of his attendants to withdraw, and was so much astonished 
at Nishtgall's conmiunication, that he determined upon 
instantly conveying him to the palace. After a long, but 
ineffectual search for Cholmondeley, whose escape has aJbread^ 
been related, Dudley contented himself with leaving Xife 
and Og to look for him; and placing Nightgall in the 
custody of the two other giants, returned with him to the 
palace. 

While this was passing, the queen had received an un« 
expected visit. She had retired to her closet with Cicely, 
and was listening to a recapitulation of the voung damsef's 
love aflair, when the hangings were suddenly drawn aside, 
and Simon Benard stepped from a masked door in the wall. 
Surprise for a moment held her silent, and Cicely was so 
jaaeh astoniahed by ^e appearance of tiie intruder, and so 
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nradh alarmed by his stern loolcs, that eke stood like 
one petrified. Hcnard's deportment, indeed, was most for- 
midable, and conld not fail to impress them both with terror. 
He said nothing for a moment, but fixed his black fiaming 
eyes menacingly on the queen. As she remained speechless, * 
hs motioned Cicely to withdraw, and she would have obeyed 
had not Jane grasped her arm and detained her. 

" Do not leave me !" she cried, " or sununon the guard." 

The words were no sooner spoken, than Eenard drew his 
sword, and placed himself between her and the door. 

" I have little to say," he observed : — " but I would have 
said it to you alone. Since you will have a witness, I am 
content." 

By this time, Jane had recovered her confidence, and 
rising, she confronted Benard with a look as stern and 
haughty as his own. 

"What brings you here, sir," she demanded; "and by 
what means have you escaped from the White Tower P — ^Are 
my guards fiEdse to their trust?" 

"It matters not how I have escaped," replied Benard^ 
** I am come hither to warn you." 

" Of what P" asked Jane. 

" Of the peril in which you stand," replied Eenard. " You 
are no longer queen. The Duke of JSTorthumberland has dis- 
banded his army, and has himself proclaimed Mary." 

" It is false," rejoined Jane. 

^' You will do well not to neglect my caution," repliedEenard. 
*' As yet the news is only known to me. To-morrow it will 
be known to all within the Tower. Fly! while it is yet time." 

"No," replied Jane, proudly. "Were your news true, 
which I doubt, I would not fiy. If I must resign my crown, 
it shall not be at your biddinig. But I am still a queen ; and 
you shall feel that I am so. Guards !" she cried, in a loud 
voice, " Arrest this traitor." 

But before the door could be opened, Benard had darted 
behind the arras and disappeared. Nor, upon searching the 
wall, could the attendants discover by what means he had 
connived his escape. Soon after this. Lord Guilford 
Dudley returned, and his rage and consternation when 
be learned what had occurred was imbounded. He fiew 
to the White Tower, where he found that Simon Benard, 
De Noailles, and the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, who 
bad been confined in a small room adjoining the council- 
f hamber, had disappeared. The guards affirmed positively 
that they were not privy to their flight, and unable to obtain 
any clue to the mystery, Dudley returned in a state of great 
perplexity to the palace, where a fresh surprise aw&\\^^ is^i^sa. 

Jane had scarcely recovered £rom thd s\xt]gnna& oeoMODiMA 
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by llonard's mysterioxig visit, when an usher presented him* 
self, and delivering a ring to her, said that it had been given 
him by an old woman, who implored an audience. Glancing 
at the ornament, the queen instantly recognised it as that 
she had given to Gunnora Braose, and desired* the attendant 
to admit her. Accordingly, the old woman was introduced, 
and approaching Jane, threw herself on her knees before her. 

" What seek you, my good dame !** asked Jane, " I pro- 
mised to grant any boon you might ask. Are you oome to 
claim fulfilment of my promise?" 

" Listen to me, gracious lady," said the old woman, " and 
do not slight my counsel, — for what I am about to say to you 
is of the deepest import. Your crown — ^your liberty — your 
life is in danger ! The council mean to depose you on the 
morrow, and proclaim Mary queen. Call to mind the warning 
I gave you before you entered this fatal fortress. My words 
have come to pass. You are betrayed — ^lost !" 

" Rise, my good woman," said Jane, ** and compose your- 
self. You may speak the truth. My enemies may prevail 
against me, but they shall not subdue me. It is now too lato 
to retreat. Having accepted the crown, I cannot — ^will not 
lay it aside, till it is wrested from me." 

" It will be wrested from you on the block, dear lady," cried 
Gunnora. " Listen to me, i beseech you. To-night you can 
make your retreat. To-morrow it will be too late." 

" It is too late already," cried a stem voice behind them, 
and Renard again presented himself. He was accompanied 
by the Earl of Pemoroke, and Cholmondeley, who was muffled 
in the jailer's cloak. ** Lady Jane Dudley," continued the 
ambassador, in an authoritative voice, " there is one means of 
saving your life, and only one. Sign this document ;" and he 
extended a parchment towards her. " It is your abdicaticMi. 
Sign it, and I will procure you a free pardon for yourself and 
your husband from Queen Mary." 

" Mary is not queen, — nor will I sign it," replied Jane. 

"Then hear me," replied Eenard. "In Queen Maiy's 
name, I denounce you as an usurper. And if you further at- 
tempt to exercise the functions of royalty, you will not escape 
the block." 

" Ho does not overrate your danger," interposed Gunnora. 

" What make you here, old woman P" said Kenard, address- 
ing her." 

" I have come on the same errand as yourself," she replied; 
** to warn this noble, but ill-advised lady, of her peril." 

" Have you likewise informed her why you were brought 
to the Tower P" demanded Eenard, sternly. 

" No," replied Gunnora. 

^^Then she ahaH learn it from me," continued the ambassa- 
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dop, *'iih(ragli it is not the season I would liave chosen for th( 
disclosure. This woman administered poison to your prede 
ceisor, Edward VI., by order of the Duko of iforthumbcr 
land." 

^ It is false," oried Jane, " I will not beheve it." 

" It is true," said Gkmnora. 

• Wretch ! you condenm yourself," said Jane. 
• • I know it," rejoined Gunnora ; " but place me on Hn 
rack, and I will repeat the charge." 

" What motive could the duko have for so foul a crime P* 
demanded the (]^ueen. 

•" This," rephed Gunnora ; "he wished to remove the iini 
so suddenly, uiat the princesses Mary and Elizabeth migh 
have no intelHgence of his decease. But this is not all 
madam." 

** What more remains to be told P" asked Jane. 

"You were to be the next victim," returned the old woman 
*' Northumberland aimed at the supreme power. With thi 
view, he wedded you to his son ; witli this view he procurer 
the letters patent from King Edward declaring you his sue 
cessor ; wiui this view he proclaimed you queen, raised you t 
the throne, and would have made your hus band king ; his nex 
step was to have poisoned you." 

** Poisoned me !" exclaimed Jane, horror-stricken. 

** Ay, poisoned you," repeated Gxmnora. " I was to ad 

minister tne fatal draught to you as I did to Edward. It wa 

therefore I warned you not to enter the Tower. It was there 

•' fore I counselled you to resign a sceptre which I knew yoi 

• i could not sustain.' I saw you decked out like a victim for th 

i V sacrifice, and I strove to avert the fatal blow— but in vain." 

' " Alas ! I begin to find your words are true," repHed Jane 

" But if aught remains to me of power, if I am not a qneea 

merely in name, I wiU now exert it. My lord of Pembroke, '. 

command you to summon the guard and arrest this traitor, 

pointing to Simon Benard. '* 1 will not sleep till I have ha< 

his head. How, my lord, do you refuse to obey me P Hesitate 

and you shall share his doom." 

At this moment, Cholmondeley threw off his cloak, and ad 
vancing towards the ambassador, said, ** M, Simon Eenard 
you are the queen's prisoner." 

" Cholmondeley !" exclaimed Eonard, starting ; " can it beP 

" It is, traitor, replied the esquire; "but f will now un 
mask you and your proiects." 

" Back, sir 1" cried Kenard, in a tone so authoritative tha 
all were overawed by it. " Lay hands upon me, and I giv 
a signal which will cause a general massacre, in which non 
of Queen Mary's enemies wmbe spared. Lady JttndiyQL<S^<s^ 
he continued^ addressing her, " I givQ you ull \/(>-iSi<kSCtQr« 
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reflect upon what coiirge you 'will pursue. Eesign ihe crown 
you Imve wrongfully assumed, and I pledge my word to ob« 
tain your pardon. But Northumberland's life is forfeited, 
and that ot all his race." 

" Think you I will sacrifice my husband, traitor?" cried 
Jane. ** Seize him," she added, to Cholmondeley. 

But before the young man could advance, Benard had un- 
sheathed his sword, and placed himself in a posture of defence. 
" Lady Jane Dudley," he ejaculated, " I give you till to-mor- 
row. Your own conduct will decide your fate." 

" Call the guard," cried Jane. 

The young esquire vainly endeavoured to obey this com- 
mand, but he was attacked and beaten off by the ambassador 
and the Earl of Pembroke, who quickly retreating towards 
the masked door, passed through it and closed it after them* 
At this juncture, iord Guilford Dudley returned at the head 
of the guard. The occurrences of the last few minutes were 
hastily explained to him, and he was about to break open 
the secret door, when NightgaU said, " If I have a free 
pardon, I will conduct your lordship to the secret retreat of 
the council, and unravel a plot which shall place them in yoox 
power." 

" Do this," replied Lord Guilford, " and you shall not only 
have a free pardon, but a great reward." 

** Take a sufficient guard with you, and follow me," rejoined 
Nightgall. 

Dudley complied, and the party proceeded on their errand, 
while Cholmondeley remained with the queen and Cicely; and 
although his transports at beholding her again were somewhat 
alloyed by the perilous position in which Jane stood, he never- 
theless tasted sufficient happiness to recompense him in some 
degree for his recent misery. Withdrawing to another apart- 
ment, Jane awaited in the utmost anxiety her husband's 
return. This did not occur for some hours, and when he ap- 
peared she saw at once, &om his looks, that his search had 
been unsuccessful. 

The remainder of the night was passed between the qne^ 
and her consort in anxious dehberation. Cholmondeley was 
entrusted with the command of the guard, and after a few 
hours* rest and other refreshment, of which he stood greatly 
in need, he proceeded with Lord Clinton, who still apparently 
remained firm in his adherence, to make the rounos of the 
Tower. Nothing unusual was noticed : the sentinels were at 
their posts. But as Cholmondeley looked towards Tower-hill, 
ho fancied he observed a great crowd assembled, and pointed 
out the appearance to Lord Clinton, who seemed a little con- 
fused, but declared he could perceive nothing. Cholmondeley^ 
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however, waf satigficd that lie was not deceived ; but appre- 
hending no danger from the assemblage, he did not press the 
point. Towards daybreak he again looked out in the same 
qnarter, but the mob had disappeared. Meanwhile, Grunnora 
JBraose had been conducted to the Bowyer Tower, and locked 
within the chamber she had occupied, while Nightgall waa 
placed in strict oonfbiement. 



XVI. 

ROW THE OOUNCnj DEPOSED QUEEN JANE; AND HOW SHE PLEA 

PBOH THE TOWEB. 

A? length, the last morning which was to behold Jane queen, 
dawned, and after an agitated and sleepless night, she ad- 
dreesed herself to her devotions, and enaeavourcd to prepare 
for the dangerous and difficult part she had to play. The 
Doke of Simolk tried to persuade her to abdicate, hut her 
husband, who, it has been already observed, inherited his 
father's ambitious nature, besought her not to part with the 
crown. 

" It has been dearly purchased," he urged, " and must be 
boldly maintained. Let us meet the council courageously, 
and we shall triumph." 

To this Jane assented. But it was evident from her manner 
she had but slight hopes. 

At an early hour the lord mayor, the aldermen, and all the 
civic authorities who had been summoned, arrived. Cranmer 
and Hidley came soon after. The council were then sum- 
moned, and by ten o'clock all wore assembled, excepting the 
IBarls of Pembroke and Arundel, Simon lienard, and Pe 
Noailles. As soon as Jane was seated beneath the state 
pepopy, she ordered a pursuivant to summon them. Procla- 
mation being made, a stir was heard at the lower end of the 
conncil-chamber, and the absentees presented themselves. 
All four advanced boldly towards the throne, and took their 
place among the council. Jane then arose, and with great 
dignity and self-possession thus addressed the assemblage :— 

" My lords," me said, " I have summoned you, it may be 
for the last time, to deliberate on the course to be pursued to 
check the formidable tumults and rebellions that have been 
moved against me and my crown. Of that crown I cannot 
doubt I have lawful possession, since it was tendered me by 
your lordships, who have all sworn allegianco to me. Fully 
confiding, therefore, in your steadiness to my service, which 
neither with honour, safety, nor duty, you can now forsake, 
I look to you for support in this emergency." 
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Here a mtirmur arose among the council. 

" What !" exclaimed Jane ; " do you desert me at the 
hour of need ? Do you refuse me your counsel and assistance ?"' 

" We do," replied several voices. 

** Traitors !" exclaimed Lord Guilford Dudley ; "you hare 
passed your own sentence." 

" "Not so, my lord," replied Simon !Renard. " It is you 
who have condemned yourself. Lady Jane Dudley," he con- 
tinued, in a loud voice, " you who have wrongfuUy usurped 
the title and station of queen, — ^in your presence I proclaiitf 
M^ry, sister to the late Xing Edward the Sixth, and daughter 
of Henry the Eighth of famous memory, Queen of England 
and Ireland, and very owner of the crown, government, and 
title of England and Ireland, and all things thereunto be- 
longing." ^ =-. 

" God save Queen Mary !" cried the coimcil. ■ 

A. few dissentient voices were raised. But the Earl 6{ 
Pembroke drew his sword, and cried in a loud voice, ** As 
heaven shall help me, I will strike that man dead who re- 
fas;BS to shout for Queen Mary." And he threw his cap in 
the air. 

" Hear me," continued Renard, " and learn that resistance 
is in vain. I hereby proclaim a free pardon, in Queeii 
Mary's name, to all who shall freely acknowledge her, — ex- 
cepting always the family of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who is a traitor, and upon whose head a price is set. I require 
your grace," he added to Suffolk, "to deliver up the keys of 
the Tower." 

" TJiey are here," repHed the duke, pointing to Magog, 
who bore them. 

" Do you yield, my lord P" cried Lord Guilford, parf- 
sionately. 

" It is useless to contend further," replied Suffolk. •' AH 
is lost." 

" True," replied Jane. " My lords, I resign the crown 
into vour hands ; and Heaven grant you may prove moi^ 
faithnil to Mary than you have been to me. In obedience to 
you, my lord," she continued, addressing her husband, " I 
acted a violence on myself, and have been guilty of a grievoifli 
offence. But the present is my own act. Ajid X willingly 
abdicate the throne to correct another's fault, if bo great a 
fault can be corrected by my resignation and sincere acknow- 
ledgment." 

" You shall not abdicate it, Jane," cried Dudley, fiercely. 
" I will not yield. Stand by me, Cholmondeley, and these 
audacious traitors shall find 1 am still master here. Let those 
who are for Queen Jane surround the throne." 
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As lie Bpoke, lie glanced round authoritatively, but no ono 
stirred. 

" Speak V* he cried, in accents of rage and disappointment. 
*.' At© ye ^ traitors ? Is no one true to his allegiance P" 

But no answer was returned. 
. " They are no traitors, my lord," said Simon Eenard. 
*Mhgy are loyal svibjects of Queen Mary." 
.. " Me speaks truly, my dear lord," replied Jane. " It is 
veless to contend further. I am no longer queen." 
. .80 saying, she descended from the throne. 
. " My lords," she continued, addressing the council, "you 
KB now masters here. Have I your permission to retire r" 

** You have, noble lady," replied Pembroke. " But it 
meres me to add, that you must perforce remain within the 
Tower till the pleasure of her highness respecting you has 
been ascertained." 

" A prisoner I" exclaimed Jane, trembling. " And my 
hasband, — ^you will suffer him to accompany me P" 

" It cannot be," interposed Simon Eenard, harshly; " Lord 
Guilford Dudley must Be separately confined." 
. "You cannot mean this cruelty, sir?" cried Jane, in- 
dignantly. 

" Do not sue for me, Jane," rejoined Dudley. " I will not 
accept the smallest grace at his hands." 

" Guards !" cried Eenard, " I command you, in Queen 
Mary's name, to arrest Lord Guilford Dudley, and convey 
turn to the Beaucharap Tower." 

The order was instantly obeyed. Jane then took a tender 
farewell of her husband, and accompanied by Cicely and 
Cholmondeley, and others of her attendants, was escorted to 
die palace. 

She had no sooner taken her departure, than letters were 
despatched by the council to the Duke of Northumberland, 
.commanding him instantly to disband his army. And the 
Xarl ot Arundel was commissioned to proceed with a force to 
arrest him. 

" I have a brave fellow who shall accompany your lord- 
jhip," said Eenard, motioning to Gilbert, who stood among 
his followers. 

" Hark'ee, sirrah!" he added, " you have already approved 
yonr fidelity to Queen Mary. Approve it still further by 
the capture of the duke, and, in the queen's name, I promise 
you a hundred pounds in lands to you and your heu-s, and 
the degree of an esquire. And now, my lords, to publicly 
proclaim Queen Mary." 

With this the whole train departed from the Tower, and 
proceeded to Cheapside, T^here, by sound of tram\»c\.,\\ia t:^^ 
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sovereign was proclaimed by the title of " Mary, Qneen of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith.*' 

Shouts rent the air, and every manifestation of delight was 
exhibited. " Great was the triumph," writes an eye-witne«8 
of the ceremony; " for my part, I never saw the like, and, 
by the report of others, the like was never seen. The number 
of caps that were thrown up at the proclamation was not to 
be told. Tlie Earl of Pembroke threw away his cap fuU of 
angels. I saw myself money thrown out of the windows ibf 
joy. The bonfires were without number; and what with 
shouting and crying of the people, and ringing of bells, there 
could no man hear almost what another said — ^besides baa« 
quetting, and skipping the streets for joy." 

The proclamation over, the company proceeded to St. Paul's, 
where Te Deum was solemnly sung. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the sudden change of feeling, that the Duke of Suffolk 
himself proclaimed Mary on Tower Hill. 

The utmost confusion reigned throughout the Tower. Some 
few there were who regretted the change of sovereigns, but 
the majority were in favour of Mary. Northumberland in 
fact was so universalLy hated by all classes, and it was so 
notorious that the recent usurpation was contrived only for 
his own aggrandisement, that though Jane was pitied, no 
commiseration was felt for her husband or her ambitious 
father-in-law. Great rejoicings were held in the Tower-green, 
where an immense bonrire was lighted, and a whole ox roasted. 
Several casks of ale were also broached, and mead and other 
liquors were distributed to the warders and the troops. Of 
these good things the three gigantic warders and Xit par- 
took ; and Magog was so elated, that he plucked up courage 
to propose to Dame Placida, and, to the dwarfs infinite dw- 
may and mortification, was accepted. Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley witnessed these rejoicings from the windows of the Beau- 
champ Tower, in which he was confined ; and as he glanced 
upon the citadel opposite his prison, now lighted ,up by the 
gleams of the fire, ne could not help reflecting with bitterness 
what a change a few days had effected. The voices which 
only nine days ago had shouted for Jane, were now clamour- 
ing for Mary ; and of the thousands which then would have 
obeyed his slightest nod, not one would acknowledge him 
now. From a prince he had become a captive, and his palace 
was converted into a dungeon. Such were the agonizing 
thoughts of Northumberland's ambitious son, — and such, or 
nearly such, were those of his unhappy consort, who, in her 
chamber in the palace, was a prey to the bitterest reflection. 

Attended only by Cholmonaeley and Cicely, Jane consumed 

the evening in sad, but imavailing lamentations. About mid- 

iiight, as she had composed her mo\ig\x\a Vj a-^^l^m^ herself 
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to lie* wonted solace in affliction — study, she was aroused by 
a noise in the wall, and presently aften/vards a masked door 
opened, and Ghinnora Braose presented herself. Jane in- 
stantly loee, and demanded the cause of the intrusion. Gun- 
nora laid her finger on her lips, and f eplied in a low tone, 
** I am come to liberate you." 

" I do not desire freedom," replied Jane, " neither will I 
trust myself to you. I will abide here till my cousin Mary 
Biakes her entrance into the Tower, and I will then throw 
myself upon her mercy." 

** She will show you no mercy," rejoined Gunnora. " Do 
not, I implore of you, expose yourseli to the first outbreak of 
her jealous and vmdictive nature. Queen Mary inherits her 
fiitlier's inexorable din)osition, and I am well assured if you 
tarry here you will fiill a victim to her displeasure. Do not 
ii6giect this opportunity, sweet lady. In a few hours it may 
be too late." 

*' Accept her ofier, gracious madam," urged Cicely ; " it 
may be your last chance of safety. You are here surrounded 
by enemies." 

" But how am I to escape from the fortress, if I accede to 
your wishes P" replied Jane. 

•* Follow me, and I will conduct you," answered Gunnora. 
^ I have possessed myself of the key of a subterranean passage 
which wiii convey you to the other side of the moat." 

** But my husband P" hesitated Jane. 

** Do not think of him," interrupted Gunnora, frowning. 
^ He deserted you in the hour of danger. Let him perish on 
the soafibld with his false father." 

" Leave me, old woman," said Jane, authoritatively ; " I will 
not go with you." 

•'Do not heed her, my gracious mistress," urged Cholmon- 
delcy, ** your tarrying here cannot assist Lord Guilford, and 
will only aggravate his aMction. Besides, some means may 
be devised for his escape." 

•* Pardon what I have said, dear lady," said Gunnora. 
** Deadly as is the hatred I bear to the house of Northumber- 
land, for your sweet sake I will forgive his son. Nay more, 
I will efTect his deliverance. This I swear to you. Come 
with me, and once out of the Tower, make what haste you can 
to Sion House, where your husband shaU join yoii before the 
monung." 

" You promise more than you can accomplish," said Jane. 

"That remains to be seen, madam," replied Gunnora: 
•*but were it not that he is your husband. Lord Guilford 
Dudley should receive no help from me. Once lEicft^-^^^^'^ 
trastmeP" 

"2 wJU, " replied Jane« 
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Cholmondeley then seized a torcli, and fastening tie door 
of the chamber, on the outside of which a guard was stationed, 
assisted Jane through the masked door. Preceded by the old 
woman, who carriea a lamp, they threaded a long narrow 
passage, built in the thiclmess of the wall, and presently 
arrived at the head of a flight of stairs, which brought them^ 
a long corridor, arched and paved with stone. Traversing 
this, they struck into an avenue on the rieht, exactly resemr 
bling one of those which Cholmondeley had recently explored^ 
Jane expressed her surprise at the vast extent of the passages 
she was threading, when Gunnora answered — " the whole of 
the Tower is undermined with secret passages and dungeons, 
but their existence is known only to few." 

A few minutes* rapid walking brought them to a stone stair? 
case, which they mounted, traversed another gallery, and 
finally halted before a low gothic-arched door, which a(miitte4 
them to the interior of the Bowyer Tower. B/cquesting Chot 
mondeley to assist her, Gunnora, with his help, speedily 
raised a trap-door of stone, and disclosed a flight ot steps. 
While they were thus employed, a strange and imaccountaDlo 
terror took possession of Jane. As she glanced timidly to- 
wards the doorway she had just quitted, she imagined she saw 
a figure watching her, and in the gloom almost fancied it was 
the same muffled object she had beheld in St. John's Chapel. 
A superstitious terror kept her silent. As she looked more 
narrowly at the figure, she thought it bore an axe upon its 
shoulder, and she was about to point it out to her companions, 
when, making a gesture of silence, it disa^jpeared. By this 
time the trap-door being raised, Cholmondeley descended the 
steps with the torch, while Goinnora holding back the flag, 
begged her to descend. But Jane did not move. 

" Do not lose time," cried the old woman, ** we may be fol- 
lowed, and retaken." 

Still Jane hesitated. She cast another look towards the 
doorway, and the idea crossed her, that from that very outlet 
she ohould be led to execution. A deadly chill pervaded her 
frame, and her feet seemed nailed to the groimd. Seeing her 
irresolution. Cicely threw herself on her Imees before her, and 
implored her to make an effort. Jane advanced a st^p, and 
then paused. After remaining a moment in deep abstraction, 
she turned to Cicely, and said, — 

" Child, I thank you for your zeal, but I feel it is useless* 
Though I may escape from tne Tower, I cannot escape my fate." 

Cicely, however renewed her entreaties, and seconded by 

Cholmondeley, she at length prevailed. Pursuing the samef 

course which Gunnora had taken on the night she was brought 

io the Tower hj Simon Eenard, they at length arrived at the 

tiled at tlie further side of the moat. 
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" You are now safe," said Giiniiora. " Ilastcn to Sion 
Hoode, and if my plan does not fail, your husband sLall join 
you there before many hours have paHscd." 

So Mmps, ahe departed. Jane and her attendants crossed 
Tower HillJ from which she turned to gaze at the scene of her 
jpreatness, indistinctly visible in the gloom— and so ajgonizing 
were the thoughts occasioned by the sight that she burst 
into tears. As soon as she had recovered from her paroxysm 
df grief, they proceeded to the river side, where they fortu- 
nately procured a boat, and were rowed towards Sion House. 



XVII. 

ior -WHAT BIAIOIEB JANE WAS BROUGHT BACK TO THE TOWEB 07 

LONDON. 

GuKKOEA BnAOSE kept her word. Before daybreak, Lord 
flnilford Dudley joined his afflicted consort. Their meeting 
was passionate and sad. As Jace ardently returned her hus- 
band's fond embrace, she cried — " Oh, my dear lord, that we 
bad never been deluded by the false glitter of ^eatness to 
emit this calm retreat ! Oh, that we may be permitted to pass 
the remainder of our days here !" 

" I have not yet abandoned all hopes of the throne," replied 
Dadley. " Our fortunes may be retrieved." 

"Never," returned Jane, gravely — " never, so far as I am 
concerned. Were the crown to be again offered to me — ^wcre 
1 assured I could retain it, I would not accept it. No, Dud- 
ley, the dream of ambition is over; and I am fully sensible of 
the error I have committed." 

" As you please, my queen, for I will still term you so," re- 
joined Dudley — " but it my father is in arms, I will join liim, 
and we will make one last effort for the prize, and regain it, 
or perish in the attempt." 

*• Your wild ambition will lead you to the scaffold— and wiU 
conduct mo there, also," replied Jane. " If we could not hold 
the power when it was in our own hands — how can you hope 
to reffain it ?" 

. " It is not lost — ^I will not believe it, till I am certified under 
my father's own hand that he has abandoned the enterprise," 
rejoined Dudley. " You know him not, Jane. With five 
thousand men at his command — nay, with a fifth of that num- 
icr, he is more than a match for all his enemies. We shall 
et live to see him master of the Tower — of this rebellious 
eity. We shall yet see bur foes led to the scaffold. And if I 
960 the traitors, Eenard, Pembroke, and Arundel conducted 
thither, I will excuse Fortune all her malice." 
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" Heaven forgive them tlieir treason as I fbrgivo them !** 
exclaimed Jane. " But I fear their enmity will not be satis- 
fied till they have brought us to the block to which you would 
doom them." 

" This is not a season for reproaches, Jane," said Dudley, 
coldly ; " but if you had not trusted that false traitor, JEte- 
nard, — if you had not listened to his pernicious counsels, — ^if 
you had not refused my suit for the crown, and urged my 
father to undertake the expedition against Mary, — aU had 
been well. You had been queen, and 1 king." 

"Your reproaches are deserved, Dudley," replied Jane, 
" and you cannot blame me more severely than I blame my- 
self. iNevertheless, had I acceded to your desires ; had I 
raised you to the sovereignty ; had I turned a deaf ear to 
Benard's counsel, and not suffered myself to be duped by his 
allies Arundel and Pembroke ; had I retained your father 
in the Tower — my reign would not have been of much longer 
duration." 

" I do not understand you, madam," said Lord Guilford, 
sternly. 

" To be plain, then," replied Jane, — " for disguise is uselew 
now, — I am satisfied that your father ain^ed at the crown 
himself; that I was merely placed on the throne to prepare 
it for him ; and that when tne time arrived, he would nave 
removed me." 

" Jane !" exclaimed her husband, furiously. 

" Have patience, dear Dudley," she rejoiued. " I say not 
this to rouse your anger, or to nveed fiirther misunderstand- 
ing between us. Heaven knoT^s we have misery enough tp 
endure without adding to j^ I say it to reconcile you to your 
lot. I say it to check thp ipirit of ambition which I find is yet 
smouldering within t our bosom. I say it to prevent your 
joining in anjr frr^^a attempt with your father, which will 
assuredly end t* the destruction of both." 

" But yr-i jiave brought a charge so foul against him, 
madan^, " jried her husband, " that as his son, I am bound to 
tell vou you are grievously in error." 

** Du(iley," replied Jane, firmly, " I have proofs that the 
duke poisoned my cousin, King Edward. I have proofi* also, 
that he would have poisoned me." 

" It is false," cried her husband, furiously ; " it is a vilo 
calumny fabricated by his enemies. You have been imposed 
upon." 

" Not so, my lord," cried Gunnora Braose, who had been 
an xmseen listener to the conversation. "It is* no calumny. 
IThe royal Edward was poisoned by me at your father's insti- 
gation. And you and your oonsort would have shared th^ 



" False hag ! thou liest," cried Lord Guilford. 

" !Read that/' replied Gunnora, placing a document in his 
hands. " It is my order in the dute's own writing. Do you 
credit me now ?" 

Dudley hastily cast his eyes bver the scroll. His counte- 
nance fell, and the paper dropped from his grasp. 

•• And now hear my news," continued the old woman, with 
a smile of exultation. " Your father has proclaimed Queen 
Mary at Cambridge." 

"Impossible!" cried Dudley. 

" I tell you it is true," replied Gunnora — " a messenger 
arriyed at midnight with the tidiogs, and it was during the 
confusion created by the intelligence that I contrived to 
effect your escape. The Earl of Arundel is despatched to 
arrest nim, and, ere to-morrow night, he will be lodged within 
the Tower. Yes," she continued, with a ferocious mugh — " I 
fth&il see him placed in the same dungeon in which he lodged 
my foster-son, the great Duke of Somerset. I shsul seeliii 
head stricken oif by the same axe, and upon the same scaffold, 
and I shall die content." 

" Horrible!" cried Jane. "Leave us, wretched woman. 
Your presence adds to my affliction." 

" I will leave you, dear lady," replied Gnnnora — " but 
though absent from you, I will not fail to watch over you. I 
have powerful friends within the Tower, and if any ill 
be designed you, I will give you timely warning. !f^are- 
wen . 

A miserable and anxious day was passed by Jane and her 
husband. Lord Guilford would fain have departed with Chol- 
mondeley to joinhis father at Cambridge, but suffered himself 
to be dissuaded from the rash undertaking, by the tears and 
-entreaties of his consort. As to Cicely and her lover, their 
sympathies were so strongly excited for the distresses of Jane, 
tnat the happiness they would otherwise have experienced in 
each other's society, was wholly destroyed. At night, as the 
Httle party were assembled, Gunnora iSraose again made her 
appearance, and her countenance bespoke that some new 
danger was at hand. 

^ "What ill tidings do you bring P" cried Dudley, starting to 
his feet. 

" Fly !" exclaimed Gunnora. " You have not a moment to 
lose. Simon Eenard has discovered your retreat, and Lord 
Clinton with a body of men is hastening hither to convey you 
to the Tower. Fly !" 

" Whither P" exclaimed Lord Guilford. ^* Whither shall 
we fly P" 

" It is useless, my dear lord," replied Jane, calmly, " to con* 

J 2 
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tend further. I resign myself to the hands of Providence, 
and I counsel you to ao the same." 

" Come then with me, Cholmondelcy,'* cried Dudley* 
snatching up his cloak, and girding on his sword, " we will to 
horse at once, and join my father at Cambridge. If he has a 
handful of men left we can yet make a gallant defence." 

'* The duke is arrested, and on his way to the Tower," said 
Crunnora. 

" Ha !" exclaimed Dudley, ** when did this occur P" 

" Yesterday," replied the old woman. " He was taken within 
his chamber by my grandson, Gilbert Pot, who has received a 
hundredpounds in lands, and the degree of an esquire, for the 
deed. He submitted himself to the Earl of Arundel, and hia 
deportment waa as abject as it formerly was arrogant. When 
he saw the earl, he fell on his knees, and desired him to have 

Sity on him for the love of God. * Consider/ he said, * I have 
one nofliing but by the order of you and the whole council.* 
Then the Earl of Arundel rephed, * I am sent hither by the 
queen's majesty, and in her name I arrest you.* * And I 
obey it, njy lord,' answered the duke. * I beseech you use 
mercy towards me, knowing the case as it is.' * My lord.* 
rejoined the earl, * you shoiQd have sought mercy sooner. I 
must do according to my commandment, "iou are my 
prisoner !* And he committed him in charge to my grandson 
and others of the guard." 

" How learnt you tliis !" inquired Lord Guilford. 

" From a messenger who has just arrived at the Tower,*' 
replied the old woman—" and this is the last act of the great 
Duke of Northumberland. We shall soon see how he com- 
porta himself on the scaffold." 

" Begone," cried Jane, ** and do not stay here to deride 
our^misery." 

" I am not come hither to deride it," replied the old 
woman, " but to warn you." 

" I thank you for your solicitude," replied Jane — " but it is 
needless. Iletire all of you, I entreat, and leave me with my 
husband." 

Her injunctions were immediately complied with, and her 
attendants withdrew. The imfortunate pair were not, how*" 
ever, allowed much time for conversation. Before they had 
been many minutes alone, the door was burst open, and a troop 
of armed men, headed by Lord Clinton, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, rushed in. 

*' I am aware of your errand, my lord," said Jane ; "you 
are come to convey me to the Tower. I am ready to attend 
you." 

" It is well," replied Lord Clinton. " If you have any pre- 
paratioDs to make, jou shall have time for them." 
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** I have none, my lord," she replied. • 

** Nor I," replied Lord Guilfora. 

" My sole request is, that I may take one female attendant 
with me,*' said Jane, pointing to Cicely. 

" I am sorry I cannot comply with the request," answered 
Lord CHnton, *' but my orders are peremptory." 

"Will my esquire be permitted to accompany meP" 
inquired I>ualey. 

" If he chooses to incur the risk of so doing, assuredly," re- 
• plied Clinton. " But he will go into captivity." 

: ** I will follow my lord Guilford to death," cried Chol- 
mondeley. 

; " You are a faithful esquire, indeed !" observed Lord Clinton, 
with a slight sneer. 

■ While this was passing, Cicely hastily threw a surcoat of 
velvet over her mistress's shoulders, to protect her from the 
sight air, and then prostrating herself before her, clasped her 
hand and bedewed it with tears. 

. •* Bise, child," said Jane, raising her and embracing her — 
** Farewell ! may you be speedily united to your lover, and 
may your life be happier than that of your unfortunate 
mistress !" 

" My barge awaits you at the stairs," observed Lord Clinton. 

" We will follow you, my lord," said Dudley. 

Leaning upon Cicely, Jane, who was scarcely able to 
support herself, was placed in the stem of the boat. Her 
hnsDand took his seat near her, and two men-at-arms, with 
drawn swords, were stationed as a guard on either side of 
them. Bidding a hasty adieu to the weeping Cicely, Chol- 
mondeley sprang into the boat, and was followed by Clinton, 
who immeoiately gave the signal to the rowers. Cicely 
lingered till the bark disappeared, and as two halberdiers 
bearing torches were placed in tlie forepart of the vessel, 
she was enabled to track its course far down the river. 
When the last glimmer of light vanished, her heart died 
within her, and she returned to indulge her grief in solitude. 

■ Meanwhile, the boat with its unhappy occupants pursued a 
rapid course. The tide being in their favour they shortly 
reached London, and as they swept past Durham House- 
whence, only twelve days ago, she liaa proceeded in so much 
pomp to the Tower — Jane's feelings became too poignant 
almost for endurance. The whole pageant rose before her 
in all its splendour. Again she heard the roar of the 
cannon announcing her departure. Again she beheld the 
brilliant cro\^d of proud nobles, gaily-dressed. cavalvKt^, 
lorely and high-born dames, grave pre\i\le^^ ^>oA^e% ^i^xA 
ambassadors. Again she beheld the river ^\\^VcrivcvvL, ^V2sv 
golden crall. Again alio heard the ommQua \vq.x^^ <A j 
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Gunnora, " Go not to the Toioer!" Again she beheld die 
fierce lightniniij flash, again heard the loud thunder roll— 
and she felt she had received a deep and awful Traming-. 
These thoughts affected her so powerfully, that she sank ha& 
fainting on her husband's shoulder. 

In tluB state she continued till they had shot London 
Bridge, and the first object upon which her gaze rested, when 
fihe opened her eyes, was theTTower. 

Here again other harrowing recollections arose. How dif- 
fbrentwas the present, from her former entrance into the 
fortress ! Then a deafening roar of ordnance welcomed her. 
Then all she passed saluted her as queen. Then drawbridges 
were lowered, gates opened, and each vied with the other to 
show her homage. Tnen a thousand guards attended her. 
Then allegiance was sworn — fidelity vowed — ^but how kept P 
Now all was changed. She was brought a prisoner to tho 
scene of her former grandeur, unattended, unnoted. 

Striving to banish these reflections, which, in spite of hep 
efibrts, obtruded themselves upon her, she strained her gaze to 
discover through the gloom the White Tower, but could mscem 
nothing but a sombre mass like a thunder-cloud. St. Thomas's 
or Traitor's Tower was, however, plainly distinguishable, as 
several armed men carrying flambeaux were stationed on its 
summit. 

The boat was now challenged by the sentinels — ^merely as 
a matter of form, for its arrival was expected, — ^and almost 
before the answer could be returned by those on board, a 
wicket, composed of immense beams or wood, was opened, 
and the boat shot beneath the gloomy arch. Never had 
Jane experienced a feeling of such horror as now assailed 
her — and if she had been crossing the fabled Styx, she 
could not have felt greater dread. Her blood seemed con- 
gealed within her veins as she gazed around. The lurid 
fight of the torches fell upon the black dismal arch — ^upon 
the slimy walls, and upon the yet blacker tide. Nothing 
was heard but the sullen ripple of the water, for the men 
had ceased rowing, and the boat impeUed by their former 
efibrts soon struck against the steps. The shock recalled 
Jane to consciousness. Several armed figures bearing torches 
Were now seen to descend the steps. The customary form 
of deliverinjT the warrant, and receiving an acknowledgment 
for the bodies of the prisoners being gone through. Lord 
Clinton, who stood upon the lowest step, requested Jane to 
disembark. Summoning all her resolution, she arose, and 
giving her hand to the officer, who stood with a drawn 
svrord beside her, was assisted by him and a warder to 
^</. Lord Clinton received kei aB ^\i© .^e^i ^oqV» oiv the 
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step. By his aid she slowly ascended the damp and 
slippery steps, at the summit of which, two personages 
were standing, whom she instantly recognised as Kenard and 
Pe Noailles. The former regarded her with a smile of triumph, 
and said in a tone of bitter mockery as she passed him — 

"So — ^Epiphany is over. The Twelfth-Day Queen has 
played her part." 

" My lord,'* said Jane, turning disdainfully from him to 
Lord Clinton — " wili it please you to conduct me to my 
lodging?" 

" What ho ! warders," cried Lord Clinton, addressing the 
ngantic brethren who were standing near ; " conduct Lady 
Jane Dudley to Master Partridge's dwelling till her chamber 
within the flrick Tower is prepared. Lord Guilford Dudley 
must be taken to the Beauchamjj Tower." 

" Are We to be separated P" cned Jane. 

" Such are the queen's commands," replied Lord Clinton, 
in a tone of deep commiseration. 

" The queen's !" exclaimed Jane. 

"Ay ! the queen's !" repeated Henard. " Queen Mary of 
Enghmd, whom Heaven long preserve !" 
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MAEY THE QUEEN. 
T. 

OF THE ABBIVAL OF QUEEN MART IK IiOMDON ; OF BER ENTRANCE INTO 
THE TOWER; AND OF HER RECEPTION OF THE PRISONERS ON THLB 
GREEN. 

Maey made her public entry into the city of London, on the 
3rd of August, 1553. The most ma^ificent preparations 
were made for her arrival, and as the procession of the usurper 
—for such Jane was now universally termed, — to the Tower, 
had been remarkable for its ^mp and splendour, it was de- 
termined on the present occasion, to surpass it. The queen's 
entrance was arranged to take place at Aldgate, and the 
streets along which she was to pass were covered with fine 
gravel from thence to the Tower, and railed on either side. 
Within the rails stood the crafts of the city, in the dresses of 
their order; and at certain intervals were stationed the officers 
of the guard and their attendants, arrayed in velvet and silk, 
and having ^eat staves in their hands to keep off the crowd. 
Hung with nch arras, tapestry, carpets, and, in some instances, 
with cloths of tissue gold and velvet, the houses presented a 
gorgeous appearance. Every window was filled with richly- 
attired dames, while the roofs, walls, gables, and steeples, 
were crowded with curious spectators. The tower of the old 
church of Saint Botolph, the ancient walls of the city, west- 
ward as far as Bishopgate, and eastward to the Tower pos- 
tern, were thronged with beholders. Every available position 

' had its occupant. Saint Catherine Coleman's in Fenchurch- 
street — for it was decided ;that the royal train was to make a 
slifjht detour — Saint Dennis Backchurch; Saint Benet's; 
All Hallows, Lombard-street ; in short, every church, as weU 
as every other structure, was covered. 

The queen, who had passed the previous night at Bow, set 
forth at noon, and in less than an hour afterwards, loud accla- 
mations, and stni louder discharges of ordnance, announced 
her approach. The day was as magnificent as the spectacle 
•^tho sky was deep and cloudless, and the sun shone upon 
countless hosts of bright and happy faces. At the bars with- 
out Al derate, on the Whitechapel-road, Queen Mary was met 
by the Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by a large cavalcade 

oiknighta and cbmea. An affectionate greeting passed between 
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the royal sisters, wlio liad not met since the death of Edward, 
and the usurpation of Jane, by which both their claims to the 
throne had been set aside. But it was noted by those who 
closely observed them, that Mary*s manner grew more grave 
as Elizabeth rode by her side. The queen was mounted 
upon a beautiful milk-white palirey, caparisoned in crimson 
velvet, fringed with golden thread. She was habited in a robe 
of violet-coloured velvet, furred with powdered ermine, and 
wore upon her head a caul of cloth of tinsel set with pearls, 
and above this a massive circlet of gold covered with gems of 
meetimable value. Though a contrary opinion is generally 
entertained, Mary was not without some pretension to beauty. 
Her figure was short and shght, but well proportioned ; her 
complexion rosy and delicate; and her eyes bright and 
piercing, though, perhaps, too stem in their expression. Her 
mouth was small, with thin compressed lips, which gave an 
austere and morose character to an otherwise-pleasing face. 
If she had not the commanding port of her father, Henry the 
Eighth, nor the proud beauty of her mother, Catherine of 
Airagon, she inherited sufficient majesty and grace from them 
to well fit her for her lofty station. 

No one has suffered ihore from misrepresentation than 
this queen. Not only have her failings been exaggerated, 
and ill qualities which she did not possess, attributed to her, 
but the virtues that imdoubtedly belonged to her, have^ 
been denied her. A portrait, perhaps too flatteringly* 
coloured, has been left of her by Micnele, but still it is nearer 
the trutii than the darker presentations with which we 
are more familiar. " As to the more important qualities of 
her mind, with a few trifling exceptions, (in which, to speak 
the truth, she is like other women, since besides being 
hasty and somewhat resentful, she is rather more parsimo- 
nious and miserly than is fitting a mimificent and liberal 
sovereign,) she has in other respects no notable imperfection, 
and in some things she is without equal ; for not only she is 
endowed with a spirit beyond other women who are naturally 
timid, but is so courageous and resolute that no adversity nor 
danger ever caused her to betray symptoms of pusillanimity. 
On the contrary, she has ever preserved a greatness of mind 
and dignily that is admirable, knowing as well what is due to 
the rank she holds as the wisest of her councillors, so that in 
her conduct and proceedings during the whole of her life, it 
cannot be denied she has tuways proved herself to be the off- 
spring of a truly royal stock. Of her humility, piety, and 
ODservance of religious duties, it is unnecessary to speak, 
since they are well known, and have been proved V>^ «^3S.ct- 
ings little short of martyrdom ; bo that "we mtxy \)Y\it^ ^vj ^1 
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her with the cardinal, that amidst the darkness and obscurity 
which overshadowed this kingdom, she remained like a faint 
flame strongly agitated bv winds which strove to extinguish 
it, but alwavs kept aUve by her innocence and true faith, in 
order that sne might one day shine to the world, as she now 
does." Other equally strong testimonies to her piety and 
virtue might be adduced. By Camden she is termed a " lady 
never sufficiently to be praised for her sanctity, charity, and 
liberality." And by Bishop Godwin — " a woman truly pious, 
benign, and of most chaste manners, and to be lauded, if yo» 
do not regard her failure in religion^ It was this " failure in 
religion" which has darkened her in the eyes of her Pro- 
testant posterity. With so many good qualities it is to bo 
lamentea that they were overshaaowed by bigotry. 

If Mary did not possess the profound learning of Lady 
Jane Grey, she possessed more than ordinary mentel acquire- 
ments. A perfect mistress of Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, she conversed in the latter language with fluency. 
She had extraordinary powers of eloquence when roused by 
any great emotion, and naving a clear logical understanding, 
was well fitted for argument. Her courage was undaunted 5 
and she possessed much of the firmness of character — obsti- 
nacy it might perhaps be termed — of her father. In the 
graceful accomplishment of the dance, she excelled, and was 
passionately fond of music, playing with skill on three instru- 
ments, the virginals, the regals, and the lute. She was fond 
of equestrian exercise, and would often indulge in the chase. 
She revived aU the old sports and games wnich had been 
banished as savouring of mummery by the votaries of the 
reformed faith. One of her sins in their eyes was a fondness 
for rich apparel. In the previous reign female attire was 
remarkable for its simplicity. She introduced costly stufls, 
sumptuous dresses, and French fashions. 

In personal attractions the Princess Elizabeth fer surpassed 
her sister. She was then in the bloom of youth, and though 
she could scarcely be termed positively beautiful, she had a 
very striking appearance, being tall, pojtly, with bright blue 
eyes, and exquisitely formed nands, which she took great 
pains to display. 

As soon as Elizabeth had taken her place behind the queen, 
the procession set forward. The first part of the cavalcade 
consisted of gentlemen clad in' doublets of blue velvet, with 
sleeves of orange and red, mounted on charters trapped with 
close housings of blue sarsenet powdered with white crosses. 
After them rode esquires and knights, according to their 
degree, two and two, well mounted, and richly apparelled in 
t/olh of gold, ailver, or embroidered yelvet," iieilxaad goodUe 
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to behold." Then cam^ the trumpeters, with silken pennons 
fluttering from their clarions, tvIio did their devoir gallantly. 
Then a htter covered with cloth of gold, drawn by richly- 
caparisoned horses, and filled by sumptuously-apparelled 
dames. Then an immense retinue of nobles, knights, and 
gentlemen, with their attendants, all dressed in velvets, satins, 
taffeties, and damask of all colours, and of every device and 
fashion — ^there beinj? no lack of cloths of tissue, gold, silver, 
embroidery, or goldsmith's work. Then came forty high- 
bom damsels mounted on steeds, trapped with red velvet, 
arrayed in gowns and kirtles of the same material. Then 
followed two other litters covered with rdd satin. Then came 
the queen's body-guard of archers, clothed in scarlet, bound 
with black velvet, bearing on their doublets a rose woven in 
gold, under which was an imperial crown. Then came the 
judges ; then the doctors ; then the bishops ; then the coun- 
cil ; and, lastly, the knights of the Bath in their robes. 

Before the queen rode six lords, bare-headed, four of whom 
carried golden maces. Foremost amonest these rode the 
Earls of ^Pembroke and Arundel, bearing tne arms and crown. 
They were clothed in robes of tissue, embroidered with roses 
of fine gold, and each was girt with a baldric of massive gold. 
Their steeds were trapped in burnt silver, drawn over with 
cords of green silk and gold, the edges of their apparel bemg 
fretted with gold and damask. The queen's attu*e has been 
already described. She was attended by six lacqueys habited 
in vests of gold, and by a female attendant in a grotesque 
attire, whom she retained as her jester, and who was known 
among her household bv the designation of Jane the Fool. 
The Irincess Elizabeth followed, after whom came a numerous 

fuard of archers and arquebusiers. The retinue was closed 
y the train of the ambassadors, NoaiUes and Renard. A 
loud discharge of ordnance announced the queen's arrival at 
Aldgate. This was immediately answered by the Tower guns, 
and a tremendous and deafening shout rent the air. Mary 
appeared greatly affected by this exhibition of jov, and as she 
passed under the ancient gate which brought her into the 
city, and beheld the multitudes assembled to receive her, and 
heard their shouts of welcome, she was for a moment over- 
come by her feelin;Tg. But she speedily recovered herself, 
and acknowledged the stunning cries with a graceful inclina- 
tion of her person. 

Upon a stage on the left, immediately within the gate, stood 
a large assemblage of children, attired like wealthy merchaja^^^ 
one of whom — who represented the ^amowa ^\v\\}<svsi^^ss^ — 
pTonounced an oration to the queen, to vAnc^ ^<a n w\s?s^'«&s^ 
a gracious reply. Before this stage "waa dxa^^iv xsc^ ^"^^ 

4 
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phalanx, called the "Nine children of hononr.** These 
youths were clothed in velvet, powdered with flowers-de-lucc, 
and were mounted on great coursers, each of which had em- 
l^roidered on its housing a scutcheon of the queen's title — as 
of England, France, G-ascony, Guienne, Normandy, Anjou, 
Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland. As soon as the oration 
was ended, the lord mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and their 
officers and attendants, rode forth to welcome the queen to 
the city. The lord mayor was clothed in a gown of crimson 
velvet, decorated with tne collar of SS., and carried the mace» 
He took his place before the Earl of Arundel, and after some 
little delay the cavalcade was again set in motion. First 
marched the different civic crafts, with bands of minstrelsy 
and banners ; then the children who had descended from the 
stage ; then the nine youths of honour ; then the city guard ; 
and then the queen's cavalcade as before described. 

Mary was everywhere received with the loudest demon- 
strations of joy. Prayers, wishes, welcomings, and vocifera- 
tions attended her progress. Nothing was heard but " God 
save your highness — God send you a long and happy reign.'.* 
To these cries, whenever she could make herself heard, the 
queen rejoined, " God save you, all my people. I thank you 
with all my heart." Gorgeous pageants were preparea at 
every corner. The conduits ran wine. The crosses and 
standards in the city were newly painted and burnished. The 
bells peeled, and loud-voiced cannon roared. Triumphal 
arches, covered with flowers, and adorned with banners, 
targets, and rich stuffs, crossed the streets. Largesse was 
showered among the crowd with a liberal hand, and it was 
evident that Mary's advent was hailed on all hands as the 
harbinger of prosperity. The train proceeded along Fen- 
church Street, where was a " marvellous cunning" pageant, re- 
presenting the fountain of Hehcon, made by the merchants 
of the Stillyard; the fountain "ran abundantly-racked 
Hhenish wine till night." At the corner of Gracechurch 
Street there was another pageant, raised to a great height, on 
the summit of which were four pictures ; above these stood 
an angel robed in green, with a trumpet to its mouth, which 
■was sounded at the queen's approach, to the " great marvelling 
of many ignorant persons." Here she was harangued by the 
recorder; after which the chamberlain presented her with 
a purse of cloth of gold, containing a thousand marks. The 
purse she graciously received, but the money she distributed 
among the assemblage. At the corner of Gracechurch Street 
another stage was erected. It was filled with the loveliest 
damsels that could be found, with their hair loosened and 
'boating oYor their ehouldera, and carrying large branches of 
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white wax. This was by ftir the prettiest spectacle she had 
witnessed, and elicited Mary's particular approbation. Her 
attention, however, was immediately afterwards attracted to 
Ihe adjoining stage, which was filled with Eomish priests in 
rich copes, with crosses and censers of silver, which they 
waved as the queen approached, while an aged prelate ad- 
Yanoed to pronounce a solemn benediction upon her. Mary 
immediately dismounted, and received it on her knees. This 
action was witnessed with some dislike by the multitude, and 
but few shouts were raised as she again mounted her palfrey. 
But it was soon forgotten, and the same cheers that had 
hitherto attended her accompanied her to the Tower. 
Traversing Eastcheap, which presented fresh crowds, and 
offered fresh pageants to her view, she entered Tower Street, 
where she was welcomed by larger throngs than before, 
and with greater enthusiasm than ever. In this way she 
reached Tower Hill, where a magnificent spectacle Durst 
upon her. 

The vast area of Tower Hill was filled with spectators. The 
crowds who had witnessed her entrance into the city had now 
flocked thither, and every avenue had poured in its thousands, 
till there was not a square inch of ground unoccupied. Msjiy 
were pushed into the moat, and it required the utmost 
exertion of the guards, who were drawn out in lines of two 
deep, to keep the road which had been railed and barred 
from the end of Tower Street to the gates of the fortress, 
clear for the queen. As Mary's eye ranged over this sea of 
heads — ^as she hstened to then* stunning vociferations, and to 
the loud roar of the cannon which broke from every battle- 
ment in the Tower, her heart swelled with exultation. It 
was an animating spectacle, The day, it has been said, was 
bright and beautiful. The sun poured down its rays upon the 
ancient fortress, which had so lately opened its gates to an 
nsorper, but which now like a heartless rake had cast off one 
mistress to take another. The whole line of ramparts on the 
west was filled with armed men. On the summit of the 
White Tower floated her standard, while bombard and cul- 
yerin kept up a continual roar from every lesser tower. 

After gazing for a few moments in the direction of the lofty 
citadel, now enveloped in the clouds of smoke issuing from 
the ordnance, and, excepting its four taU turrets and its 
standard, entirely hidden m)m view, her eyes followed 
the immense cavalcade, which, like a .swollen current, 
was pouring its glittering tide beneath the arch of the 
Bulwark Gate; and as troop after troop disappeared, and 
she gradually approached the fortress, she thought aha 
bad never beheld a sight so grand and insi^vrilm^. "SVsxxtv^^"?^ 
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of trumpets, almost lost in the stunninff aodamations of 
the multitude, and the thunder of artillery, greeted her 
arrival at the Tower. Her entrance was conducted with much 
ceremony. Proceeding through closely-serried ranks of 
archers and arqucbusiers, she passed beneath the Middle 
Gate and across the bridge. At the By-ward Tower she 
was received bv Lord Clinton, and a train of nobles. On 
either side of the gate stood Gog and Magog. Both gianta 
made a profound obeisance as she passed. A few steps 
further, her course was checked by Og and Xit. Prostrating 
himself before her, the elder giant assisted his diminutive 
companion to clamber upon his back, and as soon as he had 

fained this position, the dwarf knelt down, and offered the 
eys of the fortress to the queen. Mary was much diverted 
at the incident, nor was she less surprised at the vast size of 
Og and his brethren — than at the resemblance they p^re- 
sented to her royal father. Guessing what was passing 
through her mind, and regardless oi consequences as of 
decorum, Xit remarked, — 

" Your majesty, I perceive, is struck with the likeness of 
my worthy friend Og to your late sire. King Henry Villi, 
of high and renowned memory. You will not, therefbre, 
be surprised, when I inform you that he is his — " 

Before another word could be uttered, Og, who had been 
greatly alarmed at the preamble, arose with such suddenness^ 
that Ait was precipitated to the ground. 

" Pardon me, your majesty," cried the giant, in great con- 
fusion, " it is true what the accursed imp says. I have the 
honour to be indirectly related to your highness. God*B 
death, sirrah, I have half a mind to set my foot upon thee 
and crush thee. Thou art ever in mischief.** 

The look and gesture which accompanied this exclamation, 
were so indescribably like their royal parent, that neither 
the queen nor the Princess Elizabeth could forbear lau^hin^^. 

As to Xit, the occurrence gained him a new friend in tSae 
person of Jane the Fool, who ran up as he was limping off 
with a crest-fallen look, and begged her majesty's permission 
to take charge of him. This was granted, and the dwarf 
proceeded with the royal cortege. On learning the name 
of his protectress, Xit observed, — 

"You. are wrongfully designated, sweetheart. Jane the 
Queen was Jane the Eool— -you are Jane the Wise." 

While this was passing, Mary had given some instructions ia 
an under tone to Lord Gliuton, and he immediately departed 
to fulfil them. The cavalcade next passed beneath the arch 
of the Bloody Tower, and the whole retinue drew up on the 
fireen. A wide circle was formed round the queen, amid 
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which, at intervalB, might be seen the towering figures of 
the giants, and next to the elder of them, Xit, who having 
been obliged to quit his new friend, had returned to Og, and 
was standing on nis tip-toes to obtain a peep at what was 
passing. No sooner had Mary taken up her position, tlian 
liord Clinton re-appeared, and brought with him several 
illustrious persons, who having sufiered imprisonment in the 
fortress, for their zeal for the religion of Eome, were now 
liberated by her command. As the first of the group, a 
Tonerable nobleman, approached her and bent the knee before 
her, Mary's eyes filled with tears, and she exclaimed, in a 
voice of much emotion, — 

** Arise, mjr Lord I>uke of Norfolk. The attainder pro- 
nounced against you in my father's reign is reversed, x our 
rank, your dignities, honours, and estates shall be restored 
to you." 

As the duke retired, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
advanced. 

" Your grace shall not only have your bishoprick again," 
said Mary. " but you shall have another high and important 
o&ce. I here appoint you lord chancellor of the realm." 

•*Your highness overwhelms me with kindness," repHed 
Gardiner, pressing her hand to his lips. 

" You have no more than your desert, my lord," replied 
Mary. " But I pray you stand aside a moment. There are 
other claimants of our attention." 

Gardiner withdrew, and another deprived bishop took his 
place. It was Bonner. 

" My lord," said Mary, as he bo^ed before her, " you are 
restorea to the see of London, and the prelate who now so 
unworthily fills that high post. Bishop JElidley, shall make 
zoom for you. My lord," she added, to Lord Clinton, " make 
out a warrant, and let him be committed to the Tower." 

" I told you how it would be," observed Eenard to Lord 
Pembroke. *' Bidley's last discourse has cost him his liberty. 
Cranmer will speedily follow." 

Other prisoners, amongst whom was Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, and the Duchess of Somerset, now advanced, and 
were warmly welcomed by the queen. The last person who 
approached her was a remarkably handsome yoimg man, 
with fine features and a noble figure. This was Edward 
Courtenay, son of the Marquess of Exeter, who was beheaded 
in 1638. Since that time Courtenav had been a close prisoner 
in the Tower. He was of the blood-royal, being grandson 
of Catherine, youngest daughter of Edward the l^ourth, and 
his father had been declared heir to the throne. 

*' You are right welcome, my cousin," said Mary, extend- 
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ing her liand graciously to Lim, wliicli lie pressed to liis 
lips. "Your attainder shall be set aside, and though we 
cannot restore your father to life, we can repair tlie fortunes 
of his son, and restore him to his former honours. Hencse- 
forth, you are Earl of Devonshire. Your patent shall be 
presently made out, and such of your siro's possessions as 
are in our hands restored." 

Courtenay warmly thanked her for her boimty, and tho 
queen smiled upon him in such gracious sort, that a suspicion 
crossed more than one bosom that she might select mm as 
her consort. 

"Her majesty smiles ui)on Courtenay as if she would 
bestow her hand upon him in right earnest,'* observed Pem- 
broke to Benard. 

" Hum !" replied the ambassador. " This must be nipped 
in the bud. 1 have another husband in view for her." 

"Your master, Philip of Spain, I'll be sworn," said Pem- 
broke — " a suitable match, if he were not a Catholic." 

Kenard made no answer, but he smiled an alBrmative. 

" I am glad this scheme has reached my ears," observed 
De Noailles, who overheard the conversation — " it will not 
suit my master, Henry II., that England should form an alli- 
ance with Spain. I am for Courtenay, and will thwart Beiiard*a 
plot." 

Having received the whole of the prisoners, Mary gave 
orders to liberate all those within the Tower who might be 
confined for their adherence to the Catholic faith. 

" My first care," she said, " shall be to celebrate the obse- 
quies of my brother, Edward VI., whose body, while oth^t 
have been struggling for the throne, remains iminterred-^ 
according to the forms of the Eomish church. The service 
shall take place in Westminster Abbey." 

" That may not be, your highness," said Cranmer, who 
formed one of the group. " His Tate majesty was a Protestant 
prince." 

" Beware how you oppose me, my lord," rejoined Mary, 
sternly. "I have already committed Ridley to prison, and 
shall not hesitate to commit your grace." 

" Your highness will act as it seems best to you," rejoined 
Cranmer, boldly ; " but I shall fulfil my duty, even at the 
hazard of incurring your displeasure. jT our royal brother 
professed the Protestant faith, which is, as yet, — though 
Heaven only knows how long it may continue so,*"— the est^)- 
lished religion of this country, and he must therefore be in- 
terred according to the rites of that church. No other cereh 
monies but those of the Protestant church shall be performed 
within Westminster Abbey, as long as I maintain a shadow 
<^power, " 
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•' It is well," replied Mary. " We may find means to make 
joor graoe more flexible. To-morrow we shall publish a 
decree proclaiming onr religious opinions. And it is our 
eorereign pleasure, that the words 'Papist' and 'Heretic* be 
BO longer used as terms of reproach." 

■r " I nave lived long enough, exclaimed the Duke of Norfolk, 
falling on his knees — " in living to see the religion of my 
ikthers restored." 

" The Providence which watched over your grace's life, and 
MC^ed you from the block, when your fate seemed all but 
sealed, reserved you for this day," rejoined Mary. 
: *• It reserved me to be a faithful and devoted servant of 
yotir majesty," replied the duke. 

" Wbat is your highness's pleasure touching the Duke of 
Korihumberland, I^rd Gtiiliord Dudley, and Lady Jane 
Dudley P" inquired Clinton. 

" The two latter will remain closely confined till their 
arraignment," replied Mary. " Lady Jane, also, will remain 
a prisoner for the present. And now, my lords, to the palace." 

With this she turned her palfrey's head, and passing under 
liie Bloody Tower, proceeded to tne principal entrance of the 
aneient structure, wJiere she dismounted, and accompanied by 
a throng of nobles, dames, and attendants^ entered the apart^ 
ments so lately occupied by the unfortunate Jane. 



IL 

HOV JAITE WAS IMPRISONED IN THB BRICK TOWER. 

The first shock over, Jane bore her reverse of fortune with 
the utmost patience and resignation, uttering no complaints, 
but making, in the language of Fuller, " misery itself amiable 
by her pious behaviour." She then reaped the full benefit of 
the religious education she had received, and her time was 
irfaolly passed in meditation, prayer, or profound study. Her 
demeanour was gentle and caJm — graver and more thoughtful 
than it had been, but by no means cast down. If she had not 
regained her cheerfulness, she had fully recovered her com* 
posure ; and the warder. Partridge, in whose habitation she 
was confined in the first instance, described her " as looking 
more like a queen than when she sat upon the throne." 

In this way some days were spent, when word was brought 
ber by an attendant, that a chamber had been prepared for 
ber in the Brick Tower, and that a guard was without to con- 
duct her to it. She received the intimation with composure,. 
and immediately rose to obey it, requesting only that her books 
might be sent after her. The attendant, wnose eves ytcki 
blinded with tears, promised to fulfil her Viabe^. Uu ^^^svsv"^ 
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forth, she found an officer and the three gigantic warders 
waiting to escort her to her prison. The parfy moved forward 
in silence, and at a slow pace. While crossing the green, she 
perceived another group advancing towards her, and as it 
drew nearer, she found it was her husband, attended by a 
guard. Uttering a loud cry, she would have rushed and 
thrown herself into his arms, if she had not been prevented 
by the officer. Dudley, whose eyes had been bent on the 
ground, heard the cry, and immediately knew by whom it was 
tittered. He made a movement similar to that of Jane, but 
like her he was checked by his attendants. So deeply, how- 
ever, were the guards on either side moved by the anguish of 
the unfortunate pair, that, although expressly enjoined to the 
contrary, they suffered them to approach and embrace each 
other. The meeting drew tears from all eyes that beheld it; 
and the susceptible heart of Magog was so touched, that he 
had much ado to hide his grief. From the few hasty words 
she was able to exchange mth her husband, Jane learnt that 
his prison had been changed, and that an order had been issued 
for his removal from the Beauchamp to the Bowyer Tower. 

"Every dungeon in the Tower," he said, *'is filled with our 
fiiends and partisans. Your father, the Duke of Suffolk, is 
confined in the Martin Tower. And I have been just removed 
from the Beauchamp Tower to make room for my father, the 
Duke of Northumberland, my two brothers, Ambrose and 
[Robert, and their faithful followers. Sir John Gates, Sir 
Henry Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer." 

** Alas !" cried Jane, " we are all equally culpable, and must 
all sufier alike. But we shall be speedil^r released." 

" On the scaffi^ld," rejoined Dudley, bitterly. 

" Ay, on the scaffold," repeated Jane. " And I trust 
though the remainder of our mortal life may be separated, that 
we shall meet above to part no more. Pray for this, my dear 
lord. It is my own constant prayer. And it is my firm re- 
liance upon it that enables me to endure the agony of this 
meeting, which otherwise would kill me." 

" I wiU strive to do so, Jane," replied her husband. " But 
I still cling to life and hope." 

"Divest yourself of these vain desires, my lord," cried 
Jane, earnestly, "and turn your thoughts from earth to 
heaven. There indeed we shall inherit an everlasting king- 
dom, undisturbed by misery and calamity." 

"Madam," said the officer, advancing, "I grieve to 
abridge this short meeting. But my dxity admits of no 
alternative. You must follow me." 

" It is well, sir," she repHed — " Parewell, doar Dudley. 
j!^7 j)ravers shall be for you." 
"And mine for you, dear Jane,*' replied her husband. 
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pressing her to his bosom — " Heaven grant me your patience 
and resignation !* ' 

"Amen!" she fervently ejaculated. And with another 
embrace, they parted. 

For a short distance the two escorts walked close together, 
during which the afflicted pair kept their eyes fondly iixed on 
CBxh oliier. After passmg the north-west comer of the 
"White Tower, Lord Guilford's attendants took a straight- 
forward course, while Jane's guards proceeded to the right. 
Still but a short distance intervened between them until Jane 
beheld her husband disappear beneath the low-arched entrance 
of the Bowyer Tower. A convulsive movement passed over 
her frame ; out the next moment she was apparently as calm 
as ever, and followed the officer into the structure destined 
for her reception. 

This, as has already been intimated, was the Brick Tower, 
the next turret on the east of the Bowyer Tower. The upper 
story, which is of brick — whence its name—was erected in 
the reign of Bdward the Fourth, or Kichard the Third : the 
basement story is of stone, and of much greater antiquity. 

Entering a narrow passage, she was ushered by the officer 
into A small room, which he informed her was prepared for 
het TfN^ption. Everything that circumstances would admit 
impearea to have been done to lessen the rigour of her con- 
mtoient. The stone walls were hung with arras ; and much 
ti the furniture — a carved oak table, and velvet-covered seats, 
placed in the deep embrasures of the windows — had been 
Drooght from Jane's late chamber in the palace. 

*• fliis seat," said the officer, pointing to a curiously-carved 
chair,* " was used by Queen Anne Bole3m during her imprison- 
nient. I had it brought hither for your ladyship's accommo- 
dation." 

'* I thank you for your consideration, sir," replied Jane ; " it 
will serve to support one as unhappy as that ill-lated princess." 
' Having inquired whether she had any further commands 
with which it was possible for him to comply, and being 
answered in the negative, the officer took his departure, and 
Jane was left alone. 

Alone! the thought struck chill to her heart. She was 
now a soHtary captive. She heard the door of her prison 
bolted — she examined its stone walls, partly concealed by the 
tapestry — she glanced at its iron-barred windows, and her 
cbara^ forsook her. She had no bosom to lean upon — ^no ear 
to which she could impart her sorrows. Her husband, though 

• This curious piece of ftirniture, part of a set of chairs authenticated to 
haTe belonged to the unfbrtunatd queen above named, is now in the posset* 
fion of Mr. Cottikgham, the architect, of Waterloo Ko^d. 

K 2 
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not far from her, was, like her, a prisoner. She pictured him 
in his solitary room — and she would have given worlds to be 
near him — if only for a few moments. The thought occasioned 
her so much anguish, that she burst into tears, and for some 
time was a prey to despair. She then knelt down beside the 
chair, and burying her face in her clasped hands, prayed 
deeply and ferventiy for support through her trial. And she 
prayed not in vain. She soon afterwards arose tranquil and 
refreshed- 



ni. 

HOW SIMON RENARD ASCENDED TO THE ROOP OF THE WHITE. TOWER; 
AND OF THE GOODLT PROSPECT HE BEHELD THEREFROM. 

The night of Queen Mary's entrance into the Tower was 
spent by Simon E-cnard, the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner (the 
new Lord Chancellor), Courtenay, Arundel, Pembroke, and 
other noble and honourable persons composing her council, in 
framing a public declaration of her religious opinions, to be 
proclaimed on the morrow, and in deliberatmg on other 
mighty matters connected with the establishment of her 
government. Throughout this consultation, w hen any differ- 
ence of opinion arose, the matter was invariably deferred to 
the judgment of the imperial ambassador, whose decision was 
regarded as final ; and as he was looked upon as the chief in- 
strument in crushing the late rebellion, so it was supposed he 
could by his sagacity and influence, establish Mary upon her 
throne. 

It was late when the council separated, and instead of re- 
turning to his apartments in the palace, Renard, fevered and 
wearied by the protracted discussion at which he had assisted 
preferred refreshing himself by a stroll in the open air. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded to the green, and began to pace 
backwards and forwards, at a brisk pace, between the lien-, 
tenant's lodgings and the chapel. He continued this exercise 
for nearly an hour, pondering upon recent events, and revol- 
ving future schemes within his plotting brain, when just as 
day was breaking, and the hoary walls of the White Tower 
began to reveal themselves in aU their grandeur, he perceived 
a man armed with a caliver advancing to meet him. E^nard 
stood still, and throwing his ample cloak over his shoulder, 
awaited the new comer's approach. It proved to be awarder, 
who, having seen him as he was going his rounds, at first sup- 
posed he had some ill designs in view, but finding out hi« 
mistake, as he drew nearer and recognised the Spanish am- 
bassador, with whose person he was familiar, he was about to 
Trithdraw^ when Kenard called him back and demanded hi^ 
xuune. 
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** I am called Grerrase Winwike, your excellency/* raplied 
the man, " and am one of the senior warders of the Tower.*' 
" Whither are you going friend ?" inauired Eenard. 
" To the summit of the Wliite Tower, answered Winwike 5 
*' to see that the sentinels are at their posts.** 

" Is it inconsistent with your duty to take me with you P** 
asked the ambassador. 

" By no means," rejoined the warder. " I shall feel 
honoured by your presence. We shall reach the roof just at 
sunrise, and the view from thence, on a fine clear morning like 
the present, is magnificent beyond compare, and will amply re- 
pay your excellency for climuing up so many steps as you will 
have to scale to obtain it.*' 

*' Let us make what haste wo can, then/* said Eenard ; *' I am 
impatient to behold it/* 

Thus exhorted, Winwike led the way to the north-west 
turret of the ancient structure, before a door in which a sen- 
tinel was stationed, who, on receiving the pass-word, lowered 
lu8 halbert, and suffered them to enter. They were now 
within a small circular chamber, from which a flight of spiral 
atone stens ascended. Followed by Eenard, the warder com- 
menced the ascent. Light was admitted at intervals through 
loop-holes, gradually dmiinishing in width as they approached 
the exterior of the walls, and serving to reveal their immense 
thickness. As they mounted Winwike pointed out to his 
comx>anion the entrance of a passage communicating with the 
Council-chamber. Eenard was much struck with the sub- 
stantial and beautiful masonry of the turret ; but being anxious 
to gain the roof aa soon as possible, he urged his companion to 
quicken his pace, and they soon arrived at an arched door 
wbich Winwike threw open, and they stepped upon the roof. 
Springing upon the platform, Eenard was about to rush to 
ih^ Dattlements, when Winwike offered to lead him to the 
If^ point of view. As he followed his conductor towards the 
south-west angle, Eenard cast his eye over the roof. Cannon 
were placed on the raised platform, while armed men were 
stationed at twenty paces distant from each other. In the 
centre of the builoing stood a tall staff from which floated 
the royal banner. 

Depositing his caliver against the wall of the turret, Win- 
wike told his companion to look around. Eenard obeyed, 
and a glorious panorama met his gaze. Lnmediately beneath 
him lay the fortress, with its cham of towers, — its ramparts 
—its fortifications — ^its bridges, and its broad deep moat. 
Beyond was spread out old and picturesque London, with its 
numerous steeples, above which rose the massive tcysN«t ol '^X.* 
Paul's. A little on the left was old London ^Tv^^e, coNCt^ 
with out-houses — the noise of the falling vratcx, «si^\^e xsx^a 
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being distinctly audible where they stood. Nearer lay the 
river glittering in the sunbeams, and filled with a forest of 
masts. B/eoard contemplated this prospect for some time in 
silent admiration. 

" There you behold the tower of London," said Winwike, 
pointing downwards. 

"And there I read the history of England," replied 
Sionard. 

" If it is written in those towers it is a dark and bloody his- 
tory," replied the warder — " and yet your excellency sajrs 
truly. The building on which we stand, and those around us, 
are the best chronicles of our country. I can recount to youjp 
worship their foundation, and the chief events that have hap« 
pened within them, if you are disposed to listen to me." 

" Proceed then," replied Eenard, " and when I hare heard 
enough I will interrupt you." 



IV. 

OP THE TOf^ll OF LOimON: ITS ANTIQUITY AND TOUNSATIOK ; '] 

MAGNITUDE AND EXTENT; ITS KEEP, PALACE, OARDEM8, FOBTIVl- 
CATIONS, DUNGEONS, AND CHAPELS; ITS WALLS, BULWARKS, AJI|> 
MOAT ; ITS BOTAL INMATES ; ITS CONSTABLES, JAILER^, WABDENS, 
AND OTHER OFFICERS; ITS PRISONERS, EXECUTIONS, AlVD SECBET 
MURDERS. ' 

Jn 1078 (for, instead of following the warder's narrative . it) 
Simon Renard, it appears advisable in this place to offor .a 
slight sketch of the renowned fortress under coi^sideratioP| 
especially as such a course will allow of its history being 
brought down to a later period than could otherwise be acr 
complished), the Tower oT London was founded by "WlUiam 
the Uonqueror, who appointed Gundulph, Bishop of iftochesterf 
principal overseer of the work. By this prelate, who seemji 
to have been a good specimen of the church militant, and 
who, during the progress of his operations, was lodged in thp 
house of Edmere, a burgess of London, a part of the city wajU, 
adjoining the northern banks of the Thames, whiqh had boea 
much injured by the incursions oi the tide, was taken down« 
^d a ** great square tower," since called the White Tower, 
erected on its site. 

Some writers have assigned an earlier date to this edifipe. 
ascribing its origin to the great Koman invader of our shores^ 
whence it has been sometimes denominated Caesar's Tower j 
and the hypothesis is supposed to be confirmed by Fits? 
Stephens, a monkish historian of the period of Henry the 
Beccmd, who states, that *' the citv of London hath in the east 
s very great and most strong Paiatin© Tower, whose ttureti 
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and walls do rise from a deep foundation, the mortar thereof 
being tempered with the blood of beasts." On this authority. 
Dr. Stulceley has introduced a fort, which he terms the Arx 
Palatina, in his plan of Londinium Augusta. But, though it 
ia not improbable that some Eoman military station may have 
stood on the spot now occupied by the White Tower, — certain 
ooina and other antiquities naying been found by the workmen 
in sinking the foundations of the Ordnance Office in 1777, — it 
is certain that no part of the present structure was erected by 

JFulius Csesar; nor can he, with propriety, be termed the 
bunder of the Tower of London. As to its designation, that 
amounts to little, since, as has been shrewdly remarked by 
M. Dulaure, in his description of the Grand ChiUelet at 
Paris — " eyery old building, the origin of which is buried in 
bb^urity, is attributed to CfiDsar or 9ie devil." 

Fourteen years afterwards, in the reign of William Kufus, 
who, accordmg to Henry of Huntingdon, " pilled and shaved 
the people witn tribute, especially about the Tower of Lon- 
don, * the White Tower was greatly damaged by a violent 
storm, which, among other ravages, carriea off the roof of 
Bow Church, and levelled above six hundred habitations with 
thb ground. It was subsequently repaired, and an addi- 
tiohal tower built on the south side near the river. 

Strengthened by Geoffrey de Magnaville, Earl of Essex, 
and fourth constable of the fortress, who defended it against 
the usurper Stephen, but was, nevertheless, eventually com- 
pelled to surrenaer it ; repaired in 1165, by Thomas a ificcket, 
Bien Chancellor to Henry the Second ; greatly extended and 
enlarged in 1190, the second year of the reign of Richard 
Coenr do Lion, by William Longchamj), Bishop of Ely and 
Chancellor of the realm, who, encroaching to some distance 
upon Tower Hill, and breaking down the city wall as far as 
me first gate called the postern, surroimded it with high 
embattled walls of stone, and abroad deep ditch, thinking, 
as Stowe observes, " to have environed it with the river 
.^lames ;" — ^the Tower of London was finished by Henry the 
Itird, who, in spite of the remonstrances of the citizens, and 
other supernatural warnings, if credit is to.be attached to the 
statement of Mattjiew of Paris, completely fortified it. 

A gate and bulwark having been erected on the west of the 
Tower, we are told by the old chronicler above-mentioned, 
" that they were shaken as it had been with an earthquake 
and fell down, which the king again commanded to be built 
in better sort, which was done. And yet, again, in the year 
1241, the said wall and bulwarks that were newly bxxildfe^L, 
whereon the king had bestowed more tbian. t^^r^N^ ^croswcA. 
marks, were irrecoverably quite thrown dowsi as\>©ioT^ % 1<3^ 
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the which chance the citizens of London were nothing sony, 
for they were threatened, that the said wall and bulwarks 
were builded, to the end, that if any of them would contend 
for the liberties of the city, they might be imprisoned. And 
that many might be laid in divers prisons, many lodgings were 
made, that no one should speak with another." These re- 
markable accidents (if accidents they were,) were attributed 
by the popular superstition of the tmies, to the miraculous 
int^erence of Thomas k Becket, the guardian saint of the 
Londoners. 

By the same monarch the storehouse was strengthened and 
repaired, and the keep or citadel whitened (whence probably 
it derived its name, as it was afterwards styled in Edward the 
Third's reign " La Blanche Tour") as appears by the fol- 
lowing order still preserved in the Tower Bolls : — " "We com- 
mand you to repair the gamer within the said tower, and veil 
amend it throughout, wherever needed. And also concerning 
all the leaden gutters of the Great Tower, from the top of the 
said tower, through which the rain water must fall down, to 
lengthen them, and make them come down even to the 
ground ; so that the wall of the said tower, lately whitened 
anew, may by no means decay, nor easily break out, by reason 
of the rain water dropping down. But to make upon the said 
towers alures of good and strong timber, and throughout to 
be well leaded ; by which people might see even to the foot 
of the said tower, and better to go up and down, if need bo." 
[Further orders were given in this reign for the beautifying and 
fitting up the chapels of Saint John and Saint Peter, as already 
mentioned in the account of those structures. 

The same monarch planted a grove, or orchard of " perie 
trees," as they are described in his mandate to Edward oft 
Westminster, in the vicinity of the Tower, and surrounded it 
with a wall of mud, afterwards replaced hj another of brick» 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth. JEe fikewise established 
a menagerie within the fortress, allottingapartof the bulwark 
at the western entrance since called the Lions* Tower, for the 
reception of certain wild beasts, and as a lodging for their 
keeper. In 1235, the Emperor Frederick sent nim three 
leopards^ in allusion to his scutcheon, on which three of those 
5VTiinn«.1a were emblazoned ; and from that time, down to a very 
recent date, a menagerie has been constantly maintained 
within the Tower. To support it, Edward the Second 
commanded the Sheriffs of London to pay the keeper 
of his lions sixpence a-day for their food, and three half-pence 
a-day for the man*s own diet, out of the fee farm of the city. 

Constant alterations and reparations were made to the ram- 
paris and towers during subsequent reigns. Edward the 
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Fourth encroached still further on Tower Hill than his prede- 
cessors, and erected an outer gate called the Bulwark Tower. 
!In the fifth ^ear of the reign of this monarch, a scaffold and 
fi^lows having been erected on Tower Hill, the citizens, ever 
jealous of their privileges and liberties, complained of the 
step; and to appease them, a proclamation was made to the 
effect, " that the erection and setting up of the said gallows 
be not a precedent or example thereby hereafter to be taken, 
in hurt, prejudice, or derogation of the franchises, liberties, 
and privileges of the city/' 

Kichardtne Third repaired the Tower, and Stowe records a 
commission to Thomas JDaniel, directing him to seize for use 
within this realm, as many masons, bricklayers, and other 
workmen, as should be thought necessary for the expedition 
of the king's works within the Tower. In the twenty-third of 
'Henry the Eighth, the whole of the fortress appears to have 
undergone repair — a survey being taken of its different build- 
ings, which is still preserved in the Chapter-house at West- 
minster. In the second of Edward the Sixth, the following 
strange accident occurred, by which one of the fortifications 
was destroyed. A Frenchman, lodged in the Middle Tower, 
accidently set fire to a barrel of gunpowder, which blew up the 
structure, fortunately without damage to any other than the 
luckless causer of it. 

At the period of this chronicle, as at the present time, the 
Tower of London comprehended within its walls a superficies 
of rather more than twelve acres, and without the moat a cir- 
cumference of three thousand feet and upwards. Consisting 
of a citadel or keep, surrounded by an inner and outer ward, 
it was approached on the west by an entrance called the 
Bulwark Gate, which has long since disappeared. The second 
entrance was formed by an embattled tower, called the Lion's 
Grate, conducting to a strong tower flanked with bastions, and 
defended by a double portcullis, denomiuated the Middle 
Tower. The outworks adjoining these towers, in which was 
kept the menagerie, were surrounded by a smaller moat, com- 
municating with the main ditch. A large drawbridge then 
led to another portal, in all respects resembling that last 
described, forming the principal entrance to the outer ward, 
and called the By- ward or Gate Tower. The outer ward was 
defended by a strong line of fortifications ; and at the north- 
east comer stood a large circular bastion, called the Mount. 

The inner ward or ballium was defended by thirteen towers, 
connected by an embattled stone wall about forty feet high 
and twelve feet thick, on the summit of which was a footway 
for the guard. Of these towers, three were situat^^v^ ^<6 
west, namely, the Bell, the Beauckamp) «xi^ ^<& Ti^r^aa. 
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Towers ; four at the north, the Flint, the Bowyer, the Brick, 
and the Martin Towers ; three at the east, the Constable, the 
Broad Arrow, and Salt Towers ; and three on the south, the 
Well, the Lanthom, and the Bloody Tower. The Flint Tower 
has almost disappeared ; the Bowyer Tower only retains its 
basement story ; and the Brick Tower has been so much mo- 
dernized as to retain little of its pristine character. The 
Martin Tower is now denominated the Jewel Tower, from 
the circumstance of its being the depositary of the regalia. 
The Lanthom Tower has been swept away witli the old palace. 

Returning to the outer ward, the principal fortification on 
the south was a large square structure, flanked at each angle 
by an embattled tower. This building, denominated St. 
Thomas's, or Traitor's Tower, was erected across the moat, 
and masked a secret entrance from the Thames, throu^b 
which state prisoners, as has before been related, were brougnt 
into the Tower. It stiU retains much of its original appear- 
ance, and recals forcibly to the mind of the observer the 
dismal scenes that have occurred beneath its low-browed 
arches. Further on the east, in a line with Traitor's Tower, 
and terminating a wing of the old palace, stood the Cradle 
Tower. At the eastern angle of the outer ward was a small 
fortification overlooking the moat, known as the Tower leading 
to the Iron Gate. Beyond it a draw-bridge crossed the moat, 
and led to the Iron Gate, a small portal protected by a tower, 
deriving its name from the purpose for which it was erected. 

At this point, on the patch of ground intervening between 
the moat and the river, and formmg the platform or wharf, 
stood a range of mean habitations, occupied by the different 
artisans and workmen employed in the fortress. At the south 
of the By-ward Tower, an arched and embattled gateway 
opened upon a drawbridge which crossed the moat at this 
point. Opposite this drawbridge were the main stairs leading 
to the edge of the river. The whole of the fortress, it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat, was (and still is) encompassed 
by a broad deep moat, of much greater width at the sides next 
to Tower Hill and East Smithfield, than at the south, and 
supplied with water from the Thames by the sluice beneath 
Traitor's Gate. 

Having now made a general circuit of the fortress, we sh^U 
return to the inner ballium, which is approached on the south 
by a noble gateway, erected in the reign of Edward the Third. 
A fine specimen of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 
this portal is vaulted with groined arches adorned with exqui- 
site tracery springing from grotesque heads. At the period 
of tliia ebromcle, it was defended at each end by a massive 
^ife clamped rntb. iron, jond a strong portcullis. The gat© 
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and portcullis at the southern extremity still exist, but those 
at the north have been removed. The structure above it was 
ancientlj called the Garden Tower; but subseaucntly acquired 
the appellation of the Bloody Tower, from naving been the 
supposed scene of the murder of the youthful princes, sons of 
Edward the Fourth, by the ruthless Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Eichard the Third. Without pausing to debate 
the truth of this tragical occurrence, it may be sufficient to 
mention that tradition assigns it to this builmng. 

Proceedins^ along the ascent leading towards the green, and 
mounting a m^ht of stone steps on the left, we arrive in front 
of the ancient lodgings allotted to the lieutenant of -the Tower. 
Chiefly constructed of timber, and erected at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, this fabric has been so much altered, 
that it retains little of its original character. In one of the 
rooms, called, from the circumstance, the Council-chamber, 
the conspirators concerned in the Gimpowder Plot were inter- 
rogated ; and in memory of the event, a piece of sculpture, 
inscribed with their names, and with those of the commis- 
sioners by whom they were examined, has been placed against 
the walls. 

Immediately behind the lieutenant's lodgings stands the 
Bell Tower, — a circular structure, surmounted by a small 
wooden turret containing the alarm-bell of the fortress. Its 
walls are of great thickness, and light is admitted through 
narrow loopholes. On the basement floor is a small chamber, 
with deeply-recessed windows, and a vaulted roof of very 
curious construction. This tower served as a place of impri* 
sonment to John Fisher, the martyred Bishop of Eochestcr, 
beheaded on Tower Hill for denying Henry the Eighth's 
supremacy ; and to the Princess Elizabeth, who was confined 
within it by her sister Queen Mary. 

Traversing the green, some hundred and forty feet brings 
tB to the Beauchamp, or Cobham Tower, connected with the 
BcU Tower by means of a footway on the top of the ballium 
wall. Erected in the reign of Henry the Third, as were most 
of the smaller towers of the fortress, this structure appears, 
irbin the numerous inscriptions, coats of arms, and devices 
that crowd its walls, to have been the principal state-prison. 
Every room, from roof to vault, is covered with melancholy 
memorials of its iHustrions and unfortunate occupants. 

Over the fire-place in the principal chamber (now used as 
a mess-room by the oflicers of the garrison), is the autograph 
of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, beheaded in 1573, for 
aarpinng to the hand of Mary Queen of Scots. On the right 
ofme fire-place, at the entrance of a recess, are these \vQitAa,\ 

•i-** DOLOB PaTIBNTIA TINCITUE. G. GyB1Q^T>, l^QtTSVH "^^ 
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1586." Amongst others, for we can only give a few as a spe*^ 
cimen of the rest, is the following enigmatical inscription. It 
is preceded by the date 1568, April 23, but is unaccompanied 
by any signature. 

TSo iom fe SattJ or bagne 
Xfiat l^app totfif ouss attagne* 

The next we shaU select is dated 1581, and signed Thomas 
Myagh. 

TUOlfAS MIAGH VHTCH LBBTIIE HERE ALONE 
THAT FATNE WOLD FROM HENCE BEGON 
BY TORTURE 8TRAUNOE MI TROVTH WAS TRYED 
YET OF MY LIBERTIE DENIED. 

Of this imfortunate person the following interesting account 
is given by Mr. Jardine, in his valuable treatise on the Use qf. 
Torture in the Criminal Law of England : — " Thomas Mya^ 
was an Irishman who was brought over by the command of 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland, to be examined respecting a 
treasonable correspondence with the rebels in arms in that 
country. The first warrant for the torture of this man was 
probably under the sign-manual, as there is no entry of it m 
the council register. The two reports made by the Lieu* 
tenant of the Tower and Dr. Hammond, respecting their 
execution of this warrant, are, however, to be seen at the: 
State-paper Office. The first of these, which is dated thef 
10th of March, 1580-1, states that they had twice examined 
Myagh, but had forborne to put him in Skevington*s Irons, 
because they had been charged to examine him with secrecy, 
* which they could not do, that manner of dealing requiring 
the presence and aid of one of the jailers all the time that he 
should be in those irons,* and also because they * found the. 
man so resolute, as in their opinions little would be wrung 
out of him but by some sharper torture.* The second re- 
port, which is dated the 17th of March, 1580, merely statet 
that they had again examined Myagh, and could get nothing 
from him, ' notwithstanding that they had made trial of him 
by the torture of Skevington*s Irons, and with so much sharp- 
ness, as was in their judgment for the man and his cause con^ 
venient.* How often !Mjagh was tortured does not appear; 
but Skevington*s Irons seem to have been too mild a torture, 
for on the 30th of July, 1581, there is an entry in the council, 
books of an authority to the Lieutenant of the Tower and 
Thomas Norton, to deal with him with the rack in such sort 
as they should see cause.** 

Prom many sentences expressive of the Resignation of the 

sufferers, we take the following, subscribed A. JPoolb, 1564 1 

— ''-/fee? . servire , penitervtiam • inire • fato , ohedire • reg* 
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«t<." Several inscriptions are left by this person — one 
fbur years later tlian the foregoing, is as follows : '* -4 passage 
periilus maketh a port pleasant.** Here is another sad me- 
mento : " O MiSEB nvoN, CHE PENsi CD EssERO." Another: 

"EePBENS LE: sage: ET : IL : TE : AIMEBA : J. S. 1538." A 

third : " Principium sapientice timor Domini, i. h. s. x. p. s. 
Be friend to one. Be ennemye to none. Anno D. 1571, 10 
Sept, The most unhappy man in the world is he that is not 
patient in adversities : For men are not killed with the adver- 
sities they have, hut with the impatience they suffer. Tout 
ffient apoient, quypeult attendre. Gli sospiri ne son testimoni 
veri dell, angoscta mia, ^t. 29. Charles Bailly." 

Most of these records breathe resignation. But the indi- 
yidual who carved the following record, and whose name has 
passed away, appears to have numbered every moment of his 
captivity: ** Close prisoner 8 months, 32 weeks, 2i24i days, 5376 
hmres. How much of anguish is comprised in this brief 
sentence ! 

We could swell out this list, if necessary, to a volume, but 
the above may ihiffice to show their general character. Let 
tiiose who would know how much their forefathers have en- 
dured cast their eyes over the inscriptions in the Beauchamp 
Tower. In general they are beautifully carved, ample time 
being allowed the writers for tibieir melancholy employment. 
It has been asserted that Anne Bole3m was confined in the 
njppermost room of the Beauchamp Tower. But if an inscrip- 
tion may be trusted, she was imprisoned in the Martin Tower 
(now the Jewel Tower), at that time a prison lodging. 

Postponing the description of the remaining towers until 
we have occasion to spesik of them in detail, we shall merely 
note, in passing, the two strong towers situated at the south- 
western extremity of the White Tower, called the Coal 
Harbour Gate, over which there was a prison denominated 
Uie Nun's Bower, and proceed to the palace, of which, un- 
loekily for the lovers of antiquity, not a vestige now remains. 

Erected at different period!s, and consisting of a vast range 
of halls, galleries, courts, and gardens, the old palace occupied, 
in part, tne site of the modem Ordnance Office. Commencing 
at the Coal Harbour Gate, it extended in a south-easterly 
direction to the Lanthom Tower, and from thence branched 
off in a magnificent pile of building, called the Queen's Gal- 
lery, to the Salt Tower. In front of this gallery, defended 
by the Cradle Tower and the Well Tower, was the privy 
garden. Behind it stretched a large quadrancular area, 
terminated at the western angle by the Wardrobe Tower, and 
at the eastern angle by the Broad Arrow Tower. It \^Ga 
enclosed on the left by a further range o£ WA^m^^, X^-rc^fc^ 
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the Queen's Lodgings, and on the right by the inner ballima 
wall. The last-mentioned buildings were also connected witk 
the White Tower, and with a small embattled structure 
flanked by a circtdar tower, denominated the Jewel House, 
where the regalia were then kept. In front of the Jewel 
House stood a large decayed haU, forming part of the palace ; 
opposite which was a court, planted with trees, and protected 
by the ballium waU. 

This ancient palace — ^the scene of so many remarkable his- 
torical events, — ^the residence, during certain portions of their 
reigns, of aU our sovereigns, from William llufus down to 
Charles the Second — is now utterly gone. Where is the 
glorious hall which Henry the Third painted with the story 
of Antiochus, and which it required thirty fir-trees to repair, 
in which Edward the Third and all his court were feastea by 
the captive John, — in which Richard the Second resigned his 
crown to Henry of Lancaster, — in which Henry the Eighth 
received all his wives before their espousals, — in which to 
many royal councils and royal revels have been held ; — where 
is that great hall P Where, also, is the chamber in which 
Queen Isabella, consort of Edward the Second, gave birth to 
the child called, from the circumstance, Joan of the Tower P 
They have vanished, and other structures occupy their place. 
Demolished in the reign of James the Second, an Ordnance 
Office was erected on its site; and this building being 
destroyed by fire in 1788, it was succeeded by the present 
edifice bearing the name. 

Having now surveyed the south of the fortress, we shall 
return to the north. Immediately behind St. Peter's Chapel 
stood the habitations of the officers of the then ordnance 
department, and next to them an extensive range of store- 
houses, armouries, granaries, and other magazines, reaching 
to the Martin Tower. On the site of these buildings wat 
erected, in the reign of William the Third, that frightfol 
structure, which we trust the better taste of this, or some 
future age will remove — the Grand Storehouse. Nothing 
can be imagined more monstrous or incongruous, than this 
uglv Dutch toy, (for it is little better,) placed side by side 
with a stem old Norman donjon, fraugnt with a thousand 
historical associations and recollections. It is the great blot 
upon the Tower. And much as the destruction of the old 
palace is to be lamented, the erection of such a building as 
this, in such a place, is infinitely more to be deplored. We 
trust to see it rased to the ground. 

In front of the Constable Tower stood another range of 
buildings ap{>ropriated to the different officers and workmen 
connected vfith the Mint, which, until the removal of the 
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place of coinage to its present situation on Little Tower Hill, 
it is almost needless to say, was held witliin the walls of the 
fortress. 

The White Tower once more claims our attention. Already- 
described as having walls of enormous thickness, this yenerablo 
stronghold is divided into four stories, including the vaults. 
The latter consist of two large chambers and a smaller one, 
with a coved termination at the cast, and a deeply-i'eccssed 
arch at the opposite extremity. Light is admitted to this 
gloomy chamber by four semicircular-headed loopholes. At 
flie north is a cell ten feet long by eight wide, formed in the 
thickness of the wall, and receiving no light except from the 
doorway. Here tradition affirms that Sir "Walter Ealeigh 
was confined, and composed his History of the World. 

Amongst other half-obliterated inscriptions carved on the 
arched doorway of this dungeon, are these: He that 

iNDVBETH TO THEENDE SHALL BE SAVID. M. 10. E. EVDSTON. 

Dab. Kent. AN^ 1553. — Be feithful vnto the deth and 

1 WIL GIVE THE A CBOWN OF LIFE. T. FaNE. 1554. Above 

stands Saint John's Chapel, and the upper story is occupied 
by the council- chamber and the rooms adjoining. A narrow 
vaulted gallery, formed in the thickness of the wall, com- 
municating with the turret stairs, and pierced with semi- 
circular-headed openings for the admission of light to the 
interior, surrounds this story. The roof is covered with 
lead, and crowned with four lofty tulreta, three angular and 
one square, surmounted with leaden cupolas, each terminated 
with a vane and crown. 

We have spoken elsewhere, and shall have to speak again 
of the secret and subterranean passages, as well as of the 
dungeons of the Tower; those horrible and noisome re- 
ceptacles, deprived of light and air, infested by legions of 
rats, and flooded with water, into which the wretched captives 
were thrust to perish by famine, or by more expeditious 
means; and those dreadftd contrivances, the Little Ease — 
and the Pit; — the latter a dark and gloomy excavation sunk 
to the depth of twenty feet. 

To the foregoing hasty sketch, in which we have endea- 
Toured to make fiie reader acquainted with the general 
outline of the fortress, we would willingly, did space permit, 
append a history of the principal occurrences that have 
happened within its walls. We would tell how in 1234, 
Griffith, Prince of Wales, in attempting to escape from the 
White Tower, by a line made of hangings, sheets, and table- 
cloths, tied together, being a stout heavy man, broke the 
rope, and falling from a great height, perished miserably — 
his head and neck being (mven into his breast bet\7^^'^ ^<^ 
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shoulders. How Edward the Third first established a Mint 
within the Tower, coining florences of gold. How in the 
reign of the same monarch, three sovereigns were prisoners 
there : — namely, John, Kingof France, his son PhiHp, and 
David, King of Scotland. How in the fourth year of the 
reiffn of Richard the Second, during the rebeUion of Wat 
Tyler, the insurs^ents, having possessed themselves of the 
fortress, though > wks goard^ hj six hundred valiiuit 
persons, expert in arms, and the hke number of archers, 
conducted themselves with extraordinary licence, bursting 
into the king's chamber, and that of his mother, to both of 
whom they offered divers outrages and indignities; and 
finally dragged forth Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and hurrying him to Tower Hill, hewed off his 
head at eight strokes, and fixed it on a pole on London 
Bridge, where it was shortly afterwards replaced by that 
of Wat Tyler. 

How, in 1458, jousts were held on the Tower-Green by 
the Duke of Somerset and five others, before Queen Margaret 
of Anjou. How in 1471, Henry the Sixth, at that time a 
prisoner, was said to be murdered within the Tower ; how, 
seven years later, George Duke of Clarence, was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey in the Bowyer Tower; and how, five 
years after that, the youthful lEdward the Eifth, and the 
mfant Duke of York, were also said, for the tradition is 
more than doubtful, to be smothered in the Bloody Tower. 
How in 1483, by command of the Duke of Gloucester, who 
had sworn he would not dine till he hac^ seen his head off^ 
Lord Hastings was brought forth to the green before the 
chapel, and after short shrift, " for a longer could not be 
suffered, the protector made so much haste to dinner, which 
he might not go to until this were done, for saving of hia 
oath,*' his head was laid down upon a large log of tunber^ 
and stricken off. 

How in 1512, the woodwork and decorations of Saint John'ff 
chapel in the White Tower were burnt. How in the reiga 
of Henry the Eighth, the prisons were constantly filled, and 
the scaffold deluged with blood. How Sir Richard Empson 
and Edmund Dudley, the father of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, were beheaded. How the like fate attended 
the Duke of Buckingham, destroyed by Wolsey, the martyred 
John Eisher, Bishop of Rochester, the wise and witty Sir 
Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, her brother Lord Rochford,. 
Norris, Smeaton, and others ; the Marquis of Exeter, Lord 
Montacute, and Sir Edward Neville ; Thomas, Lord Crom- 
well, the counsellor of the dissolution of the monasteries ; the 
veoerahlQ an4 courageous Countess of Salisbury; Lord 
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Leonard Grey; Saiheiine Howard and Ladj Eoclifords 
and Heniy, Earl of Surrey. 

How, in the rei^ of Edward the SiztL, his two uncles, 
Thomas Seymour, Baron Sudley, and Edward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, were brought to the block ; the latter, as has 
been before related, by the machinations of Northumberland. 

Passing oyer, for oDvious reasons, the reign of Mary, and 
proceeding to that of Elizabeth, we might re&te how Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, was beheaded ; how the dimgeons 
were crowded with recusants and seminary priests ; amongst 
others, by the famous Jesuits, fathers Campion and Persons ; 
how Lord Stourton, whose case seems to haye resembled the 
more recent one of Lord Ferrers, was executed for the mur- 
der of the Hartgills ; how Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berknd, shot himself in his chamber, declaring that the jade 
Elizabeth should not have his estate ; and how the long cata- 
logue was closed by the death of the Earl of Essex. 

How, in the reign of James the First, Sir "Walter Raleigh 
was beheaded, and Sir Thomas Overbury poisoned. How, in 
that of Charles the First, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, and Archbishop Laud, underwent a similar fate. How, 
in 1666, Miles Sunderland, having been condemned for high 
treason, poisoned himself; notwimstanding which, his bo^, 
stripped of aU. apparel, was dragged at the horse's tail to 
Tower Hill, where a hole had been digged under the scaffold, 
into which it was thrust, and a stake driven through it. 
How, in 1661, Lord Monson and Sir Henry Mildmay suf- 
fered, and in the year following Sir Henry v ane. How in 
the same reign Blood attempted to steal the crown ; and how 
Algernon Percy and Lord "William Russell were executed. 

How, under James the Second, the rash and \mfortunate 
Dnkeof Monmouth perished. How, after the rebellion of 1715, 
Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure were decapitated; and 
after that of 1745, Lords Sihnamock, Balmerino, and Lovat. 
How, in 1760, Lord Ferrers was committed to the Tower for 
the murder of his steward, and expiated his offence at Tyburn. 
How Wilkes was imprisoned there for a Hbel in 1762 ; and 
Lord George Grordon for instigating the riots of 1780. How, 
to come to our own times. Sir Francis Burdett was conveyed 
thither in April 1810 ; and how, to close the list, the Cato 
street, conspirators, Thistlewood, Ings, and others, were con- 
fined there m 1820. 

The chief officer appointed to the custody of the royal for- 
tress, is termed the constable of the Tower ; — a place, in the 
words of Stowe, of " high honour and reputation, as well as 
of great trust, manyearls and one duke having beeTivLOi\.^\.'ci2dV^ 
of the Tower.** Without enumerating all tko^e ^\lo\j^:^^ 

r» 
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filled tluB important post, it may be sufficient to state, that 
the first constable was Geoffrey de Mandeville, appon'^ed by 
William the Conqueror ; the lafit, Arthur, Duke oT W elling- 
ton. Next in command is the lieutenant, after whom conlo 
the deputy -lieutenant, and ma>jor, or resident governor. Tho 
ciyil establishment consists of a chaplain, gentleman-portor, 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary; gentleman-jailer, yeoman- 
porter, and forty yeomen waroers. In addition to 'these, 
though in no way connected with the goyemment or custod j 
of the Tower, there are the various officers belonging to tbue 
ordnance department ; the keepers of the records, the keeper 
of the regalia ; and formerly there were the different offi(^Ti 
of the Mmt. 

The lions of the Tower — once its chief attraction with the 
many — have disappeared. Since the establishment of the 
Zoological Gardens, curiosity having been drawn in that 
direction, the dens of the old menagerie are deserted, and the 
sullen echoes of the fortress are no longer awakened by savage 
yells and howling. With another and more important attn^ 
tion — the armories — it is not our province to meddle. 

To return to Simon Benard and the warder. Having con- 
cluded his recital, to which the other listened with profound 
attention, seldom interrupting him with a remark, Wmwike 
proposed, if his companion's curiosity was satisfied, to descend. 

" You have given me food for much reflection," observed 
S*enard, aroused from a reverie into which he had fallen ; 
" but before we return I would gladly walk round the build« 
ings. I had no distinct idea of the Tower till I came hither." 

The warder complied, and led the way round the battlements, 
pausing occasionally to point out some object of interest. 

Viewed from the summit of the White Tower, especially on 
the west, the fortress still offers a striking picture. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when its outer ramparts were 
strongly fortified — when the gleam of corslet and pike waa 
reflected upon the dark waters of its moat — when the inner 
ballium walls were entire and unbroken, and its thirteen 
towers reared their embattled fronts — ^when within each Of 
those towers state prisoners were immured — ^when its draw- 
bridges were constantly raised, and its gates closed — ^when ite 
palace still lodged a sovereign — when councils were held 
within its chambers—when its secret dungeons were crowded 
—when Tower Hill boasted a scaffold, and its soil was dyed 
with the richest and best blood of the land — when it numbered 
among its inferior officers, jailors, torturers, and an execu- 
tioner — when all its terrible machinery was in readiness, and 
could be called into play at a moment's notice — ^when the 
stepti of Traiisor'a Gate were worn by the feet ot those whQ 
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ascended them — ^when, on whichever aide the gazer looked, 
the same gtem prospect was presented — the palace, the fortress, 
the prison, — a triple conjunction of fearful significance — when 
each structure had dark secrets to conceal — when beneath all 
these ramparts, towers, and bulwarks, were subterranean pas- 
sages and dungeoris — then, indeed, it presented a striking 
. picture both to the eye and mind. 

Slowly following nis companion, Senard counted all the 
tow^s, which, including that whereon he was standing, and 
those connected with the bulwarks and palace, amounted to 
twenty-two, — marked their position— commented upon the 
palaoe, and the arrangement of its offices and outbuildings—^ 
examined its courts and gardens — ^inquired into the situation 
of the queen's apartments, and was shown a long line of 
buildings with a pointed roof, extending irom the south-east 
aojffle of the keep to the Lanthom Tower — adn:iired the mag- 
n^pcent prospect of the heights of Surrey and Kent — traced the 
broad stream of the Thames as far as Greenwich — suiTered hia 
gaxe to wander over the marshy tract of country towards Essex: 
— ^noted the postern gate in the ancient city walls, standing at 
the edge of the north bank of the moat — traced those walls by 
their lofty entrances from Aldgate to Cripplegate, and from 
thence returned to the church of All Hallows Barking, and 
Tow^r Hill. The last object upon which his gaze rested was 
the scaffold. A sinister smile played upon his features as he. 
ga^d on it. 

" There," he observed, " is the bloody sceptre by which 
England is ruled. From the palace to the prison is a step^— 
from the prison to the scaffold another." 

" King Henry the Eighth gave it plenty of employment,** 
observed Winwike. 

" True," replied Eenard ; "and his daughter, Queen Mary,r 
will not suffer it to remain idle." 

"Many a head will, doubtless, fall (and justly), in con- 
sequence of the late usurpation," remarked the warder. 

" The first to do so now rests within that building," re- 
joined Eenard, glancing at the Beauchamp Tower. 

" Your worship, of course, means the Duke of Northumber- 
land, since his prace is confined there," returned the warder. 
" "Well, if she is spared who, though placed foremost in the 
wrongful and ill-a^dsed struggle, was the last to counsel it, 
I care not what becomes ot the rest. Poor lady Jane ! 
Could our eyes pierce yon stone walls," he added, pointing 
to the Brick Tower, " I make no doubt we should discover 
h^ on her knees. She passes most of her time, I am in- 
fconned, in prayer." 

^' Humph!" eijacTilated Benard. And. Ve'kEi^ tssq^sXi^ii^^ 

l2 
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** She shall either embrace the Somish faith, or die by the 
hand of the executioner." 

Winwike made no answer to the observation, and affected 
not to hear it, bnt he shuddered at the look that accompanied 
it — a look that brought to mind all he heard of the mysterious 
and terrible indiyidim at his side. 

By this time, the sun was high in heaven, and the whole 
fortress astir. A flourish of trumpets was blown on the 
Green, and a band of minstrels issued from the portal of the 
Coalharbour Tower. The esquires, retainers, pages, and 
servitors of the various noblemen, lodged within the palace, 
were hurrying to and firo, some hastening to their mominir 
meal, others to different occupations. Everything seemed 
bright and cheerful. The light laugh and the merry jest 
reached the ear of the listeners. Kich silks and costly^ stuffs, 
mixed with garbs of various-coloured serge, with jerkins uid 
caps of steel, caught the eye. Yet how much misery wa? 
there near this smiling picture ! What sighs from those in 
captivity responded to the shouts and Eiughter without! 
Queen Mary arose and proceeded to matins in Saint John's 
Chapel. Jane awoke and addressed herself to solitary prayer ; 
while Northumberland, who had passed a sleepless night, 
pacing his dungeon like a caged tiger, threw himself on nis. 
couch, and endeavoured to shut out the light of day and his 
own agonizingreflections. 

Meanwhile Kenard and the warder had descended from the 
White Tower and proceeded to the Green. 

"Who is that person beneath the Beauchanip Tower 
gazing so inquisitively at its barred w indows P" demanded 
the former. 

"It is the crow scenting the carrion — it is Mauger, th 
headsman,'* answered Winwike. 

*• Indeed P" replied Benard ; " I would speak with him. 



V. 

OW THE DUKE OF NORTmiMBERLAND WAS ARRATGNED OT HIGH TREASOH 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL ; AMD HOW HE MADE FOUR REQUESTS AFTER 
THE JUDGMENT. 

Closely confined within the Beauchamp Tower, and treated 
with great rigour, it was almost a satisfaction to the Dv&e of 
Northumberland to be informed, after nearly a fortnight's 
imprisonment, that his trial would take place on the 18th of 
August. Though he anticipated the result, and had no hope 
of escaping the block, the near approach of death did not cast 
Mim down, but on the contrary served to reassure his firmnessy 
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wliich of late, shaken by his altered state of health, and 
intense mental anxiety, had in some degree failed him. The 
last few weeks had wonderfully changed his appearance, 
heretofore, though past the middle term of life, he exhibited 
no symptom of decay. His frame was strong and muscular— 
his deportment lofty and majestic — ^his eye piercing as the 
eagle's. He was now shrunken — bent — ^witn Uie gait and 
lo^ of an old man. On the intelligence above mentioned 
beihg cx>mmunicated to him, he all at once shook off this 
^bleness. His eye regained its fire, his frame its strength 
find lofty bearing ; and if his figure was wasted and his brow 
forrowied, it detracted nothing irom his di^ty. Aware that 
ins enemies woidd sit in judgment upon mm, he determined 
to con&ont them boldly. 

When the day appointed for the arraignment arrived, the 
4nke prepared mmself betimes. He was habited in a doublet 
of black velvet, and wore the collar of the order of the garter. 
His eldest son, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and the 
Marquess of Northampton, were to be tried with him, and 
on the morning in question the three noblemen met for the 
first time since their imprisonment. The meeting took place 
in a spacious chamber on the first floor, fnow used, as has oeen 
already observed, as a mess-room, but then as a hall in which 
tiie prisoners were separately introduced at stated intervals to 
take exercise. 

Throwing his arms round his son's neck, and with diflSculty 
repressing his emotion, the duke implored his forgiveness. 

" For what, my lord P" demanded the young nobleman. 

" For the great wrong I have done you in placing you in this 
learfol jeopardy," answered Northumberland. 

" You have done me no wrong, my lord," replied his son. 
" My wishes were as strongly in favour of the cause as yours, 
and! am therefore as culpable as yourself. And as !^ should 
have been the first to congratulate you on its success, so I 
ought to be the last to reproach you with its failure.'* 

" Nevertheless the fault is mine, and mine only," replied the 
duke. " I was the originator of the scheme — the planner of 
the snare into which we have fallen — and if you perish, your 
death will lie at my door." 

" Think not of me, father," replied the young man. "The 
life I received from you, I will gladly lay down for you. If you 
desire my forgiveness you shall have it. But I ought rather^ 
to ask your's. And, at all events, I entreat your blessing." 
' '* Heaven bless you, my son, and have mercy on us both,** 
exclaimed Northumberland, fervently. "If the humblest 
supplication could move our judges in your ffivour it should 
not De wanting. But I well know they are inexot^^r 
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'* I would ratlier die a thousand deaths than yoa so di9- 
meaned yourself," replied Waririck. "Ask nothing iroiii 
them but a speedy judgment. We go to a condenmatiany 
not a triaL" 

"True, my lord," added Northamptoil. "We have 
nothing to hope, and therefore nothing to fear. The game ii 
lo«t, and we must pay the ^nalty." 

"Bight, my lord," rejoined Northumberland, embraeing 
him, " and we will discharge it to the uttermost. Would that 
my life could pay for all." 

" Since it cannot be, my lord,"rei)lied Northampton, "e'en 
let us meet our fate like men, and give our enemies no addi- 
tional triumph. To see your grace so well reconciled to 
your fate must encourage those who have lost so little in 



comparison." 



" I am so weU reconciled to it," replied the duke, **that I 
scarcely desire to be restored to my former condition. And 
yet," he added, sternly, " I would gladly enjoy my former 
power for an hour, to be avenged on one man." 

" His name P" inquired the Earl of Warwick, quickly. 

" Simon Kenard," replied the duke. 

A deep silence ensued, which was broken at length fay 
Northumberland, who inquired from the officer in attoidanee 
if he knew ought of the queen's intentions towards Lady Jane 
Dudley. 

** Her highness, it is said, is inclined to pardon her, in 
consideration of her youth," replied the omcer, "but her 
councillors are averse to such leniency." 

" They are my enemies," rejoined the duke—" Again my 
crimes are visited on an innocent head." 

At this moment, a small arched door near one of the 
recesses was opened, and a warder announced that the eicort 
was ready to convey the prisoners to Westminster HalL 

Preceded by the officer, the duke and his companions de- 
scended a short spiral stone staircase, and, passing under an 
arched doorway, on either side of which was drawn up a line 
of halberdiers, entered upon the Green. The whole of ttiis 
spacious area, from Saint Peter's Chapel to the lieutenant's 
lodgings — from the walls of the tower they had quitted, to 
those of the White Tower, was filled with spectators. Every 
individual in the fortress, whose duty did not compel his 
attendance elsewhere, had hastened thither to see the great 
Puke of Northumberland proceed to his trial ; and so intense 
was the curiosity of the crowd, that it was with great difficulty 
that the halberdiers could keep them from pressing upon 
him. On the duke's appearance something like a groan was 
uttered, hut it wna instantly checked. Northumberland waJ 
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idDj equal to this trjing Tnoment. Aware of his own nn- 
popiilanty,--*flware that amid that vast concourse he had not 
one well-wisher, but that all rejoiced in his downfall, — 
he manifested no discomposure, but marched with a step so 
m^estio, and glanced around with a look so commandini^, 
ihat those who were near him involuntarily shrunk before his 
regards. The deportment of Northampton was dignified and 
panposed — that of the Earl of Warwick fierce and scornful. 
I^d Clinton, the Constable of the Tower, and the Lieutenant, 
Sir John Gage, now advanced to meet them, and the former 
inqnired from NorthumberLmd whether he had any request to 
make that could be complied with. Before an answer could . 
be returned by the duke, an old woman broke through the 
xaaks of the guard, and regardless of the menaces with which 
■he was assaued confronted him. 

" Do you know me P" she cried. 

" I do," replied the duke, a shudder passing over his fi*ame. 
** Yoti are Guunora Braose." 

" I am," she answered. " I am, moreover, foster-mother to 
the Duke of Somerset — the great, the good Lord Protector, 
whom you, murderer and traitor, destroyed eighteen months 
ago. By jour false practices, he was imprisoned in the tower 
joa have just quittea ; he was led forth as you are, but he 
was not received like you with groans and hootings, but with 
tears. He was taken to Westminster Hall, where you sat in 
judgment upon him, and condemned him, and where he will 
this day testify against you. Tremble ! perfidious duke, for 
a fearful retribution is at hand. He, whom you have destroyed, 
sleeps in jon chapel. Ere many days have passed you will 
ileepbeside him." 

" jPeace ! woman," cried Lord Clinton, interfering. 

'* I will speak," continued Gimnora, " were they the last 
words I had to utter. Behold!" she cried, waving a hand- 
kerohief before the duke, *' this cloth was dipped in thy 
▼iethn's blood. It is now beginning to avenge itseu upon thee. 
miou goest to judgment — ^to death — ^to death— ha ! ha !" 
: . ■ " Ei^ove her I" cried Lord Clinton. 

" To judgment ! — ^to judgment ! — to death !" reiterated the 
old woman with a wild exulting laugh, as she was dragged 
way. 

Order being restored, the procession set forth. First 
marched a band of halberdiers ; then came a company of 
arquebusiers, armed with calivers. Immediately before the 
duke walked the gentleman-iailer, who, according to a cus- 
tom then observed towards those charged with high treason, 
earned the axe with the edge turned from the prisoner. On 
either side of Northumberland and h^ com^^JiiOT^'^^b^^^^s^k. 
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officer ot the guard, with a drawn sword in Hs hand. The 
rear of the cortege was broutht up by two other bonds of hal- 
berdit-rs and arquebusiers. Takinj: it* course across the Green, 
and passing beneath the gloomy portal of the Bloo^iy Tower, the 
train entered an archway at tlie left of the Bv-ward Tower, and 
crossing the drawbridg^e. drew up at the head of the atairt 
leading to the river. Here several Ixiata were in readineea to 
convey them to their destination. As soon as the duke and 
his companions had embarked, the ^ntleman-jailer followed 
them, and stationed himself Tit the head of the boat, holdin|if 
the gleaming instrument of death in the same position as 
before. 

In this way, surrounded by the escort, and attended by a 
multitude of 'smaller vessels, 'filled with curious spectatoTS, 
the prisoners were conveyed to Westminster. No sympathj 
was exhibited for the diike s fallen state ; but. on the eon 
trary, the spectacle seemed to afford more satisfaction to the 
observers than the gorgeous pageant he had so recently de- 
vised for their entertaiment. Northumberland was not insem* 
sible to this manifestation of dislike, though he made no 
remark upon it ; but ho could not avoid noticing, with a sensa- 
tion of dread, one boat follovring in his wake, as near as the 
escort would permit, in which was seated an old woman, 
waving a bloodstained handkerchief, and invoking vengeance 
upon his head. Many of the wherries pressed round her to 
ascertain the cause of her vociferations, and as soon as it was 
imderstood who she was, other voices were added to hers. 
On landin? at the stairs near Westminster Hall, the escort 
first disemoarked, and then the duke and his companions, 
who, preceded by the gentleman* jailer in the same order as 
before, were conducted to the place of trial. In the midst <^ 
this magnificent and unrivalled hall, which William Bofba^ 
who built it, affirmed was " but a bedchamber in oompanson 
of what he meant to make," was erected an immense scaffold, 
hung with black cloth. At the upper extremity was a canopy 
of state, embroidered with the royal escutchon in gold ; and 
on either side were twenty-seven seats, each emblazoned with 
armorial bearings woven m silver. The canopy was reserved 
for the Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Steward of England i 
the chairs for the different peers appointed to hear uie ar- 
raignment of the prisoners. At the lower extremity was the 
bar. On entering the hall, the duke and his companions 
were conducted into a small chamber on the right, where they 
were detained till the arrival of the judges. 

After some time, they were summoned by an usher, and 
following the attendant through two long files of halberdien. 
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tlia dtJce slowly but firmly ascended tlie steps of the scafibld. 
On arriyijig at the bar, he bowed profoundly to the assom- 
blage, and every peer, except the JDuke of jS^orfolk, imme- 
diately arose and acknowledged the salutation. Dravrin^ 
himaelf up to his full height, Northumberland then glanced 
stevnly around the tribunal. Not one of those upon whom 
his gaze fell but — scarcely a month ago — ^had trembled at his 
n4>d. Wherever he looked his glance encountered an enemy* 
There lat Arundel, Pembroke, Shrewsbury, Bich, Hunting- 
don, Darcy, — the abettors in his treason, now his judges. On 
the right of the Lord High Steward sat Bishop Gardiner^ in 
his capacity of Lord Chancellor : on the left Lord Paget. 

I^oorthumberland's indictment having been read, ne thus 
addressed the court : — 

" My lords," he said, " I here profess my faith and obedi- 
enoe to the Queen's highness, whom I confess to have most 
grievously ofiended, and beyond the hope of pardon. I 
shall not attempt to say anjrthing in my own defence. But I 
wonld willingly have the opinion of the court in two points." 
. " State them," said the JDuke of Norfolk. 

" First then," replied Northumberland, " I desire to know, 
whether the performance of an act by the authority of the 
sovereign and the council, and by warrant of the great seal of 
England, can be construed as treason P" 

" Most undoubtedly, in your grace's case," replied the Duke 
of Norfolk ; " iuasmudi as the great seal whence your autho- 
rity was derived was not the seS of the lawful Queen of the 
realm, but that of a usurper, and therefore no warrant." 

Northumberland bowed. 

.." I am answered," he said. " And now to the second point 
on which I would be resolved. "Is it fitting or right, ' he 
continued, glancing fiercely around, " that those persons who 
are equally culpable with myself, and by whose letters and 
commandments I have been directed in all I have done, should 
b» say judges, or pass upon my trial at my death P" 

." Grant that otners are as deeply implicated in this case as 
yonr^ce," replied the Duke ofNorfolk ; "yet so long as no 
attainder is of record against them, they are able in the law to 
pass upon any trial, and cannot be challenged, except at the 
queen s pleasure." 

•* I understand," replied Northumberland, bowing coldly ; 
*'and since it is useless to urge any reasonable matter, I will 
at once confess the indictment, entreating your grace to be 
a means of mercy for me unto the queen." 

Judgment was then pronounced. 

The duke once more addressed them. 
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** I beseech you, my lords," he said, "all to he hn^hle 
Buitors for me to the queen's highness, that she grant me four 
requests." 

Most of the peers haying signified their assent by a slight 
inclination of the head, he proceeded : — 

" Eirst, that I may have that death which noblemen have 
had in times past, and not the other. Secondly," and his 
voice faltered, that her highness will be ^acious to my chil- 
dren, who may hereafter do her good service, considering that 
they went by my commandment, who am their father, and 
not of their own free wiUs." 

" Do not include me in your solicitation, my lord," inter* 
rupted the Earl of Warwick, haughtily. " I neither ask 
mercy, nor would acceptit at the queen's hands ; and prefer 
death to her service. What I have done, I have done on no 
authority save my own ; and were it to do again, I would act 
in like manner." 

" Bash boy, you destroy yourself," cried the duke. 

" Proceed, my lord," observed the Duke of Norfolk, com- 
pa^sion^ly; "jour son's indiscreet speech will not weigh 

" Thirdly, then," rejoined Northumberland, " I would en- 
treat that I may have appointed to me some learned man for 
the instruction and quieting of my conscience. And fourthly, 
that her highness will send two of the council to commune with 
me, to whom I will declare such matters as shall be expedient 
for her and the state. And thus I beseech you all to pray 
for me." 

" Doubt it not, my lord," rejoined Norfolk ; " and doubt 
not, also, that your requests shall be duly represented to the 
queen." 

" Add, if it please your grace," pursued Northumberland, 
" a few words in favour of the unhapjiy Lady Jane Dudley, 
who, as is well known to many now sittmg in judjEpnent upon 
me, so far from aspiring to the crown, was by enticement and 
force compelled to accept it." 

The duKe then retired, and the Marquess of Northampton 
having advanced to the bar, and pleaded to his indictm^it^ 
sentence was passed on him likewise. 

His example was followed by the Earl of Warwick, who 
heard his condemnation pronotmced with a smile. 

" I thank you, my lords," he said, when the sentence was 
attered, " and crave only this favour of the queen, that as 
the ,p:oods of those condemned to death are totally confiscated, 
her liio;hnes8 will be pleased to let my debts be paid." 

Upon this, he bowed to the tribunal and withdrew. 

During the trials an immense concourse had assembl^i i 
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the open space in front of the Hall, waiting in breathless im- 
patience for the result. It was not till towards evening that 
this was known. The great doors were then thrown open, 
and a troop of halberdiers cmne forth to dear the way for the 
prisoners. A deep dead silence prevailed, and every eye was 
jmmt upon the doorway. From beneath it marched the 
{(entleinan-jailer, carrying the axe with its edge totoards the 
' prisoners. Ihis was enough. The mob knew they were con- 
- desmed, and expressed their satisfaction by a sullen roar. 
• Suddenly, the voice of a woman was heard exclaiming, 
** See ye not the axe ? See ye not the edge turned towards 
IkimP He is condemned. The slayer of the good Duke of 
' ^Somerset is condemned ! Shout ! Shout !" 

And in obedience to her commands, a loud crv was raised 
by the mob Amid this clamour and rejoicing, JN orthumber- 
land and his companions were conveyed to their boat, and so 
to the Tower. 



VI. 

»T WHAT MEAJKB THE DDKZ OF NOBTHUMBEBLAIO) WAS BECONCILED TO 

THE CHUSCH OF BOICE. 

' Several days having elapsed since the trial, aud no order 
made for his execution, the Duke of Northumberland, being 
of a sanguine temperament, began to indulge hopes of mercy. 
With hope, the love of life retimied, and so forcibly, that he 
felt disposed to submit to any humiliation to purchase liis 
iafe^. During this time, he was frequently visited by Bishop 
Gardiner, who used every persuasion to induce him to em- 
brace the Eomish faith. Northumberland, however, was 
ioflexible* on this point, but, professing the most sincere peni- 
tence, he besought the bishop, in his turn, to intercede with 
the queen in his behalf. Gardiner readily promised com- 
pliance, in case his desires were acceded to ; but as the duke 
still continued firm in his re^sal, he declined all interference. 
" Thus much I will promise," said Gardiner, in conclusion j 
" your grace shall have ample time for reflection, and if you 
place yourself under the protection of the Catholic church, no 
efforts shall be wanting on my part to move the queen's com- 
passion towards you." 

That night, the officer on guard suddenly threw open 
the door of his cell, and admitting an old woman closed it 
upon them. The duke, who was reading at the time by the 
liglit of a sniall lamp set upon a table, raised his eyes and 
beheld Gunnora Braose. 

" Why have you come hither P" he deta^niiedL. " ^"^"V 



i 
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need not aak. You have come to gratify your vengeance with 
a sight of my misery. Now you are satisfied, depart." 

"I am come partly with that intent, and partly with 
another,*' replied Gunnora. " Strange as it may sound, and 
doubtfiil, I am come to save you." 

" To save me !" exclaimed Northumberland, starting. 
** How ! — But — no ! — no I This is mockery. Begone, ac- 
. cursed woman. 

" It is no mockery," rejoined Gunnora. "Listen to. me, 
Duke of Northumberland. I love vengeance well, but I love 
my rehgion better. Your machinations brought my foster- 
son, the Duke of Somerset, to the block, and I would wil- 
lingly see you conducted thither. But there is one consi- 
deration tliat overcomes this feeling. It is the welfare of 
the Catholic church. K you become a convert to that creed» 
thousands wiU follow your example ; and for this great good 
I would sacrifice my own private animosity. I am come 
hither to tell you your life will be spared, provided you 
abandon the Protestant faith, and publicly embrace that of 
Borne." 

" How know you this ?" demanded the duke. 

" No matter,* replied Gunnora. " I am in the confidence 
of those, who, though relentless enemies of yours, are yet 
warmer friends to the church of Bome." 

" You mean Simon Benard and Gardiner?'* observed Nor? 
thumberland. 

Gunnora nodded assent. 

** And now my mission is ended," she said. " Your ^ace 
will do well to weigh what I have said. But your decision 
must be sneedy, or the warrant for your execution will be 
signed. Once within the pale of the Catholic church, you 
are safe.*' 

♦* If I should be induced to embrace the ojSerP" said the d\ike. 

" If!" cried Gunnora, her eye suddenly kindling with viu* 
dictivefire. 

" Woman," rejoined the duke, ** I distrust you. I will 
die in the faith I have lived." 

" Be it 80, she replied. ** I have discharged the only weight 
I had upon my conscience, and can now indulge my revenge 
freely. Farewell I my lord. Our next meeting will be pit 
Tower Hill." 

" Hold !" cried Northumberland. " It may be as you 
represent, though my mind misgives me." 

** It is but forswearing yourself," observed Gunnora, sar- 
castically. ** Life is cheaply purchased at such I price." 

" Wretch !" cried the duke. " And yet I have no alter- 
liBtire. I accede,** 
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**SijB[n tliis then," returned Gunnora," and it shall be 
instantly conveyed to her highness." 

Nortnmnberiand took the paper, and casting his eye hastily 
orer it, found it was a petition to the <^ueen, praying tnat ho 
might be allowed to recant his religious opmions publicly, 
ana become reconciled to the church of Eome. 

" It is in the hand of Simon Benard," he observed. 

" It is," replied Gunnora. 

" But who will assure me if I do this, my life will be 
spared P" 

" jrwill," answered the old woman. 

*' You !" cried the duke. 

*' I pledge myself to it," replied Gunnora. " Your life 
ifould be spared, even if your head were upon the block. I 
sweiir to you by this cross," she added, raising the crucifix 
iSiat hung at her neck, " if I have played you falsely, I will 
not survive you." 

** Enough," replied the duke, signing the paper. 

" This shall to the queen at once," said Gunnora, snatching 
it with a look of ill-disguised triumph. ** To-morrow will be 
a pfcud day for our church." 

And with this she quitted the cell. 

The next morning the duke was visited by Gurdiner, on 
whose appearance he fiung himself on his knees. The bishop 
immediately raised him, and embraced him, expressing his 
delight to nnd that he at last saw through his errors. It was 
then arranged that the ceremonial of the reconciliation should 
fake place at midnight in Saint John's Chapel in the White 
Tower. When the duke's conversion was made known to the 
other prisoners, the Marquess of Northampton, Sir Andrew 
Dudley (Northumberland's brother). Sir Henry Gates, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer ; they all — ^with the exception of the Earl 
of Warwick, who strongly and indignantly reprobated his 
fkther's conduct— desired to be included in the ceremonial. 
The proposal being readily agreed to, priests were sent to each 
of them, and the remainder of the day was spent in prepara- 
tion for the coming rites. 

At midnight, as had been arranged, they were summoned. 
Preceded by two priests, one of whom bore a silver cross, and 
die other a large naming wax cai|^dle, and escorted by a band 
of halberdiers, carrying lighted torches, the converts pro- 
ceeded singly, at a slow pace, across tiie Green, in the direc- 
tion of the White Tower. Behind them marched the three 
gigantic warders, Og, Gog, and Ma^og, each provided with a 
torch. It was a solemn and impressive spectacle ; and as the 
light fell upon the assemblage collected to view it^- qssj^ 
upon the hoary walls of the keep, the effeeVi "sij^a ^^^vn^ 
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striking. Kortliumberland walked with his arms folded, and 
his head upon his breast, and looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Passing through Coalharbour Grate, the train entered an 
arched door-way in a structure then standing at the south* 
west of the White Tower. Traversing a long winding pas- 
sage, they ascended a broad fli&^ht of steps, at the head of 
which was a gallerjr leading to tne western entrance of the 
chapel. Here, before the closed door of the sacred stracture, 
beneath the arched and vaulted roof, surrounded by priests 
and deacons in rich copes, one of whom carried the crosier, 
while others bore silver-headed staves, attired in his amioe, 
stole, pluvial, and alb, and wearing his mitre, sat Gardiner 
upon a faldstool. Advancing slowly towards him, the duke 
fell upon his knees, and his example was imitated by the others^ 
Gardmer then proceeded to interrogate them in a series of 
questions appointed by the Romish formula for the reconci* 
liation of a neretic ; and the profession of faith having been 
duly made, he arose, took off his mitre, delivering it to 
the nearest priest, and extended his arms over the converts^ 
and pronounced the absolution. With his right thumb^hq 
then drew the sign of the cross on the Duke's forehead, saying, 
**Accipe signum cruds^* and being answered, ** Accepi,'* he 
went through the same form with the rest. Once more assum- 
ing the mitre, with his left hand he took the duke's right, and 
raised him, saying, " Ingredere in ecclesiam Dei a qud incaute 
aberrasti. Horresce idola, Itespue omnes pravitates et su^ 
perstitiones hereticas. Cole Deum omnipotentem, et Jesum 
filium ejust et Spiritum Sanctum" . 

Upon this, the doors of the chapel were thrown open, and. 
the bishop led the chief proselyte towards the altar. Against 
the massive pillars at the east end of the chapel, reaching 
from their capitals to the base, was hung a thick curtain oi. 
purple velvet, edged with a deep border of gold. Relieved 
agamst this curtain stood the altar, covered with a richly* 
ornamented antipendium, sustaining a large silver crucifuc, 
and six massive candlesticks of the same metal. At a feyf 
paces from it, on either side, were two other colossal silver 
candlesticks, containing enormous wax lights. On either sidft 
were grouped priests with censers, from which were diffused 
the most migrant odours. 

As Northumberland slowly accompanied the bishop along^ 
the nave, he saw, with some misgiving, the figures of Simoa 
Benard and Ghmnora emerge from behind the pillars of the 
northern aisle. His glance met that of Renard, and there 
was something in. the £>ok of the Spaniard that made him fear 
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he was ihe dape of a plot ; bat it was now too late to retreat. 
Wlien within a few paces of the altar, the duke again knelt 
down, while the bishop remoyed his mitre as before, and 
placed himself in front of him. Meanwhile, the whole nave 
of the ehnroh, the aisles, and the circular openings of the gal- . 
leries above, were filled with spectators. A wide semi-circle 
WB fimned aronnd the converts. On the right stood sever^ 
priests. On the left Simon Benard had planted himself, and 
near to him stood Gnnnora ; while, on the same side against 
one of the pillars, was reared the gigantic frame of Magog. 
A significant look passed between them as Northumberland 
knelt before the altar. Extending his arms over the convert, 
Gardiner now pronoimced the following exhortation : — '*Omnu 
jwteik^ sempiterne Deus hanc ovem iuam defauribus lupi tud 
ffirtute subtractam paiemd recipe pietate et gregi tuo reforma 
jfid hetUgmiate ne defamilid tud damno inimicus exultet; sed 
de canversione et liheratione ejus ecclesia utpia mater dejilio 
rtperto grattdetur per Christum Dominum nostrum" 

" Amen !" ejaculated Northumberland. 

After nttermg another prayer, the bishop resimied his 
mitre, and, seating himself upon the faldstool, which, in the 
intenm, had been placed by the attendants in front of the 
altar, again interrogated the proselyte : — 

" HJomo ahrenuncias Sathanas et amgelos ejus f" 

*' Abrenuncio,** replied the duke. 

" Ahrenuncias etiam omnes sector keretica pra/vitatis?** con- 
tinued the bishop, 

" Abrenuncio, * responded the convert. 

" Vis esse et vivere in unitate sanctcB Jidei Catkolias ?** de- 
manded Gardiner. 

" Volo" answered the duke. 

Then again taking ofi* his mitre, the bishop arose, and lay- 
ing his right hand upon the head of the duke, recited another 
vmfer, concluding by signing him with the cross. This done, 
he resumed his mitre, and seated himself on the faldstool, 
while Northumberland, in a loud voice, again made a profes- 
sion of his faith, and abjuration of his errors — admitting and 
e&jifaracing the apostolical ecclesiastical traditions, and all 
others — acknowledging all the observances of the Eoman 
ehnroh — ijurgatory — ^the veneration of saints and relics — the 
power of inmilgences — ^promising obedience to the Bishop of 
Mome, — and engaging to retain and confess the same faitih 
entire and inviolated to the end of his life. **Ago talis,'* he 
said, in conclusion, *'cog7ioscens veram Catholicam et Aposto- 
Ucam fidem, Anathematizo hie publich omnem heresem, prtS' 
iUam de qud kactenus extitL" This he affinaed V| 
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pla<'in;; botli hands upon the book of the hobr ||pOipd% paraC> 
RT'.'d him In- the bishop, exdaiming, ** Sie aw jQem m^muifM 
k(rr MO net a Dei evanjena /'* 

The cereniony was ended, and the pro ee l yte hom. M 
thi« moment, lie met the glance of Senudr-^iDai triniBfliiift 
And diaViliral glance — ^its expression was not to be tt^T^*^ 
Nortliumberlond shuddered. He fSslt that be bad basil 1^ 
traycd, ^ .i i "* 

vn. \ 

. ' a 

now TOE DUKE OP XORTHmBERLAVD WAS aBBSABBO fla,is 

TOlfER niUL. . ,.,) 

Three davR after Xorthnmberhmd's recMunliation wifii ths 
Church ofliomc, the warrant for his exeeation was ^SfiMilnr 
Qufcn Mary. The fatal intelligence was broogbt bim bjT^ 
licii tenant, ^ir John Gage, and though be reeefred ^yij^ 
ap])nrent calmness, his heart sank within him. He ■hi|{j[ 
in^juired when it was to take place, and, being i nibtfl MJ'tjft 
t)ii5 following day at an early hour, he desired to be kft'lttilV 
Ah H^x^ri as the lieutenant was gone, ho abaadoned ln4Mff 
wholly to despair, and fell into a state bordering on dMno"' 
tion. While ne was in this frenzied state, the door of los oeU 
(i\iftui(\, and the jailer introduced Gunnora Braose aad^idl 
man muffled in the folds of an ample black cloak. ' -;'^ 

"Wretch!" cried the duke, regarding the old ir6iiift 
fiercely. *' You liaro deceived me. But the derioo AslI 
avail yuu little. From the scaffold I will ezpoee the make ia 
wliicli l have been taken. I will proclaim my PhitMtiaf 
oninioriM ; and my dying declaration will be of more pvofit to 
til at faith tlian my recent recantation can be to yours.'* ■'*. 

" Vour grace is mistaken," rejoined Gunnora. ** I do "*«•' 
dcHervo your reproaches, as I will presently show. I ani tbo 
bell rer of a pardon to you." ■ 'O'^ 

"A ])ardon!" exclaimed Northumberland, increddloiiflly.'"'^' 

"Ay, u pardon," replied the old woman. "The qapeM 
higlinesH will spare your life. But it is her pleesme tnat'hsr 
ckMneney b(^ as public as your crime. You will be repri^ifred. 
on the seaflbld.*^ ■ ■•• 

" W(Tc I assured of this," cried Northumberland, eageriy 
gmHi)ing at the straw held out to him, ** I would exhort' the 
wliolo multitude to embrace the Catholic faith." * "' 

"ilost satisfied of it, then," replied Gunnora. "MigrI* 
perish at tho same moment as yourself if I speak BOt^tlis 
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** Whom have we hereP" inquiped the dtike, turning to the 
muffled personage. " The headsman P** 

" Your enemy," replied the individual, throwing aside his 
nanile, and disclosing the features of Simon Eenard. 
.. , **It is but a poor revenge to insult a fallen foe," observed 
BknrihTimberland, disdain^Uy. 

.:- ''Bevenge is sweet, however obtained," rejoined Eenard. 
•* I am not come, however, to insult your grace, but to confirm 
the truth of this old woman's statement. Opposed as I am to 
jCfOt and shall ever be, I would not have you forfeit your life 
by a new and vile apostacy. Abjure the Catholic faith, and 
j€fa wUl die unpitied by all. Maintain it ; and at the last 
moment, when the arm of the executioner is raised, and the 
aace gleams in the air — ^when the eyes of thousands are fixed 
on it — sovereign mercy will arrest the blow." 
... " You awaken new nope in my bosom," rejoined the duke. 
,. *• Be true to the faithyou have embraced, and fear nothing," 
^QBtanued Eenard. " You may yet be restored to favour, and 
ft sew career of ambition will open to you." 
'.. "life is all I ask," replied the duke; "and if that be 
nsredy it shall be spent in her majesty's service. My pride 
Stlioroughly humbled. But the language you hold to me, 
it.* Benard, is not that of an enemy. Let me think that our 
ilifierences are ended." 

•• They will be ended to-morrow," replied Eenard, coldly. 
' •' Be it so," replied Northumberland. " The first act of the 
Hie I receive from her highness shall be to prostrate myself at 
Iter feet : the next, to offer my thanks to you, and entreat 
jDor friendship." 

•* Tush," returned Benard, impatiently. ** My friendship is 
nara to be feared than my enmity." 

" If there is any means of repairing the wrong I have done 

500," said the duke, turning to Gxmnora, " be assured I will 
oit." 

f* I am content with what your grace has done already," 
KJoined Gunnora, sternly. " You cannot restore ^e Duke of 
Somerset to life. You cannot give back the blood shed on 
4i» scaffold •— " 

" Bufc I can atone for it," interrupted the duke. 

"Ay," cried Gunnora, her eyes flashing with vindictive 
fire, " you can — feariuliy atone for it." 
;** Ha!" exclaimed the duke. 

" Your grace will not heed her raving," remarked Benard, 
seeing that Northumberland's suspicions were aroused by the 
old woman's manner. 

*' You can atone for it," continued GTinnoTa, a^we o^i ^^ 
impression she had produced, and eager to xemove Vc»/*\r5^ 
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life of penance. Pass the night in prayer for thd feposd ci 
his som, and do not omit to implore pardon for yourself, and 
to-morrow I will freely forgive you." 

" I will do as you desire," replied the duke. 

" I must now oid your grace farewell," said SrCnard. " We 
shall meet to-morrow — on the scaffold." 

** But not part there, I hope," replied Korthumberland, 
forcinff a smile. 

" That will rest with your grace — not me," replied Eenarct 
in a ireezing tone. 

"Will you accept this from meP" said Northumherland, 
detaching a jewelled ornament from his dress, and offering i( 
to Grunnora. ^ 

** I will accept nothing from you," replied the old woman, 
'* Yes,— one tmng," she added quickly. 

** It is yours," rejoined Ihe duke. **"!Name itP" 

"You shall ffive it me to-morrow," shie answered evasively. 

"It is his head you require," observed Senard, with a 
sinister smile, as they quitted the Beauchamp Tower. 

"You have guessea rightly," rejoined ike old woman, 
savagely. 

" We have him in our toQs," returned Eenard. " He cannoi 
escape. You ought to he content with your vengeance, 
Gunnora. You have destroyed both body and soul." 

" I am content," she answered. 

"And now to Mauger," said Eenard, "to give him the 
necessary instructions. You shoxdd bargain with him fei* 
Northumberland's head, since you are so anxious to possess it.^ 

" I shall not live to receive it," rejoined Gunnora. 

" Not live I" he exclaimed. " WJfiat mean you P" 

" No matter," she replied. " We lose time. I am anxioiw 
to finish this business. I have much to do to-ni^ht. 

Taking their way across the Green, and hastemngdown the 
declivity they soon arrived at the Bloody Tower. Here thejf 
kamt from a warder that Mauger, since Queen Marys 
accession, had taken up his quarters in the Cradle Tower, and 
thither they repaired. Traversing the outer ward in thrf 
direction of the Lantern Tower, they passed through a wide 
portal and entered the privy gardens, on the right of which 
stood the tower in question. 

As they drew near, they heard the shrill sound produced by 
the sharpening of some steel instrument. SmiHng signii^cantly 
at Gunnora, Kenard instead of opening the door proceeded to 
a narrow loop hole, and looked in. He beheld a savage-looking 
individual seated on a bench near a grindstone. He had an axe 
iii one hand, which he had just been sharpening, and was trying 
j£g edge with bia thumb. His fierce blood-shot eyes, peering 





from beneath his bent and bushy brows, were fixed npon the 
weapon. His dress consisted of a doublet of red ser^e with 
tight black sleeyes, and hose of the same colour. His brow 
was lowering and wrinkled — ^the summit of his head perfectly 
b^» but the sides were garnished with long blade locks, 
which together with his immense grizzled moustaches, bristling 
like the whiskers of a cat-a-mountain, and ragged bear£ 
imparted a wild and forbidding look to his physiognomy. 
ISfear him rested a square, solid piece of wood, hollowed out 
on either side to adnut tiie shoulder and head of the person 
laid upon it. This was the block. Had Benard not known 
whom he beheld, instinct would have told him it was tha 
beadsman. 

Apparently satisfied with the sharpness of the implement, 
Mauger was about to lay it aside, when the door opened, and 
£enard and Gunnora entered the chamber. The executioner 
roeetoreceiyethem. He had received a wound in his left 
leg which had crippled the limb, and he got up with difficulty. 

" Do not distiu*b yourself," said Eenard. " My business 
w^l be despatched in a few seconds. You are preparing, I see, 
for the execution to-morrow. What I have to say relates to 
it. The moment the duke's head is laid upon this block," he 
added, pointing to it, "strike. Give him not a moment's 
pause. JDo you hear P" 

•* I do," replied Mauger. " But I must have some warrant." 

" Be this your warrant," replied Benard, flinging him a 
ibeav^ purse. *' K you require further authority, you sha& 
luKfe it under the queen's own hand." 

" I require nothingfurther, worshipful sir," replied Mauger, 
smiling grimly. '* ±)re the neck has rested one second upon 
the block, the head shall be o£P.'' 

"I have also a boon to offer, and an injunction to give," 
laid Gunnora, taking off the ring given her by the unfortu- 
nate Lady Jane, and presenting it to him. 

/* Your gift is the richer of the two, or I am mistaken, good 
mistress," said Mauger, regarding the glittering gem with 
flfeedy eyes. " What am I to do for it P I cannot behead 
Aim twice." 

" I shall stand in front of the scaffold to-morrow," replied 
Gunnora, **in some conspicuous place where you wiU easily 
diseem me. Before you deal the fatal blow, make a sign to 
ae— thus — do you understand P" 

•* Perfectly," replied the headsman. " I will not failyou." 

Upon this, Benard and the old woman quitted the dradl^ 
Tower, and walked together as far as the outer ward, where 
^endi took a separate course. 

The last night of his existence waa paa^edLXs^ ^^bT!^"^^^ 

m2 
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Kortihtunberland in a most miserable manner. Alternately 
buoyed up by hope, and depressed by fear, he could neither 
calm hia agitation, nor decide upon any lino of conduct 
Allowed, as a matter of indulgence, to remain within the large 
room, he occupied himself in putting the finishing touches to 
a carving on the wall, which he had commenced on his first 
imprisonment, and had wrought at at intervals. This curiom 
Bculpture may still be seen on the right hand of the fire-place 
of the mess-room in the Beauchamp Tower, and contains his 
cognizance, a bear and lion supporting a ragged staff aurw 
rounded by a border of roses, acorns and fiowers intermingled 
"With foliage. 

Northumberland was employed upon the third line of the 
quatrain below his name, which remams unfinished to the pre- 
sent day, when he was interrupted by the entrance of a pneet, 
sent to him by Grardiner. The holy man found him in no 
yery favourable frame of mind, but succeeded after some time 
in awakening him to a due sense of his awful situation. The 
duke then made a full confession of his guilt, and received liis 
shrift. At daybreak, the priest departed, with a promise to 
attend him to the place of execution. 

Much tranquillized, the duke now prepared himself tat his 
last trial. He pondered over what he should say on 1^6 
scaffold, and nerved himself to meet his fate, whatever it 
might be. The Earl of Warwick was then introduced to him 
to receive his blessing, and to take an everlasting farewell. 
After he had received the duke's embrace, the earl observed; 
" Would I could change places with you, father. I would say 
that on the scaffold which would shake the bigot Mary on the 
throne.*' 

The duke then partook of some refreshment, and wrapped 
himself in a loose robe of grain-coloured damask. At eight 
o'clock the sherifls of London arrived at the Bulwark Gate, 
and demanded the body of the prisoner. Upon this, the lieu- 
tenant, accompanied by four warders, proceeded to the 
Beauchamp Tower, and informed the duke that all was in 
readiness. 

**I am ready, too," replied Northumberland, once more 
embracing his son, whose firmness did not desert him at this 
trying juncture. And he followed the lieutenant to the 
Green. Here they found the priest, and a band of hal- 
berdiers waituig to escort him to the scaffold. Among the 
by-standers stood Simon Benard, who immediately advaooed 
towards him. 

" How fares your grace P" he asked. 

•• Well enough, sir, I thank you," answered the duke, bow- 
isr- ''labaU be better Anon." 
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The ^in tben set forward, PAssuLg throagk lines of spee- 
iatara, until it reached the Middle ^wer, where it halted, to 
allotf the lieutenant to deliver the prisoner to the shenfb and 
tibeifi officers. This ceremony over, it again set forward, and 
passed through the Bulwark Gate. 

. Prepared as the duke was for some extraordinary sight, he 
ira» jet taken completely by surprise. The whole area of 
Tower*hill seemed literally pared with human heads. A line 
orf scaffoldings was erected on the brink of the moat, and 
arery seat in them was occupied. Never before had so vast 
an assemblage been collected m the same place. The whole 
of the western ramparts of the fortress — ^the roof and batUe- 
njonts of the Wlute Tower — every point from which a view 
of the spectacle could be obtained, was thronged. On the 
duke's appearance, a murmur of satisfaction pervaded the 
immense nost, and he then felt that even if the queen's pardon 
should arrive, his personal safety was more than questionable. 

.Preceded by a band of arquebusiers, armed with calivers, 
sail attended by the sheriffs, the priest, and Simon Benard, 
I^orthumberland marched slowly forward. At length, he 
reached the scaffold. It was surrounded by seats, set aside 
lor persons of distinction; and among its occupants were 
Bwny of his former friends and allies. Avoiding their gaze, 
the auke moimted the scaffold with a firm foot ; out the sight 
of the vast concourse from this elevated point almost un* 
nlanned him. As he looked around, another murmur arose, 
and the mob undulated like the ocean. Near the block stood 
Mauger, leaning on his axe; his features concealed by a 
hideous black mask. On the duke's appearance, he fell on 
his knees, and, according to custom, demanded forgiveness, 
which was granted. Throwing aside his robe, the duke then 
advanced to the side of the scaffold, and leaning over the 
eastern rul, thus addressed the assemblage : 

>;VGrood people. I am come hither this day to die, as ye 
know. Indeed I confess to you all that I have been an evil 
liver, and have done wickedly all the days of my life ; and, of 
all, most against the queen's highness, of whom I here openly 
ask forgiveness," andhe reverentially bent the knee. ** But 
I alone am not the original doer thereof, I assure you, for 
there were some others who procured the same. But I will 
aot name them, for I will now hurt no man. And the chief 
oooasion that I have erred from the Catholic faith and true 
doctrine of Christ, has been through false and seditious 
preachers. The doctrine, I mean, which has continued through 
all Christendom since Christ. For, good people, there is, and 
haih been ever since Christ, one CathoHc church \ Vo^^s^ 
church hath continued from him to his di&ei^W \dl oti^ T33ad6>s 
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•ad ooncord, and so hath always continued from time to time 
nntil this day, and yet doth throughout all Christendom* 
ourselves tlojie excepted. Of this church I openly profefiS 
myself to be one, and do steadfastly believe therein. I speak 
unfei^edly from the bottom of my heart. And I beseedi 
Tou ful bear witness that I die therem. Moreover, I do thinks 
-af I had had this belief sooner, I never should have come to 
this pass : wherefore I exhort you all, good people, take ex- 
ample of me, and forsake tiiis new docbrine betmies. Defer 
it not long, lest Grod plague you as he hath me, who now suffer 
this vile death most deservedly." 

Concluding by desiring the prayers of the assemblage, he 
returned slowly, and fixing an inquiring look upon iRenard, 
who was standmg with his arms folded upon his breast, near 
the block, said in a low tone, " It comes not." 

*' It is not yet time," replied Eenard. 

The duke was about to kneel down, when he perceived « 
stir amid the mob in front of the scaffold, occasioned by some 
one waving a handkerchief to him. Thinking it was the 
signal of a pardon, he paused. But he was speedily unde- 
ceived. A second glance showed him that the hanmicerchief 
was waved by Gunnora, and was spotted with blood. 

Casting one glance of the bitterest anguish fit Benard, he 
then prostratea himself, and the executioner at the same 
moment raised his hand. As soon as the duke had disposed 
himself upon the block, the axe flashed like a gleam of light- 
ning in the sxmshine, — descended,— and the head was sever^ 
from the trunk. 

Seizing it with his left hand, Mauger held it aloft, almost 
before the eyes were closed, crying out to the assemblage, in 
a loud voice, " Behold the head oi a traitor !" 

Amid the murmur produced by the released respiration of 
the multitude, a loud shriek was heard, and a cry followed, 
that an old woman had suddenly expired. The report was 
true. It was Gunnora Braose. 



vin. 

OF QUXXN HABT'S ATTACHMENT TO CODRTENAT. 

Mabt still continued to hold her court within the Tower. 
Various reasons were assigned for this choice of residenoe ; 
but her real motive was that her plans for the restoration of 
the Catholic religion could be more securely concerted within 
the walls of the fortress than elsewhere. Simon Renard, who 
Jtisd become her oonfideiitial adviser, and through whom she 
itHtxied ca aa sctiive oorrespondence witJi her ooosin, tiiip 
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Emperor Charles the Fifth, oould here visit her unobserved. 
Here, also, she secretly received the envoy of Pope Julias the 
Third, Francisco Commendone, (afterwards the celebrated 
eardinal of that name,) and detained him until after the Duke 
of Northumberland's execution, that he might convey intelli- 
gence of t^e event, and of the effect produced by it upon the 
populace^ to the pontiff. To Commendone she gave the 
strongest assurances of her attachment to the church of 
Home, and of her fixed determination to restore its worship. 
But at the same time she declared that the change must be 
gradual, and that any undue precipitation woiud be fataL 
111 this opinion both Gfardiner and Eenard, who were admitted 
to the conference, concurred. And satisfied with their repre- 
sentations, the envoy departed, overjoyed at the success of 
liis mission. 

Other and gentler thoughts, however, than those connected 
Tpnth her government, occupied the bosom of the queen. We 
have already spoken of the impression produced upon her at 
their first interview on the Tower-green, by the striking figure 
and noble features of Edward Courtenay> whom she on that 
occasion created Earl of Devonshire, and of the speculations 
it gave rise to among the bystanders. The interest she then 
felt had been subsequently strengthened; and it appeared 
certain to all who had any means of observation, that if she 
selected a husband, her choice would fall upon Courtenay. 

Tlie progress of her attachment was jealously watched by 
Henard, who, having other designs in view, secretly opposed 
it. But aware that Mary, like many of her sex, was pos- 
sessed of a spirit which would be apt, if thwarted, to run into 
the opposite extreme, he was obliged to proceed with the 
utmost caution. He had, moreover, a strong X)arty against 
him. From the moment it became evidont that tlio queen 
regarded the Earl of Devonshire with the eyes of affection, all 
were eager to pay court to him. Among his warmest sup- 
porters were Gardiner and Do Noailles ; the latter being 
mainly influenced in hia conduct by distrust of the Court of 
Spain. !Renard, therefore, stood alone. But though every- 
thing appeared against him, he did not despair of success, 
i^acing reliance upon Mary's Jealous and suspicious character, 
he felt certain of accomplishing his purpose. Accordingly, 
ne affected to approve her choice ; and with the view of carry- 
ing out his scheme more effectually, took care to ingratiate 
himself with Courtenay. 

Inexperienced as the latter was in the arts of a court, being 
then only twenty-one, and having passed fourteen years of his 
life in close captivity in the Tower, ho was easily du^ed b^ ^;W 
%jij ambassador I and though repeatedVy v7Qixtk!&^^^\fi^^:^:)SSL 
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by De Noailles, who saw througli Henard's design, lie disre- 
garded the cautioii. Satisfied oi the queen's favourable dispo* 
sition towards him, which was evinced by the most mariced 
attention on her part, this young nobleman conceived himself 
wholly beyond the reach of rivmry ; and trusting to his per- 
sonal advantages, and the hold he nad obtained over the affecr 
tions of his royal ndstress, he save himself little concern about 
an opposition which he regar(&d as futile. He looked upon 
himself as certain of the queen's hand ; and but for his owi 
imprudence, he would have been actually possessed of it. 

Mary's meditated alliance was agreeable to all partieffy 
except, as just intimated, that of Spain. Already nearly related 
to the crown by his descent from Edward the Fourth, no 
objection could be raised against her favourite on the score 
of rank ; while his frank and conciliating manner, combined 
with his rare endowments of mind and person, won htm 
universal regard. Doctor Thomas Wilson, in the foneral 
oration pronounced over Courtenay at Padua in 1556, states, 
that durmg his long imprisonment in the Tower, " he wholly 
devoted himself to study, and that neither the cmgustia loct, 
nee solitudo, nee amissio lihertatis, ilium d Uteris avoearewt f 
that he made such |>ro^ess in philosophv, that no nobler 
man was equal to him in it ; that he also explored the materia 
naturcB ; that he entered into the mathematicorum lahyrintkh ; 
that he was so fond of painting, that he could easily and 
laudably make any one's portrait on a tabula; that he was 
equally attached to music, and had attained in it dbsolutank 
petfectionem ; and that to these acquisitions he added the 
Spanish, French, and Italian languages. In manners he 
was grave without pride ; pleasant wimout levity ; prudent 
in speech ; cautious in answering ; modest in disputing ; 
never boasting of himself, nor excluding others ; and though 
familiar with many, yet intimately known to few." Allowing 
for the drawbacks wnich must necessarily be made from su^ 
an Sloge, enough will remain to prove that his accomplish- 
ments were of no common order. 

On the onset of his career, however, Courtenay' was 
assailed by temptations which it required more experience 
of the world to resist. Strictly confined from his earliest 
youth, it may be conceived that when first exposed to female 
fascination, his heart was speedily melted. Hitherto he had 
only read of beauty. He now felt its full force, and placed 
no bounds to the admiration which the charms of the dames 
of honour excited within his breast. It was upon this point 
of his character that Eenard justir grounded his hopes of 
alienating the queen's affections. iTneouraginjz his new-born 
IwentiouaneBBj he took oare tiiat none of hid gafiontries should 
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fail to reaoh tHe ears of his royal mistreas. Thongli of a 
jBtud and aevere character, Mary was not indisposed to make 
fjlbwances for one so uUerly mexperienced as Courtenay ; 
vnd her first direction to Henard was to check him. So far 
from doin^ this, the artful ambassador incited him to farther 
ixreguLarities, and contrived to place new objects in his way. 
Ill Tain De NoaiUes remonstrated, entreating him at least to 
be more ^parded in his conduct. In yain Grardiner sternly 
xabuked hmi. He turned a deaf ear alike to remonstrance 
ind reproof; and lurried on by the unbridled impetuosity 
^ youth, passed from one excess to another. Eenard wit- 
]fi^8«ed his conduct with secret satisfaction : but he was not 
TOepiured for the calmness with which the queen viewed it. 
ohe was greatly displeased, yet as her lover still seemed 
passionately devoted to her, she looked u^n his conduct as 
i^esulting from the circumstances of his previous life, and trust- 
ing he would soon open his eyes to its folly, was content to 
pardon it. 

Benard then saw that he must have recourse to stronger 
measures. As Mary's jealousy was not to be easily aroused, 
he resolved to bring a more formidable rival into the field. 
Th^e was one ready made to his hand. It was the Princess 
Elizabeth. On no one point was the queen's vanity more 
ejasily touched than by any reference to the superior charms 
of, her sister. Any compliment paid the latter she construed 
into, a slight to herself; and she watched with an imeasy 
fllance the effect produced b^r her in public. So sensible was 
£lixabeth of the queen's foible, that she kept in the back- 
ground as much as possible. Unaware of the mortification 
he inflicted upon his royal mistress, and of the injury he did 
himself, Courtenay often praised the princess's bsauty in 
teems BO rapturous as to call a blush mto her cheek, while 
the blood was driven from that of Mary. So undisguised 
waa his admiration, that the queen resolved to remove the 
object of it from her court ; and would have done so, but 
for the artful management of Benard, who felt that such a 
Bisga would ruin his plans. 

Xong before Courtenay had noticed it, the subtle ambas- 
sadoTy well skilled in woman's feelings, ascertained the state 
of Elizabeth's heart, and saw that she was not proof asainst 
the captivating manners and personal graces of the nand- 
spme young nobleman. It was not difficult for one pos- 
sessed of so many opportunities as himself to heignten 
this feeling into a passion; and before long he had the 
satisfaction to find that the princess was deeply enamoured 
of her sister's suitor. Nor was Courtenay less easily 
eqi^alled. Apprised of his conquest by E.«ii^^) \i!^^^»l\ ^i 
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resistiniBf it, he at once Btirrendered liiinself to the snare. 
Again De Noailles, who saw hia danfferoas position, came to 
his aid. A^pEun Gardiaer rebuked mm more seyerely than 
before. He derided their remonstrances; and heecuess of 
tiie changing manner of the ^neen — ^heedless also of the peril 
to which he exposed the prmcess, he scarcely attempted to 
disguise his passion, or to maintain the semblance of loye for 
his royal mistress. Consumed by jealousy, Mar^ meditated 
some blow which should satisfy her outra^d feelmgs ; while 
Benard only waited a fayourable opportunity to bring matters 
to a crisis. 

Affairs being in this state, it chanced one day that Gonite- 
nay receiyed a summons to the queen's presence, and instantly 
repairing thither, he found her alone. His reception was so 
cold, ti^at he was at no loss to understand she was deeply 
ojBTended ; and he would haye thrown himself at h^ feet, if 
she had not preyented him by impatiently waying her hand* 

"I have sent for you, my lord," she said, "for the last 
time—" 

"For the last time, my gracious mistress!" exclaimed 
Courtenay. 

" Do not interrupt me," rejoined Mary, seyerely. ** Ihaye 
Bent for you to teU you that whateyer were the feelihss I 
once entertained for you, they are now entirely changed. I 
will not remind you of the feyours I have shown you — of the 
honours I have bestowed on you — or of the greater honours 
I intended you. I wiU simply tell you that your ingratitude 
equals your perfidy, and that I banish you henceforth from 
my presence. * 

" How have I offended your highness P" demanded Cour- 
tenay, panic-stricken. 

" How V* cried Mary, fiercely — her eyes kindling, and her 
countenance assuming^ the terrible expression she inherited 
from her father. " Do you affect ignorance of the cause P I 
have overlooked your indiscretions, though I have not been 
ignorant of them, imputing them to youm and inexperience, 
r have overlooked them, I say, because I thought I discovered 
amid all this vice and folly the elements of a noble nature — 
and because" and her voice faltered — " I persuaded myself 
that you loved me." 

" Have you no faith in my adjurations of attachment P*' 
cried Courtenay, prostratiug himself, and endeavouring to 
take her hand. 

" None," rejoined the queen, withdrawing her hand ; " none 
whatever. Arise, my lord, and do not further degrade your- 
aelf. You may love the queen, but you do not love the 
woman. Yon may prize my throne, bat you do not pxisQ me," 
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** You wrong me, graciouB madam. On mr sonl yon do !" 
rejoined Courtenay. " I may liave trifled witJi others, but I 
iiftve given my heart wholly to you." 

"It is false!'* cried Mary, furiously. "You love the 
pvincess, my sister." 

Courtenay turned very pale. But he instantly recovered 
iiimself. 

" Your highness is mistaken," he answered. 
.^'What!" cried the queen, her anger increasing each mo- 
ment. "Dare you persist in the denial of your falsehood? 
Dare you tell me to my face that you have not breathed words 
>ef passion to her P Dare you assert that you have not lamented 
your engagement to me r Dare you say this P" 

" I dure, madam." 

*^ Then your own words shall give you the lie, traitor," re- 
pKed the queen. " Here is your letter to her," she added, 
ptodudnff a paper, " wherein you tell her so." 
. "Confusion! uttered Courtenay, "Eenard has betrayed 
me." 

" Is this letter your writing P" demanded the queen. 

"IwiU not prevaricate, nuu&m," replied Courtenay ; " it is." 

" And in the face of this you declare you have not deceived 
»eP" 

" I ktwe deceived you, gracious madam," replied Courtenay. 
^* But I have never ceasea to love you." 

"My lord! — ^my lord!" exclaimed Mary, in a menacing 
tone. " Beware how you attempt to deceive me further, or as 




Courtenay ; "but vou are alsojust. Judge me — condemn me. 
If you ^ease, but hear me. He who gave you that letter, — 
fiimonKenard,— counselled me to write it/ 

" Ha !" exclaimed the queen. 

"I have been guilty of loEy, madness — " rejoined Courte- 
nsy — "but not the black perfidy your highness imagines. 
l>Mmiss me from your presence — send me mto exile—I de- 
serve any punishment — Ibut do not believe that I have ceased 
to love you." 

" I know not what you term love, my lord," replied Mary ; 
** but I have no idea of sharing the affection of any man with 
another. Grant, however, that you speak the truth, why have 
youaddressed this passionateepistle to the Princess EHzabe^P" 

" I have already said I was deceived," replied Courtenay. 
■f^ I cannot excuse my oonduct — ^though I lament it." 

"Are you sincere r" said Mary, who begaa to be ao€taiub!^ 
by her lover's apparent pemteace. 
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" By wlmt oath shall I confirm my truth?" he replied, fer- 
vently. 

" I will test it more surely,** rejoined the queen, as if strook 
by a sudden idea. 

" In any way your highness thinks proper," returned 
Courtenay. 

*' Summon the Princess Elizabeth to our presence instanttf ," 
fiaid Mary, striking a small bell, the sound of which broughib 
an usher before her. 

" The Princess Elizabeth !'* exclaimed Courtenay. 

" Ay, the princess," repeated the queen. I will confront yon 
with her. Bid the lord chancellor and the ambassadora cf 
Spain and France attend us," she continued to the usher; 

" I know not what your highness intends," said Courtenay^ 
as the attendant departed. ** But I will die rather than clo 
aufi[ht to prejudice the princess." 

" I doubt it not, my lord,** rejoined Mary, bitterly. *' But 
though I cannot punish the perfidy of a lover, I can tiie dia^ 
obedience of a subject. If you remse to obey my commands, 
you will take the consequences." 

Courtenay bit his lips to repress the answer that rose to. 
them. 

In a few minutes, the usher returned and announced the 
Princess Elizabeth, as well as Gardiner, Henard, and De 
I^oailles. Instantly perceiying how matters stood, the im- 
perial ambassador deemed hia own triumph completei and 
fcourtenay's disgrace certain. 

" My lord," said Mary, addressing Gardiner, " it is no secret 
to you, neither to you, M. Eenard, nor to you, M. De l^ToailleB 
— that of all those proposed to me in marriage — ^the Princes of 
Spain and Portugal, the Xing of the Komans, Cardinal Pole*, 
and others — I have preferred this man, whom I myself hay^. 
raised to the rank he now holds, and enriched with the estates 
he enjoys. 

" We know it, gracious madam,** replied Gardiner, alarmed 
at the ominous commencement, " and we think your highnesa 
has made a happy choice, and one most acceptable to yow 
subjects. Do we not, M. BenardP" 

The ambassador bowed, but said nothing. 

** The alliance is in all respects agreeable to my soyereign, 
Henry the Second of France," observed De NoaiUes. 

" "What then if 1 inform you,*' pursued Mary, ** that ih» 
Earl of Devonshire has rejected my proposal? What if he 
has broken his oath of fidelity? What if he has cast aside 
the crown offered him, and smitten by the charms of a youth^ 
beauty, abandoned the queen, who has stooped to raise him tQ 
her throne?'' 
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•* trnpossible!" exclaimed Gardiner and De NoaiDes. 

** You are mistaken," rejoined Mary, Hternly. " You sliall 
liiMQ* him avow his perfidy with his own lii)s." 

" When I do hear it," replied DeNoailies, lookine steadily 
misC&avten&jf " I will heheve it. But I cannot think hint 
capable of such madness." 

••Nor I," said Gardiner, glancing significantly frombeneatk 
te befht brows. 

Elizabeth, who on the commencement of the queen'* 
address had turned very pale, could with difficulty maintain 
ker oomposure, Her agitation did not escape the notice of 
Mary^jmose jealousy was increased by the sight. 

" What if 1 tell you," she contmued, " that this false earl 
luMI transferred his afiections to our sister P" 

" Your highness !" exclaimed Elizabeth. 

'* Peace!" cried the queen, fiercely. " And she, well 
Itttdwing his engagement to ourself, has dared to encourage 
Ins suit." 

. ^ Whoever told your majesty this, lied in his throat," cried 
Courtenay. " I own myself guilty, but the Princess Eliza- 
beth is no partner to my folly." 

"You do well to shield her, my lord," retorted Mary. 
•• But you cannot deceive me. She is equally culpable." 

** Nay, more so, if it comes to this," mterposed Elizabeth, 
whose spirit, which was quite equal to her sister's, was aroused. 
^ If I had repressed my admiration for the Earl of Devon- 
shire, he would have made no advances to me. I am the most 
to blame in this matter." 

;' ** Not so," rephed Courtenay. " Let my folly and pre- 
iMBBj|tion be visited on my own head. I pray your highness 
td'pass sentence on me at once. But do not let the princess- 
tmtet for my fault." 

■-'" So, so!" exclaimed Mary, with a bitter laugh, " I have* 
brought you to your confessions at last. If i had before 
doubted your love for each other, your present conduct would 
W0iild have convinced me of it. xou shall have your request,. 
TSbtf lord," she added, turning to Courtenay. ** I will pass 
sentence upon you." 

" Hold, madam," cried Grardiner.* " Before the sentence* 
i» ^passed and irrevocable, reflect — if only for one moment.. 
You are a great, queen, and the daughter of a great king. ' 
Jkit ihe rashness of one moment may annihilate aU your* 
ftiture peace, destroy the hopes of your people, and the pros- 
j|rtrity of your reign. The conduct of the Earl of Devonshire- 
li* unpardonable, I allow. But for your own sake — for the 
tAe of your kingdom — ^not for his — ^Tbeseechyoxv.^ as«^<:^^' 
it. That he loves you, I am assured." 
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" Let him declare as much,*' said Benard. 

" Hear me, then," replied Courfcenay, throwinff himself At 
the queen's feet. " I bitterly repent my rashness ; and 
though I can never hope to be restored to the place I once 
held in your majesty's affections, I shall never cease to r9 ' 
proach myself-— never cease to love you." 

Mary was visibly moved. 

** If I thought you sincere?" she said. 

" Jwill answer for his sincerity," said Grardiner. 

•* And I," added De Noailles, " She relents," he oooti'- 
nued in a whisper to Courtenay. " Improve the advantage 
you have gained." 

" Grant me an instant's private audience with yomr ma- 
jesty," implored Courtenay ; " and I feel certain I can re- 
move all your doubts." 

" No, my lord," rejoined Mary. " As our rapture has been 
public, our reconciliation (if it takes place) shall be puMie^ 
also." 

*' It must never take place," remarked Eenard, in an tmder 
tone. 

" Peace, sir," said the queen, aloud. " As far as our go- 
vernment is concerned, we are content to follow your counsel. 
But in matters of the heart we shall follow its dictates alone^." 

" Your majesty is in the right," observed Gardiner. 

" Declare, my lord," pursued Mary, addressing Courtenajy/ 
*' in the presence of these gentlemen, in that of our sister — 
rival we ought to say, — mat you have deceived her, imd; 
though your conduct may have misled her, — ^have never 
swerved from your devotion to ourself' ' 

While the queen pronounced these words, Eenard's keen 
^ano« wandered from Courtenay to Elizabeth. The latter 
was violently agitated, and seemed to await the earl's answer 
80 if her fate himg upon it. 

" Do you assert this, my lord?" demanded Mary. 

" Hesitate, and you are lost, and so is the princess," w^ai«- 
pered De Noailles. 

Before Courtenay could reply, Elizabeth fainted and would 
have fallen, if Itenard had not nown to her assistance. 

*' Summon our maids of honour, and let her be instantly 
cared for," said Mary, with a look of ill-disguised satis^ietioii. 
" Mv lord," she added to Courtenay, " you are forgiven." 

The earl hastily, and with some confusion, expressed his 
thanks, while, in obedience to the queen's mandate, Elizabeth 
was removed. 

" And now, my lord," said Mary to him, '* I must pass front 

H^y own affairs to those of my kingdom . I will not detain yo« 

Jbither^jaor you M, De Noailles. But I most eraye yew 
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attendance, my lord, for a few minutes/' she added, turning 
to Gardiner, ** and yours, M. Eenard." 

" Your higlmeBs may always command my best counsel," 
replied the latter, in a slightly sarcastic tone — ** provided you 
wul aet upon it." 

" Farewell, my lord," said Mary, extending her hand to 
Courtenay, which he pressed to his lips, " I shall walk upon 
ilie Tower Green in an hour, and shall expect you there." 

"I wiU attend your majesty," replied Courtenay. And 
acOQinpanied by De Noailles, he quitted the chamber. 

; '' You have nad a narrow escape, my lord," remarked the 
"French, ambassador, as they troversed the long gallery 
tQg^her. 

" So narrow that I thought I had lost all chance of the 
crown," replied Courtenay. "It is the work of that per- 
ftiioi)B Simon Eenard. hnt if I live an hour, I wiU requite 
him." 

"You are the victor, my lord," returned Pe Noailles. 
" Maintain your present position, and you may defy his utmost 
malice." 

" Tarry with me a moment, M. De Noailles," said Courte-J 
nay, " and you shall see how I will avenge myself upon him." 

" Prudence, my good lord — ^prudence," replied De Noailles. 
" Your rashness has already put you once in his power. Do 
i^>t let it do so a second time. 

" I will punish his treachery, if it costs me my life," replied 
Courtenay. 



IX. 

Q|P THE DUSL BETWEEN COURTENAT ATTD SIMON BENABD : AMD HOW IS 

WAS INTERRUPTED. 

Meanwhile, a long discussion was carried on between Mary 
and her councillors, as to the best means of effecting the entire 
restoration of the Eomish i^ligion. 

" I have a letter from Cardinal Pole," observed the queen, 
" wherein his eminence un^es me to adopt no half measures." 

"It wiU not be safe to do so as matters now stand, gracious 
n#dam," replied Gardiner. " You must proceed cautiously. 
The noxious weed, heresy, has taken too deep a root in this 
country to be forcibly extirpated* I need not remind jou of 
the murmurs that k>llowea the celebration of mass m the 
chapel in the White Tower, for the repose of the king your 
brother's soul — of Cranmer's vehement opposition — of the 
Vwd mayor's remonstrance, because mass was sung in anothftt 
ehapel in the ci1y--of the riot for a ainuXas c»\]A^m^\£oisk!&^^ 
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—of the dagger tlipown at Doctor Bourne, when lie preached 
at Saint Paul's Cross, and inveighed against the deprivation 
of our prelates during the late reign. Your majesty dud wisely 
to declare, at my suggestion, that although your conscience id 
stayed in matters of religion, yet you meant not to compel 
and constrain other men's consciences. Abide by this deolft- 
ration a little longer. The two chief opponents of our religion, 
Eidley and Latimer, are already prisoners in the fortress, aibd 
Cranmer will be speedily brought hither." 

** So speedily, my lord, that he shall be lodged within it to-^ 
day," replied Mary. " The order is already signed fo* his 
committal, on a charge of high treason, for counselling otd* 
disinheritance, and aiding the Duke of JS^orthumberlandwitli; 
horse and men against us in the revolt of the Lady Jane 
Grey^ 

"When will your highness have him arraigned?" asked 
Gardiner. 

" After our coronation," replied Mary ; *' when Lady Jand. 
Grey and her husband shall also be tried." 

" Sujffolk is already liberated," remarked Eenard : " and yet- 
he was more deeply implicated than Cranmer." 

" Trae," replied Mary ; " but he is not so dangerous." 

" The counsel of my master, the emperor," rejoined Benard, 
^' as I have more than once stated to your highness, is to spare 
none of the rebels — above all, the Lady Jane Grejr, who;^ 
though she may have been the instrument of others, is yet in 
the eyes of the people the principal offender." 

" Poor Lady Jane !" exdaimed Mary, in a compassionate 
tone. " She is very young — very beautiful. I would rather 
reconcile her to our church than doom her to the block." 

"I do not despair of beine able to accomplish her conver- 
sion," said Gardiner, "thou^ she is an obstinate heretic. I- 
have appointed to-morrow for a conference with her on the 
subject of her religion, and I trust to be able to convince heit' ^ 
of her errors." ' " 

"With your lordsliip's permission, I will attend the coii^" 
ference," said Eenard. 

" By all means," replied Gardiner. " It will take place in ^ 
the Beauchamp Tower. Her husband. Lord Guilford Dudliey, 
has become a proselyte, and they will be both present at iw 
disputation." 

" I leave the care of her soul in your hands, my lord," 
replied Mary. " And now I must to my own devotions." 

oo saying, she dismissed them, and proceeded to an oratory; 
where she was joined by her confessor, Feckenham. 

On issuing from the andience*chamber, Benard perceived 
J^e NoaUles and Courtenay pacing the gallery. 
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'• I have waited for you, sir," said the latter, advancing to 
meet him. 

"I am sorry to have detained your lordship so long," 
replied Eenard. 

1*. Apologies are needless," rejoined Courtenay. " M. Be- 
nsgrd, you are a double-faced villain." 

" Bail on, my lord, and welcome,** replied Benard, con- 
teiBftptuously. " Your ill-humour has no effect on me !" 

"Coward! will not that move youP" cried Oourtenay, 
taking off his glove, and striking him with it in the face. 

•* Ha !" exclaimed Benard, fiercely, and half-unsheathing 
Ub sword. " Follow me, my lord, and you shall find me as 
plx)mpt to avenge an insult as you can be to offer one." 

■ * My lord," interposed De Is oailles, " and you, M. Benard, 
I warn you before you proceed further in this quaiTcl, that it 
will deeply offend the queen." 

" It was not my seeking," replied Benard, sternly. " But 
since it is forced upon me, I will not be stayed. As his 
lordship has found no difficulty in duping her majesty with a 
.feigned passion, so, if he survives, he may readily make out 
his case by an equally false statement that I was the aggressor." 

" Insolent !" cried Courtenay. " Fool that I was to place 
apLy faith in one in whom the whole perfidy of his country 
se^ma concentred. Follow me, and quickly, or I will repeat 
the blow — unless," he added, with bitter scorn, "like your 
own arrogant but cowardly nation you prefer avenging it by 
assassination." 

" The cowardice will be yours, my lord," rejoined Benard, 
haughtily, " if you attempt to repeat the blow — ^nay, if you 
tarry here longer, I shall think you desire to attract the 
attention of some of her majesty's attendants, and by causing 
HI to be arrested, contrive to escape my vengeance. 

" Trust me, sir, I have no such intention," replied Cour- 
tenay. " An Englishman never deals a blow without allowing 
his adversary to return it. M. De Noailles, I request your 
attendance at the duel. It wiU be a mortal combat— for 1 will 
neither give mercy nor receive it from this perfidious villain." 

" Pardon me, my lord, if I reftise your request," repHed 
De Noailles. " I pledge my word that I will not interrupt 
you, nor cause you to be interrupted during the adjustment 
of your differences. But I will be no party to the duel." 

" As you please," replied Courtenay. " Come then, sir," 
He added, turning to Benard, " and let the recollection of the 
insult I have offered you be fresh in your memory." 

" M. De Noailles," said Benard, " I take you to witness 
before I depart, that I have not sought this quarrel. Whate^^t 
ensues, you will avouch the truth." 
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" Undoubtedly," replied De NoaiUes, " WHtlier are you 
goinc P" he demanded. 

"To the palace-garden," replied Courtenay. "It is the 
only place in the Tower where we can be free from inter- 
ruption. Beneath the trees we shall be unobserved." 

" Lead on then, my lord," cried Eenard, impatiently. " The 
affair ought to have been arranged by this time." 

Hastily quitting the corridor, they descended the ^and 
staircase, and trayersing with rapia steps a long suite of 
apartments, passed through a small door opening from the 
range of building called 9ie Queen's gallery, upon the privy 
garden. At the western angle of this garaen stood a grove 
of trees, and thinking themselves unobserved they hastened 
towards it. 

It chanced, however, at this moment, that Xit was passing 
along one of the walks, and struck by their furious looks he 
Immediately conjectured their errand, and being, as has before 
been shown, of an inquisitive turn, determined to watch them, 
and with this view struck into a shrubbery, which effectually 
screened him from observation. 

On reaching the grove, Benard instantly divested himself of 
his cloak, and drawmg his rapier and dagger, placed himself in 
an attitude of defence. Courtenay did not remove his mantle, 
and therefore he was in readiness before his adversary. The 
preliminary forms always observed by the combatants of the 
period being gone through, the conflict commenced with great 
fury on the side of Courtenay, and with equal animosity, but 
more deliberation, on that of Benard. As the latter was the 
most perfect swordsman of his time, he felt little doubt as to 
the result of the combat — but still the iury of the earl was sjo 
irresistible that he broke through his surest wards. In one of 
these furious passes E/cnard received a slight wound in the 
arm, and roused by the pain, he forgot his cautious system, and 
returned Courtenay*s thrusts with others equally desperate. . 

Feeling that he was no match for his antagonist, who was 
evidently his superior both in force and skill, the earl now 
determined to brmg the combat to a close, before his strength 
should be further exhausted. Collecting all his energies, ne 
dashed upon Eenard with such impetuosity, that tibie latter 
was compelled to retreat, and his foot catching against the root 
of a tree, he fell, and lay at the mercy of his antagonist. 

" Strike !" he cried. " I will never yield." 

" No," replied Courtenay. " I will not take this advantage^ 
Arise, and renew the combat." 

"Your courtesy is like your attachment, misplaced, my 
lord," replied Benard, springinff to his feet» and preparing to 
s^iinakhjxiL ^'Looktoyoiiriieli." 
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The combat recommenced with fresh fury, and miist have 
speedily terminated fatally, if a sudden interruption had not 
twcurred. Alarmed by the deadly nature of the strife, and 
iliinkin^ he should gain credit witn the queen if he prevented 
any accident to her favourite, Xit no sooner beheld the swords 
drawn, than he ran off as swiftly as he could to the garden- 
gate, near the Lanthom Tower, where he knew Magog Was 
stationed. The giant did not require to be bid twice to 
accompany him ; but grasping his immense halbert, hurried 
in the direction of the fight, and reached the grove just as it 
iiad recommenced. 

The combatants were so occupied with each other, and so 
-bHnded with rage, that they did not hear his approach. 
Magog, however, soon made them sensible of his presence. 
Bidding them in a voice of thunder lay down their arms, and 
finding himself wholly disregarded, he rushed between them, 
and seizing each by the doublet, hurled them forcibly back- 
wajrds — swearing lustily that if either advanced another 
jbotstep, he would fell him to the ground with his partizan. 
By this time Xit, who had come up, drew his sword, and 
seconded the giant's threat, adding, with his usual coxcombical 
dignity, " My lords, I command you, in the queen's name, to 
deliver up your weapons to me." 

Upon this, he took off his cap, and strutting up to Cour- 
tenay, demanded his sword. 

" What if I refuse it, sirrah P" said the earl, who in spite of 
Ms indignation, could scarcely help laughing at the dwarfs 
assurance. 

*'Yaur lordship, I am assured, will not compel me to 
enforce its delivery," replied Xit. 

** I will not," replied Courtenay, delivering the weapon to 
Mm. 

" I shall not fail to report your magnanimit}r to mj royal 
mistress," returned Xit. " lu)w yours, worshipful sir," he 
tdded, to Eenard. 

** Take it," replied the ambassador, flin^ng his rapier on 
the ground. " it is fit that an affair so ridiculously begun, 
should have such a ridiculous termination." 

" It is not ended, sir," rejoined Courtenay. 

" You will note that, Magog," interposed Xit. ** His lord- 
ship says it is not ended. Her majesty must hear of this. I 
take upon myself to place you both in arrest. Attach their 
persons, Mag<^." 

*♦ This insolence shall not go unpunished," cried Courtenay, 
angrily. 

** Heed him not, Magog," whispered Xit. " I am. %\rt^ \ifi?t 
highness will approve our conduct. A.t 8^11 e^^XL\j^,\\a^^ *^ga 

k2 
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responsibility of the arrest upon myself— though I promise 
thee, if there is any reward, thou shalt share it. I arrived at 
a critical minute Kir your lordship," he added, in an under- 
tone to Courtenay. " Your adversary's blade was within an 
inch of your breast." 

" Peace, knave," cried Courtenay. 

" Bring them along, Magog," said Xit, " while I run to the 
palace to apprise her majesty of the occurrence, and ascertain 
ner pleasure concerning them." 

" Hold!" exclaimed Courtenay. " Take this purse, and 
keep silence on the subject." 

" No, my lord," repfied Xit, with an offended look, " I am 
above a bribe. Had your lordship — ^but no matter. Magog, 
you will answer for their peaceable conduct. I am off to the 
palace." 

And he hurried away, while the giant followed at a slow 
pace with Courtenay and Benard. 



X. 

07 THE CONFERENCE HELD BETWEEN BISHOP GARDINER AND XiADT 
JANE GREY IN THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 

DuBiNG all this time, Jane was kept a close prisoner in the 
Brick Tower, and neither allowed to hold any intercourse 
with her husband, nor to correspond with hmx. Heaft- 
breaking as the deprivation was to her in the first instance, 
she became in some degree reconciled to it, on learning from 
her jailor, — ^who displayed as much humanity towards ner as 
was consistent with nis office, — ^that he bore his fete with the 
utmost fortitude and resignation. 

Entertaining no hopes of mercy, Jane's whole time was 
passed in preparation for her end. Except the few hours of 
refreshment actually required by nature, every moment WSA 
devoted to the most intense application, or to fervent prayer. 
By degrees, all trace of sorrow vanished from her featmres, 
and they assumed a spiritualized and almost angelic expres- 
sion. Lovely as she was before, she looked fax more lovely 
now — or rather her beauty was of a more refined and exalted 
character. She was frequently visited by the queen's con- 
fessor, Eeckenham, who used every effort to induce her to 
renounce her religion — ^but in vain. When told that the sure 
way to her majesty's favour would be to embrace the faith of 
Kome — she repliea that, anxious as she was to obtain the 
queen's forgiveness, she could not purchase it at the price of 
JSersalratioB, and that tiie only favour she desired was to pass 
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tbe brief residae of her days unmolested. Nortliumberland's 
fipostacy was a terrible snook to her. Eeckenham brought 
i&e intelligence, and boasted of the convert the Catholic 
Church had gained. 

" You may have induced the duke to recant with his lips, 
sir," replied Jane; " but of this I am assured, he died a Pro- 
testant in heart." 

** It may be so," rejoined Feckenham. " He was hypocrite 
enough to act thus. It is enough for us that he publicly 
tlMured his errors. And before long, others of his house will 
follow his example." 

" What mean you, sirP" demanded Jane, anjdously. " You 
dp not surely allude to my husband?" 

Feckenham made no reply, but with a significant smile 
departed. 

The insinuation was not lost upon Jane. And now she 
more than ever lamented that she was not near her husband, 
to strengthen his wavering faith, and confirm his resolution. 
Well knowing that his character in a great measure resembled 
his father's, she feared that the inducement held out by his 
enemies might be too much for his resistance. Unable to 
communicate her fears to him — or to offer any of the counsel 
her heart suegested, she could only relieve her distresses by 
earnest supplications in his behalf. But even prayer did not 
cm this occasion afford her the consolation it was wont to do. 
The Duke of Northumberland's recantation perpetually 
haunted her ; and the thought that her husband might be 
made a similar example filled her with inexpressible dread. 
' While suffering from these agonising reflections, she 
seoeived another visit from Feckenham. The expression of 
hiB countenance, which was triumphing and sinister, alarmed 
her, and she almost felt unwilling, though at the same time 
amdous, to question hhn. 

'■ After enjoying her suspense for a few minutes, he said, 
/f Daughter, vou blamed the Duke of Northumberland for 
being reconciled to our church. What, if I inform you that 
Jiord Guilford Dudley has been likewise converted P' 

*'I should indeed be grieved to hear it," replied Jane, in a 
tone of anguish ; " but I trust it is not bo." 

" It is as I have said," answered Feckenham. 

" Heaven pardon him !" exclaimed Jane. " You bring me 
iU news, indeed. I had far rather you came to tell me the 
executioner was waiting for me — nay, that my husband was 
ibout to be led to the block — ^than this fatal intelligence. I 
thought our separation would be short. But now I find it 
will be eternal." 
.-t** You are in error, daughter/' lejoiaedEe^^Yei&^aiisv^^u&Ts^ 
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" You will neither be separated from your htuband in iMi 
world, nor the next, if you are equally conformable." 

*' Am I to understand, then, that his apostacy, for I can 
give it no milder term, has been purchased by an offer of 
pardon P" demanded Jane. 

" I said not so, daughter," replied Feckenham ; " but I now 
tell you that his hopes of grace rest with yourself." 

" With me P" cried Jane, with a look of agony. 

" With you, daughter," repeated the confessor. ** Muchai 
it rejoices our pious queen to win over one soul like that of Lord 
Guilford Dudley to the true faith — gladly as she will receivd 
his recantation, she will pledge herself to mercy only on one 
condition." 

« And that is—;' 

" Your conversion." 

'* A safe promise, for her clemency will never be exhibited," 
replied Jane. "Not even to purchase my husband's life 
would I consent. I would wiUmgly die to bring him back 
to the paths &om which he has strayed. But I will not 
surrender myself to Some and her abominations." 

** Your firmness, in a good cause, daughter, would elicit my 
approbation," replied Feckenham. ** As it is, it only excites 
my compassion. I am deeply concerned to see one so richly 
gifted so miserably benighted — one so fair so foully spotted 
with heresy. I should esteem it a glorious victory over Satan 
to rescue your soul from perdition, and wUl spare no paina to 
do so." 

" It is in vain, sir," replied Jane ; " and if I have hitherto 
repressed my anger at these solicitations, it is because feeling 
firm in myself, I look upon them merely as an annoyance, to 
which it IS my duty to submit with patience. But when I 
perceive the mischief they have done to others, I can no longer 
contain my indignation. Yours is a pernicious and idolatroua 
religion, — ^a religion founded on the &aditions of men, not on 
the word of God — a religion detracting from the merits of oor 
Saviour — substituting mummery for the simple offices of 
prayer, — and though I will not be uncharitable enough td 
assert that its sincere professors will not be saved,— yet I am 
satisfied, that no one to whom the true light of heaven hai 
once been vouchsafed, can believe in it, or be saved by it." 

•* Since you are thus obstinate, daughter," replied Fecken- 
ham, " let us dispute point by point, and dogma by dogma, of 
our creeds, and 1 think I can convince you of the error in 
Which you rest. Do not fear wearying me. I cannot be 
better employed." 

" Pardon me, then, sir, if I reply, that I can be fax better 
fpJofvd, " jrvtntned Jane ^ " ana» though I would not shrink 
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firom 8ncli a disctission — ^were it nsefol, — and do not fear its 
result, yet, as no good can arise from it, I must decline it." 

" Aa you please, daughter,'* rejoined Feckenham. " But I 
jtiust own tnat your refusal to accept my challenge seems a 
tacit admission of the weakness of your cause." 

** Put what construction you please upon it, sir, — so you 
leave me in peace," replied Jane. " I will fight the good fight 
when called u^on to do so. But I will not waste the liUle 
time that remains to me in fruitless disputation." 

" Before I depart, however, daughter," rejouied Feckenham, 
** let me deliver vour hushand's message to you." 

** What is it P inquired Jane, eagerfy,— " and yet, I almost 
dread to ask." 

** He impbred you not to be his executioner," answered 
Feckenham. 

" Mis executioner !— my husband's executioner ! — oh, no ! 
-*-iLo! that I can never be!" cried Jane, bursting iato 
t&ars. 

" That you will be, unless you consent," replied the priest, 
coldly. 

" I beseech you, sir, urge me no further," rejoined Jane. 
'I would lay down my life for my husband a thousand times, 
bttt I cannot save him thus. Tell him that I will j[>ray for 
him night and day, — and oh I tell him that his swervmg from 
kis faitn has wounded me more severely tiian the axe will 
ever do." 

'^ I shall tell him that 1 left you in the same obstinate state 
1 found you — deaf to the voice of truth — inaccessible to 
natural affection, and besotted with heresy. Daughter, you 
love not your husband." 

" Not love him !" echoed Jane, passionately. ** But no,— 
jrou shall not shake my firmness. I thought to die calmly, 
and I looked forward to death as to a certain restoration to 
aiy husband. This ho^ is now at an end. It is you, sir, 
irno are his true executioner. Not content with robbing him 
of his eternal happiness, you impute his destruction to me. Tell 
him I love him too well to grant his request — ^and if he loves 
me, and hopes to be reunited to me in l^e bonds of unceasing 
happiness, he will remain imshaken in his adherence to the 
Protestant faith." 

"Then you absolutely refuse compliance?" demanded 
Feckenham. 

** Absolutely," replied Jane. 

**Your husband's blood be upon your head!" exclaimed 
the confessor, in a menacing voice. 

And without another word, he departed. 
. As soon as the door of her chamber ^raa V>dL<&^, vsA'^^a^ 
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felt herself alone, she threw herself on her knees, and was 
about to pour out her heart in ejjirnest supplication for her 
husband, out the shock had been too great for her, and she 
fainted. On reviving, she was scarcely able to move, and it 
was some time before she entirely regained her strength. 

Repairing to the palace, Feckenham detailed the interview 
to the queen, observing in conclusion, " I still do not despair 
of her conversion, and shall leave no means untried to 
accomplish it." 

The next day, he again visited Jane, but with no better 
success. He found her in great affliction, and she earnestly 
implored to be allowed to see her husband, if only for a few 
minutes, and in the presence of witnesses. Tlie confessor 
replied that in her present frame of mind her request could 
not be granted. But that if she showed herself conformable 
she should no longer be separated from him, and he would 
answer for their ultimate pardon. 

" I have already acquainted you with my determination* 
sir," rejoined Jane, " and you will seek in vain to move me^ 
The rack should not shako my constancy ; neither shall the 
mental torture to which you subject me." 

When Fockfenham reported the result of his mission to 
Gardiner, the bishop decided upon holding, a religious cour 
ference with the captive, feeling confident that notwithstaud* 
ing her boasted learning and zeal, he could easily overoome 
her in argument. To induce her to assent to the plan, it was 
agreed that a meeting should be allowed between her and her 
husband on the occasion. When the matter wa^ announced 
to Jane, she readily expressed her acquiescence, and begged 
that it misht not be delayed, as she had no preparation to 
make. "Take heed," she observed, in concmsion, "lest I 
win back from you the treasure you have gained." 

" We shall add to it a greater treasure— yourself, madam," 
replied the confessor. 

On the following day, she was summoned by an officer .of 
the guard to attend the bishop in the Beaucliamp Towe?, 
Taking up a volume of the Holy Scriptures lying on a. talkie 
beside her, and wrapping herself in an ermined surcoat, she 
arose and followed the officer — quitting her chamber for the 
first time for nearly two months. On issuing into the open 
air, the effect was almost overpowering, and she could not 
repress her tears. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning, and everything looked 
80 beautiful — so happy, that the contrast with her recent 
Bufferings was almost too much for her. Bearing up resolutely 
aeainst ner feelings, in order forcibly to divert her attention 
the fixed her eyes upon the reverend walls of the White 
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IViwer, which she was at that moment passing. Near it she 
perceiyed the three gigantic warders, all of wnom doffed their 
eaps as she approached. O^ coughed loudly, as if to clear 
his throat ; Grog hastily hrushed the moisture from his eyes 
with hiB sleeye; while Magog, who was the most tender- 
hearted of the three, fairly hlubbered aloud. Xit, who 
fbnned one of the group, but who was the least affected, bade 
her be of good cheer. 

This encounter was so far of service to Jane, that it served 
to distract her thoughts, and she had in a great measure 
ed her composure, when another incident occurred, 
trfadbi had nearly upset her altogether. As she passed near 
the porch of Saint Jreter's Chapel, she beheld Simon Ecnard 
emerge from it. And if she felt her blood chilled by the 
Bight of her implacable foe, her alarm was not diminished on 
hearing him call to her guards to bring her within the chapel. 
At a loss to comprehend the meaning of this mysterious 
summons, Jane entered the sacred structure. Coldl3r saluting 
her, S«nard informed her that her husband was within the 
ehapel. Trembling at the intimation, Jane looked eagerly 
round. At first she could discern nothing ; but, guided by 
tike ambassador's malignant glance, she perceiyed a figure 
kneeling in front of iSie altf^. Instantly recognising her 
hnsband, with an exclamation of delight that made him 
spring to his feet, she rushed forward and threw herself into 
lus arms. 

After the first passionate emotion had subsided, Jane 
inquired how he came to be there. 

•* Do you not know P" replied Lord Guilford. " Or have 
OIL been kept in ignorance of the terrible tragedy which 
been recently enacted? Look there 1" And he pointed 
downwards. 

Jane obeyed, and saw that she was standing upon a graye- 
stone, on which was inscribed, in newly-cut letters--^OHN 

DUDLKY, DUKB OP NOSTHUMBEBLAND. — DECAPITATED 

AvGtrST 22, 1553. 

Jane trembled and leaned upon her husband for support. 

•'Here is the victim— there the executioner," said Lord 
Gtilford, pointing from the grave to Eenard. 

*' Three months ago," saidthe ambassador, who stood with 
Mded arms at a little distance from them, " within this yery 
(^pel, I told the Duke of Northumberland he would occupy 
€hat grave. My words have been fulfilled. And I now teU 
yon. Lord GiiilK>rd Dudley, and you Lady Jane, that unless 
Ton are reconciled with our holy Church, you will rest beside 

With these words he quitted the diapel^ aad ^<6 ^gs^K^ji^ 
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dosing ronnd the captives, they were compelled to follow. 
During their short walk, Jane passionately implored her hus- 
band not to yield to the persuasions of his enemies. He hunff 
his head and returned no answer, and she inferred from his 
silence, that he was not disposed to yield to her solicitations. 
They were now close upon the Beauchamp Tower, wh^ 
Dudley, pointing to a barred window in the upper story of 
one of its turrets, observed — " Within that room my fathei^ 
passed the last few weeks of his existence." 

Ascending the spiral stone stairs of the tower, they passed 
beneath the arched doorway, and entered the prmcipal 
chamber — ^now used — as has more than once been observed— 
as the mess-room of the garrison. Here they found Gturdinetr 
awaiting their arrival. He was seated on a high backed aim 
chair between Bonner and Feckenham, who occupied sixxAn 
on either side of him, while behind him stood the friar who 
had attended the Duke of !N'orthumberland on the scaffold; 
Across one of the deep and arched embrazures of the room 
looking towards the south, a thick curtain was drawn, and 
before it, at a small table covered with a crimson cloth, on 
which writing materials were placed, sat a secretary prepared 
to take down the heads of the disputation. On tlane'i 
appearance, Gardiner and the other ecclesiastics arose and 
gravely saluted her. 

"You are welcome, daughter," Said the bishop. "Yoa 
have come hither an unbeliever in our doctrines. 1 trust you 
will depart confirmed in the faith of Rome." 

" I am come to vanquish, not to yield, my lord," replied 
Jane, firmly. " And as I shall give you no quarter, so 1 ex- 
pect none.* 

" Be it so," rejoined the bishop. " To you, my son," he 
continued, addressing Lord Guilford, " I can hold very dif- 
ferent language. I can give you such welcome as the prodigal 
son received, and rejoice in your reconciliation with yonr 
heavenly father. And I sincerely trust that this noble lady, 
your consort, will not be a means of turning aside that mercy 
which her most gracious Majesty is desirous of extencUng 
towards you." 

" My lord," said Jane, stepping between them, and stead- 
fastly regarding the bishop, ** if I am wrong and my husband 
is right, the (jueen will d!o well not to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. And you, dear Dudky," she continued, 
taking his hand, and gazing at him with streaming eyes,* 
" grant me one favour— the last I shall ever ask of you." 

" Daughter ! " observed Gardiner, severely, " I cannot 

permit tms interierence. I must interpose my authority to 

Jyi'&p'^Bt yx>ur atteniffting to shake youir husband's determina- 
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** All I ask, my lord, is this," rejoined Jane, meeldy ; « that 
lie will abide the issue of the disputation before he renounces 
his faitii for ever. It is a request, which I am sure neither 
he, nor you will refase." 

"It it granted, daughter/' replied Grardiner ; "the rather 
titat I feel so certain of convincing ^ou that I doubt not you 
wiU than as strongly urge his reconciliation as you now oppose 
it" 

"I would that not my husband alone, but that all Chris- 
tendom could be auditors of our conference, my lord,*' replied 
Jfw^. " In this cause I am as strong, as in the late on which 
I wtw engaged I was weak. With this shield," she continued, 
nusing &e Bible which she earned beneath her arm, "I 
cannot sustain injury." 

Advancing towards the table at which the secretary was 
seated, she laid the sacred volume upon it. She then divested 
herself of her surcoat, and addressed a few words, in an under 
time, to her husband, while the ecclesiastics conferred to- 
flether. While this was passing, Lord Guilford's eye acci- 
dentally fell upon his father's inscription on the wall, and he 
called Jane's attention to it. She sighed as she look^, and 
remarked, " Do not let your name be stained like his." 

Perceiving Simon Eenard gazing at them with malignant 
satisfaction, she then turned to Gardiner and said, " My lord, 
the presence of this person troubles me. I pray you, it he be 
not needful to our conference, that you will desire him to 
withdraw." 

The bishop acquiesced, and having signified his wishes to 
the ambassador, he feigned to depai^. j3ut halting beneath 
the arched entrance, he remained an unseen witness of the 
proceedings. 

A slight pause ensued, diiring which Jane knelt beside the 
oibair, and fervently besought heaven to grant her strength for 
the encounter. She then arose, and fixing her eye upon 
Gftrdiner, said in a firm tone, " I am ready, my lord ; I pray 
you question me, and spare me not." 

Ko further intimation was necessaiy to the bishop, who 
immediately proceeded to interrogate her on the articles of 
her faith; and being a man of profound learning, well versed 
in all the subtleties of scholastic dispute, he- sought in every 
way to confound and perplex her. In this he was likewise 
assisted by Bonner and Feckenham, both of whom were 
admirable theologians, and who proposed the most difficult 
questions to her. The conference lasted several hours, during 
which Jane sustained her part with admirable constancy — 
never losing a single point — but retorting upon her opponents 
questions which they were unable to answer — disrg^K^^s^^sv^i^ 
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a fund of erudition, Bucli powers of argument, sucli close 
and clear reasoning, and such profound knowledge of the 
tenets of her own faith and of theirs, that they were com- 
pletely baffled and astounded. To a long and eloquent 
address of Gardiner's she replied at equal length, and with 
even more eloquence and lervour, concluding with these 
emphatic words — " My lord, I have lived in the Protestant 
faitn, and in that faith I will die. In these sad times, when th^ 
power of your church is in the ascendant, it is perhaps needfiu 
there should be martyrs in ours to prove our sincerity. 
Amongst these I shall glory to be numbered — happy in tnjj 
thought that my firmness will be the means, in after ages, of 
benefiting the Protestant church. On this rock,** she coa- 
tinued, pointing to the Bible, which lay open before her— 
" my religion is built, and it wiU endure when yours, which 
is erected on sandy foundations, shall be utterly swept away. 
In this sacred volume, I find every tenet of my creed, 
and I desire no other mediator between my Maker aikd 
myself." 

As she said this, her manner was so fervid, and her look so 
full of inspiration, that all her listeners were awe-stricken, 
and gazed at her in involuntary admiration. The secretary 
suspended his task to drink in her words ; and even Simon 
iRenard, who, ensconced beneath the door-way, seemed no 
inapt representation of the spirit of evil, appeared confounded. 

After a brief pause, Gardiner arose, saying, ** The con- 
ference is ended, daughter. You are at liberty to depart. 
If I listen longer,'* he added, in an imder-tone to his com- 
panions, " I shall be convinced against my will.*' 

" Then you acknowledge your defeat> my lord," said Jand, 
proudly. 

** 1 acknowledge that it is in vain to make any impression 
on you,** answered the bishop. 

" Jane," cried her husband, advancing towards Jier, atd 
throwing himself on his knees before her, " you have con- 
quered, and I implore your forgiveness. I will never chsuige 
a region of whicn you are so bright an ornament." 

" Tnis is indeed a victory," rephed Jane, raising him and 
clasping him to her bosom. " And now, my lord," she add^ 
to Gardiner, *' conduct us to prison or the scaffold as soon as 
you please. Death has no fiither terrors." 

Alter a parting embrace, and an assurance from her 
husband, that he would now remain constant in his faith, 
Jane was removed by her guard to the Brick Tower, while 
Lord Guilford was immured in one of the ceUs adjoining the 
room in which the conference had taken place. 
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XI. 

CUTHBEBT CHOLMOyDELEY REVISITED THE STONE KITCHEN; AND 
HOW HE VENT IN SEARCH OF CICELY. 

QxTTH^EBT Cholmon DELEY, who, it may be remembered, at- 
toided. Lord Guilford Dudley, when ne was brought from 
Sion House to the Tower, was imprisoned at tbe same time 
U that imfortunate nobleman, and lodged in the Nun's 
Sower — a place of confinement so named, and situated, as 
iilready mentioned, in the upper story of the Coal Harbour 
Tower. Here he was detamed until after the Duke of 
Itorthumberland's execution, when, though he was not re- 
rtored to liberty, he was allowed the range of the fortress. 
The first use he made of his partial freedom was to proceed 
to the Stone Kitchen, in the hope of meeting with Cicely ; 
and his bitter disappointment may be conceived on finding 
that she was not there, nor was anything known of her by 
her foster-parents. 

" Never since the ill-fated Queen Jane, whom they now 

gll a usurper, took her into her service, have I set eyes upon 
r," said Dame Potentia, who was thrown into an agony of 
affiction, by the sight of Cholmondeley. " Hearing from old 
JGfunnora Braose, that when her unfortunate mistress was 
taught back a captive to the Tower she had been left at 
pion House, and thinking she would speedily return, I did 
not deem it necessary to send for her ; but when a week had 
elapsed, and she did not make her appearance, I desired her 
famer to go in search of her. Accordingly, he went to Sion 
Souse, and learnt that she had been fetched away, on the 
morning after Queen Jane's capture, by a man who stated he 
tad come from us. This was all Peter could learn. Alas ! 
Alas!" 

" Did not your suspicions alight on Nightgall P" asked Chol- 
pipndeley. 

"Ay, marry, did they," replied the pantler's wife; "but 
he averred he had never quitted the Tower, and as I had no 
means of proving it upon him, I could do nothing more than 
jtax him with it." 

"He still retains his office of jailer, I suppose?" said 
. ^Cholmondeley. 

" Of a surety," answered Potentia; " and owing to Simon 
Itenard, who, you may have heard, is her majes^'s right 
hand* he has become a person of greater authority tnan ever, 
and affects to look down upon his former friends," 

" He cannot look down upon me, at all events," exclaimed 
a loud voice behind them, and turning a\i \3ti<& ^ovvsA^^o^kS^i.^ 
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mondeley beheld the bulky figure of Grog darkening the door- 
way. 

A cordial greeting passed between Cholmondeley and the 
giant, who in the same breath congratulated him upon hit 
restoration to liberty, and condoled with him on the loss oC 
his mistress. 

" In the midst of grief we must perforce eat," observed the 
pantler, " and our worthy friends, the giants, as well as Xit, 
nave often enlivened our board, and put care to flight; 
Perhaps you are not aware that Magog has been married 
since we last saw you." 

" Magog married !" exclaimed Cholmondeley, in surprise. 

"Ay, indeed!" rejoined Gog; "more persons than'yotnf 
worship have been astonished by it. And shall I let you into 
a secret ?— If ever husband was henpecked, it is my unfor- 
tunate brother. Your worship complains of losing your 
mistress. Would to heaven he had had any such luck ! And 
the worst of it is, that before marriage she was accounted tho 
most amiable of her sex." * 

"Ay, that's always the case," observed Peter Trusbut; 
" though I must do my dame the justice to say that she did 
not disg^e her qualities during my courtship." 

" I wiU not hear a word uttered m disparagement of Dame 
Potentia," cried Bibald, who at that moment entered the 
kitchen, " even by her husband. Ah ! Master Cholmondeley, 
I am right glad to see you. I heard of your release to-day. 
So, the pretty bird is flown, you find — and whither none of 
us can tell, though I think I could give a guess at the fowler." 

" So could I,' replied Cholmondeley. 

" I dare say both our suspicions tend to the same mark," 
said Eibald — "but we must observe caution now — ^for the 
person I mean is protected by Simon Eenard, and others in 
favour with the queen." 

" He is little better than an assassin," said Cholmondeley; 
" and has detained a wretched woman whom he has driven 
out of her senses by his cruelty a captive in the subterranean 
dungeons beneath the Devilin Tower." 

And he proceeded to detail all he knew of the captxre 
Alexia. 

" This is very dreadful, no doubt," remarked Eibald, who 
had listened to the recital with great attention. " But, as I 
said before, Nightgall is in favour with nersons of the greatest 
influence, and he is more dangerous ana vindictive than ever. 
What you do, you must do cautiously." 

By this time, the party had been increased by the arrival 
of Og and Xit, both of whom, but especially the latter, ap« 
fBaied rejoiced to meet with the young esquire. 
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''All] Master CHolmondeley/' said the elder giant, heaving 
a deep sigh. " Times have changed with us all since we last 
met. Jane is no longer queen. The Duke of Northumber- 
knd is beheaded. Oicel j is lost. And last and worst of all, 
Ifaffog is married." 

"Bo I have heard from Gog," replied Cholmondeley, " and 
I fear not very much to your satisraction." 

'* Nor his own either/ replied Og, shrugging his shoulders. 
** However, it can't be helped. He must make the best of a 
bad bargain." 

"It might be helped though," observed Xit. "Magog 
leems to have lost all his spirit since he married. If I had 
to manage her, I'd soon let ner see the difference." 

" You, forsooth I" exclaimed Dame Potentia, contemptu- 
oiuIy. " Do you imagine any woman would stand in awe of 
youP" 

And before the dwarf could elude her grasp, she seized 
Mm by the nape of the neck, and regardbss of his cries, 
placed him upon the chimney-piece, amid a row of shining 
pewter plates. 

" There you shall remain," she added, " till you beg pardon 
fcoryour impertinence." 

Xit looked piteously around, but seeing no hand extended 
io reach him down, and being afraid to spring from so great 
a height, he entreated the dame's forgiveness in a humble 
tone ; and she thereupon set him upon the ground. 

"A pretty person you are to manage a wife," said Dame 
Potentia, with a laugh, in which all, except the object of it, 
joined. 

It being Cholmondeley's intention to seek out a lodging at 
one of the warder's habitations, he consulted Peter Qj*usDut 
on the subject, who said, that if his wife was agreeable, he 
should be hap{)y to accommodate him in his own dwelling* 
The matter being referred to Dame Potentia, she at once 
Msented, and assigned him Cicely's chamber. 

On taking possession of the room, Cholmondeley sank upon 
a chair, and for some time indulged the most melancholy 
vefleotions, from which he was aroused by a tremendous roar 
of laughter, such as he knew could only be uttered by tha 
fligantio brethren, proceeding from the adjoining apartment. 
Repairing thither, he found me whole party assembled round 
the table, which was, as usual, abundantly, or rather super* 
abundantiy, furnished. Amongst the guests were Magog 
and his wife, and the laughter he had heard was occasioned 
by a box administered by the latter to the ears of her spouse, 
because he had made some remark that soimded displeasing 
in her own, Magog bore the blow with the u^isni^ ^^gS^ 
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soplij, and applied himself for consolation to a Imge pot of 
metheglio, wmch lie held to his lips as long as a drop ze- 
mainea within it." 

" We had good doings in Qaeen Jane's reign," remained 
Peter Tmsbat, offering the yonng esquire a seat beside hiiD, 
** bnt we hare better in those of Queen Mary." 

And certainly his assertion was fnlly borne out by the 
great joints of beef, the hams, the pasties, and pulleta wilii 
which the table groaned, and with which the giants wen 
making their accustomed haroc. In the midst stood what 
Peter Trusbut termed a royal {>asty, and royal it was, if size 
could confer dignity. It contained two 1^ of mutton, the 
pantler assured his guests, besides a world of other Baroaxj 
matters, enclosed in a wall of lye-crust, and had taken twenty- 
four hours to bake. 

" Twenty-four hours !" echoed Magog. " I will engage to 
consume it in the twentieth part of the time." 

" For that observation you shall not eren taste it," said his 
arbitrary spouse. 

Debarred from the pasty, Magog made himself some amends 
by attacking a gammon of Bayonne bacon, enclosed in a 
paste, and tnough he found it excellent, he had the good 
sense to keep his opinion to himself. In this way, the snpper 
passed off — Kibald jesting as usual, and devoting hjiriaplf 
alternately to the two dames — Peter Trusbut carving the 
viands and assisting his guests — and the giants devouring all 
before them. 

Towards the close of the repast, Xit, who always desired 
to be an object of attention, determined to signalise hims^ 
by some feat. Brandishing his knife and forL, he therefore 
sprang upon the table, and striding up to the royal pasty, 
peeped over the side, which was rather higher thui himsefr, 
to take a survey of the contents. 

While he was thus occupied. Dame Placida, who was sitting 
opposite to the pasty, caught him by the skirts of his doublet, 
and tossed him into the pie, while Peter Trusbut instantly 
covered it with the thicK lid of crust, which had been re- 
moved when it was first opened. The laughter which fol- 
lowed this occurrence was not diminished, as the point of 
Xit's knife appeared through the wall of pastry — ^nor was it 
long before he contrived to cut a passage out. 

His re-appearance was hailed with a general shout of mer- 
riment. And Magog was by no means displeased at seeing 
him avenge himself oy rushmg towards his plump partner, 
and before she could prevent him, throw his arms round her, 
and imprint a soundi^ kiss upon her lips, while his greasy 
hahJBments besmearea her dress. 
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35t would have snffered severely for this retaliation, if it 

had not been for the friendly interference of Kibald, who 

, rescned him from the clutches of the offended dame, and 

- ciimtrived with a tact peculiar to himself not only to appease 

her anger, but to turn it into mirth. Order being once more 

restored, the dishes and plates were removed, and succeeded 

l>y flagons and pots of ale and wine. The conversation then 

'VeSgan to turn upon a masque about to be given to the queen 

Tiy the Earl of JDevonshire, at which they were all to assist, 

aiid arrangements were made as to the characters they should 

ifttume. j[hough this topic was interesting enough to the 

'wrtieff concerned, it was not so to Cholmondeley, who was 

wout to retire to his own chamber to indulge his grief un- 

ofaserved, when his departure was arrested by the sudden 

entrance of Lawrence Nightgall. 

' At the jailer's appearance, the merriment of the party in- 
stantity ceased, and all eyes were bent upon him. 
■ ** Your business here, master Nightgall P" demanded Peter 
Tnubut, who was the first to speak. 

' ' ** 3J£v business is with Master Cuthbert Cholmondeley," 
xeplied the jailer. 

"State it then at once," replied the esquire, frowning. 
" ** It is to ascertain where you intend to lodge, that 1 may 
rejport it to the lieutenant," said Nightgall. 
;• " I shall remain here," replied Cholmondeley, sternly — " in 
dcelv's chamber." 

" Here !" exclaimed Nightfall, starting, but instantly reco- 
.Verinff himself, he turned to Peter Truabut, and in a voice of 
f()rced composure, added — " You will be responsible then for 
him. Master Pantler, with your life and goods to the queen's 
h^lhness, which, if he escapes, will both be forfeited." 

« Indeed !" cried Trusbut, in dismay. " I— I—" 

** Yes — ^yes— my husband understands all that," interposed 
Diaue Potentia; "he will be answerable for him— and so 

irffll." 

' ^** You wOl understand still further," proceeded Nightgall, 
with a smile of tritmiph, ** that he is not to stir forth except 
fbt one hour at mid-oay, and then that his walks are to be 
xesfancted to the green. 

TiThile this was passing, Og observed in a whisper to Xit— 
"If I were possessed of that bunch of keys at Nightgall's 
girdle, I could soon find Cicely." 

' /'Indeed!" saidXit. "Then you shall soon have them." 
And the next minute he disappeared under the table. 

*• You have a warrant for what you do, I suppose P" de- 
manded Og, desirous of attracting the jailer's attentiow.. 

*• Behold it," replied JN^ightgau, takm^ ^ ^^^ssssssi^ Hx^sia 
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lug, and as if imploring his aid. So vivid was the impression, 
that he started up, and endeavoured to shake it off. In vain. 
He could not divest himself of the idea tliat she was at that 
moment subjected to the persecutions of Nightp^. Having 
endured this anguish for some hours, and the night being far 
advanced, he was about to address himself once more to re- 
pose, when he heard the lock turned, and glancing in the 
direction of the door, perceived it cautiously opened by Xit. 
The mannikin placed nis finger to his lips in token of suenoe, 
and held up a nuge bunch of keys, which Gholmondeley in* 
•tantly oon]ectured were those lost by Nightgall. Xit then 
Drie% explained how he had possessed himself of tbem, and 
offered them to Gholmondeley. 

"I love the fair Cicely," he said, '* hato Nightgall, and 
entertain a high respect for your worship. I would gladly 
make you happy with your mistress if I can. You have now 
at least the means of searching for her, and heaven grant a 
ftvourable issue to the adventure. Follow me, and tread upon 
^e x>oints of your feet, for the pantler and his spouse occupy 
the next room." 

As they crossed the kitchen, they heard a sound proceeding 
from an adjoining room, which convinced them that neither 
Peter Trusbut nor Dame Potentia were on the watch. 

" They don't snore quite so loud as my friends the giants/' 
whispered Xit; " but mey have tolerablv good lungs." 

Having, at Xit's suggestion, armed himself with a torch 
and materials to light it, and girded on a sword which he 
found reared against the wall, the esquire followed his 
dwarfish companion down a winding stone staircase, and 
•peedily issued from the postern. 

The night was profoundly dark, and they were therefore 
nnobserv^ by the sentinels on the summit of the Byward 
Tower, and on the western ramparts. Without delmng a 
moment, Gholmondeley hurried towards the Devilin Tower. 
Xit accompanied him, and after some little search they found 
the secret door, and by a singular chance Gholmondeley, on 
Hie first application, discovered the right key. He thencMide 
ftrewell to the friendly dwarf, who declined attending him 
jfbi^her, and entering the passage, and locking the do(MP 
withinside, struck a light and set fire to tibie torch. 

Scarcely knowing whither to shape his course, and folly 
aware of the extent of the dungeons he should have to explore^ 
Gholmondeley resolved to leave no cell unvisited, until he 
discovered the object of his search. For some time he prcv* 
ceeded along a narrow arched passage, which brought him to 
a stone staircase, and descending it, his furtke^ Y^Q^^<«y%^^& 
•topped by an iron door. Uniockiiig \\*,\ieQTLWt^^vs\.Qi^ctssi^ 

o2^ 
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passage, on the right of which was a range of low cells, all of 
which he examined, but they were untenanted, except one, in 
which he found a man whom he recognised as one of the 
Duke of Northumberland's followers. He did not, however, 
dare to liberate him, but, with a few words of commiseration, 
passed on. 

Turning off on the left, he proceeded for some distance, 
until being convinced by the hollow sound of the floor thi^ 
there were vaults beneatn, he held his torch downwards, and 
presently discovered an iron ring in one of the stones. Baising 
it, he beheld a flight of steps, and descending them, found 
himself in a lower passage about two feet wide, and apparently 
of considerable length. Hastily tracking it, he gradually 
descended until he came to a level, where both the floor and 
oeUing were damp ^d humid. His torch now began to bum 
feebly, and threw a ghastly light upon the slimy walls and 
dripping roof. 

vVhile he was thus pursuing his way, a long and fearful 
shriek broke upon his ear, and thinking it might proceed from 
the captive Alexia, he hastened forward as quickly as the 
slippery path would allow him. It was evident, from the 
increasing humidity of the atmosphere, that he was approach- 
ing the river. As ne advanced the cries grew louder, and he 
became aware, from the noise around, that legions of rats were 
• fleeing before him. These loathsome animals were in Bxich 
numbers, that Gholmondeley, half-fearing an attack from them, 
drew his sword. 

After proceeding about fifty yards, the passage he was 
traversing terminated in a low wide vault, in* the centre of 
which was a deep pit. From the bottom of this abyss the 
cries resounded, and hurrying to its edj^e, he held down the 
torch, and discovered, at the depth of some twenty feet, a 
miserable half-naked object up to his knees in water, and 
defending himself from nundreds of rats that were swarming 
around him. While he was considering how he could ao^ 
complish the poor wretch's deliverance, who continued his 
shrieks more loudly than ever, asserting that the rats were 
devouring him, Gholmondeley perceived a ladder in a corner 
of the vault, and lowering it into the pit, the sides of which 
were perpendicular and flagged, instantly descended. 

If he had been horrified at the vociferations of the prisoner, 
He was now perfectly appalled by the ghastly spectacle he pre- 
sented. The unfortunate person had not exaggerated his 
danger when he said that the rats were about to devour him. 
His arms, body, and face were torn and bleeding, and as 
^^^Im^ndeley approached he beheld numbers of his assailants 
iipnng£^m him and swim off. Motq dead than alive, the 
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dufierer expressed Ms thanks, and taking him in his anns, 
Oholmondeley carried him up the ladder. 

As soon as he had gained the edge of the pit, the esquire^ 
who had been struck with the man's yoice, examined his 
feattures by the hj^ht of the torch, and was eJiocked to find 
'-that he was one of the attendants of the Duke of Northum- 
bei*land, with whom he was well acquainted. Addressing 
ium by his name, the man instantly knew him, and informed 
Iiim that he had been ordered into confinement by the council, 
lUJMi having given some ofience to Nightgall, had been tprtured 
jMd placed in this horrible pit. 

'f I have been here two days and nights," he said, "as far 
•a I can guess, without food or light, and should soon have 
perished, had it not been for your aid ; and, thoueh I do 
not fear death, — ^yet to die by inches — aprey to those norrible 
l ^)Tntt1g — ^was dreadfiil." 

" Let me support you," returned Oholmondeley, taking his 
ann, "and while you have strength left, convey you to a 
jBftore wholesome part of the dungeon, where you will be &ee 
ftom ^ese frightful assailants, till I can procure you further 
assistance." 

The poor prisoner grateMly accepted his ofier, and lending 
him all the assistance in his power, Oholmondeley slowly 
yetiaced his course. Having reached the flight of stone steps, 
leading to the trap-door, the esquire dragged his companion 
up them, and finding it in vain to carry him further, and 
fearing he should be disappointed in the main object of his 
search, he looked around for a cell in which he could place 
him for a short time. 

Perceiving a door standing ajar on the left, he pushed it 
Open, and, entering a small cell, found the floor covered with 
Btraw, and, what was still more satisfactory to him, discovered 
ft loaf on a shelf, and a large jug of water. Placing the 
-prisoner on the straw, he spread the provisions before him, 
and having seen him partake of them, promised to return as 
soon as possible. 

" Bestow no further thought on me," said the man. ** I shall 
die content now." 

• Oholmondeley then departed, and proceeding along the 
' passage he had just traversed, came to a wide arcSied opening 
en the left, which he entered, and pursuing the path oefore 
him, after many turnings, arrived at another low circular 
yaxilt, about nmeteen feet in diameter, which, from the 
peculiar form of its groined arches, he supposed (and cor* 
XBcthr) must be situated beneath Devereux Tower. 

Of a style of architecture of earlier date than. t\i<2k "ft^vau* 
diiutnp Tower, the Devilin, or, aa it \a uo^ X^rcDJ^i^ ^Oq» 
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Deyereiisf Tower* from ihe circmxiBtance of Boberfc Berer^viXg 

Earl of Essex, the favotirite of Qaeen Elizabeth, having been 
confined within it in 1601, has undergone less alteration than 
most of the other fortifications, and except in the modernising^ 
of the windows, retains much of its onmnal oharacter. In 
the dungeon into whidi Oholmondeley had Oenetrated, several * 
carious spear-heads of great Antiquity, and a gigantic Uiigh«« 
bone, have been recently found. 

At the fhrthelr end of the vault Oholmondeley discovered » 
ihort flight of steps, and mounting them unlocked a do<Hr^ 
which admitted him to another narrow winding stone stair* 
case. Ascending it, he presently came to a door on the lefb, 
shaped like the arched entrance in which it was placed. It 
was of strong oak, studded with nailS) and secured by a oOuplo 
of bolts. 

Drawing back the fastenings, he \msheathed his sword) aUd 
pushing aside the door with the blade, raised his torch, and 
beheld a spectacle that filled him with horror. At one 8id» 
of the cell, which was about six feet long and three wide* and 
contrived in the thickness of the wall, upon a stone seat rested 
the dead body of a woman, reduced almost to a skeleton. 
The face was turned from the door, but rushing forward he 
instantly recognised its rigid features. On the wall close to 
wh^re she lay, and evidently carved by her own handy 
traced her name — ALEXIA . 



XII. 

fiEOW BDWABD UNDBRHILL, TdlS " fiOt-GOS^ELLER,'* ArrEMFTSn TO 
ASSASSINATE QUEEN MAftY ; AND tLOW SHE YfAS PRESERVED BT Sm 
HBNBT BEDINOFELD. 

Amono those who viewed Mary's accession to the throne with 
the greatest dissatisfaction, was the Hot-Qospeller. Foresee^ 
ing me danger with which the Protestant church was menaced^ 
he i*egarded the change of sovereiffns as one of the most cUre- 
fvl cslamities that could have befallen his country. The opea 
expression of these sentiments more than once brought him 
into trouble, and he was for some time placed in mirance. 
On his liberation, he observed more caution *, and though his 
opiiions were by no means altered, but rather strengthened* 
hie no longer gave utterance to them. 

X)uring his imprisonment, he had pondered deeply upon tho 

critical state of nis religion; and having come to the con-> 

elusion that there was no means but one of averting the 

ibreateaed Btorm, he dotenoiaed to resort to that desperate 
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expedient. IJnderhill's temporal interests had been as much 
a£raeted as his spiritual, by the new government. He was 
diamissed from the post he had hitherto held of gentleman- 
pensioner ; and this circumstance, though he was, perhaps, 
•oarody ocHHSciouB of it, contributed in no slight degree to 
heightni his animosity against the queen. Ever brooding 
upon, the atrocious action he was about to conmiit, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself, by that pernicious process of 
feMoning oy which reli^ous enthusiasts so often delude 
themselret into the commission of crime, that it was not only 
juitifiAble, but meritorious. 

Though no longer a prisoner, or employed in any office, the 
Hot-Gkitpeller still continued to linger within the Tower, 
mdginff it the fittest ^lace for the execution of his purpose. 
jEe took up his abode m a small stone cell, once tenanted by 
a zeolase, and situated at the back of Saint Peter's chapel, on 
the Green ; deroting his days to prayer, and his nisnts to 
wandering, like a ghost, about the gloomiest and least- 
frequented parts of the fortress. He was often challenged by • 
Hhib sentinels,— often stopped, and conveyed to the guard-room 
by the patrol ; but in time thejr became accustomed to him, 
and he was allowed to pursue his ramblings unmolested. By 
most persona he was considered deranged, and his wasted 
figore^rfor he almost denied himself the necessaries of life, 
confining his daily meal to a crust of bread, and a draught of 
water, — together with his miserable attire, confirmed the 
lupposition. 

Upon one Occasion, Mary herself, who was making the 
rounds of the fortress, happened to notice him, and ordered 
him to be brought before her. A blaze of fierce delight 
passed over the enthusiast's face when the mandate was con- 
yeyed to him. But his countenance fell the next moment, on 
recollecting that he was unarmed. Bitterly reproaching 
lumself for his want of caution, he searched his clothes. He 
bad not even a knife about him. He then besought the hal- 
berdiers who came for him to lend him a doak and a sword, 
or even a partizan, to make a decent aDpearance before the 
queen. But laughing at the request, tney struck him with 
tne poles of their weapons, and commanded him to follow 
them without delay. 

Brought into me royal presence, he with difficulty con- 
trolled himself. And nothing but the conviction that such a 
step would efiectually defeat ms design, prevented him from 
pouring forth the most violent threats against the queen. As 
it was, he loudly lamented her adherence to the faith of 
fiome, entreating her to abjure it, and embrace the new and 
wholesome doctrmea,— a course, which. \vfd ^i^^^\a^)^^>^ 
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ensure her a long and prosperous reign, whereas, a oontmii* 
ance in her present idolatrous creed would plunge her king* 
dom in discord, endanger her crown, and, perhaps, end in hior 
own destruction. 

Begarding him as a half-crazed, but harmless enthuaiait* 
Mary paid little attention to his address, which was sufScienfilY 
wild and incoherent to warrant the conclusion that his inftet* 
lects were disordered. Pitting his miserable anpearanoe, and 
inquiring into his mode of life, she ordered him oetter appoicit 
and directed that he should be lodged within the palace* ■ 

Underbill would have refused her bounty, but, at a gesktva 
from Mary, he was removed from her presence. 

This interview troubled him exceedingly. He ooold nol 
reconcile the queen*8 destruction to his conscience so easily ai 
he had heretofore done. Despite all his reaaoniiig to the 
contrary, her generosity affected him powerfully. He could 
not divest himself of the idea that she might yet oe conYerted; 
and persuading himself that the glorious task was reserved 
for him, he resolved to make the attempt, before resorting to 
a darker mode of redress. Managing to throw hhnself, obb 
day, in her way, as she was proceeding along the grand 

fallery, he immediately commenced a furious exhortation* 
tut his discourse was speedily interrupted by tilie queen, wlio 
ordered her attendants to remove him into the court yard, and 
cudgel him soundly ; directing that any repetition of tbs 
offence should be followed by severer chastisement. This 
sentence was immediately carried into effect. The Hot- 
GospeUer bore it without a murmur. But he intexnallj' 
resolved to defer no longer his meditated design. 

His next consideration was how to execute it. He could 
not effect his purpose by poison ; and any attempt at open 
violence would, in all probability (as the queen was constantlr 
guarded), be attended by failure. He therefore determined^ 
as the surest means, to have recourse to fire-arms. And, being^ 
an unerring marksman, he felt certain of success in this way. 
Having secretly procured an arquebuss and ammunition, 
he now only awaited a favourable moment for the enterprise. 
This soon occurred. It being rumoured one night in the 
Tower, that the queen was about to proceed by water to 
Whitehall on the following morning, he determined to station 
himself at some point on the line of road, whence he could 
take deliberate aim at her. On inquiring further, he asceor^ 
tained that the royal train would cross the drawbridge leading 
from the south o^ the Byward Tower to. the wharf, and em- 
bark at the stairs. Being personally known to several officers 
of the guard, he thought he should have no difficulty in ob- 
tammg Admittance to Saint Thomas's Tower, which, while it 
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eommanded tHe drawbridge, and was within shot, was yet 
suffieienily distant not to excite suspicion. Accordingly, at 
AA early hour, on the next day, he repaired thither, wrapped 
in a dfoak, beneath which he carried the implement of nis 
tvsasonable intent. 

As he anticipated, he readily procured admission, and, 
under pretence of viewing the passage of the royal train, was 
ifiowea a place at a narrow loophole in the np^r story of one 
of the western turrets. Most of the ^uard being required on 
the summit of the fortification, Undernill was left alone in the 
•mi^ chamber. Loud shouts, and the discharge of artillery 
from tiie ramparts of the fortress, as well as from the roofs of 
the different towers, proclaimed that Mary had set forth. A 
hnf embers were burning on the hearth in the chamber occu* 
pi^ by tiie enthusiast. With these he lighted his tow-match, 
Mud offering up a prayer for the success of his project, held ' 
himself in rea(uness for its execution. 
.' - Unconscious of the impending danger, Mary took her way 
towards the By-ward Tower. She was attended by a nume- 
rous retinue of nobles and gentlemen. Kear her walked one 
df her councillors, Sir Henry Bedingfeld, in whom' she placed 
the utmost trust, and whose attachment to her had been often 
approved in the reigns of her father and brother, as well as 
dining the late usurpation of Lady Jane Grey. Sir Henry 
fTBB a grave-looking, dignified personage, somewhat stricken 
kk years. He was att&ed in a robe of black velvet, of the 
fashion of Henry the Eighth's time, and his beard was 
trimmed in the same bygone mode. The venerable knight 
walked bare-headed, and carried a long staff, tipped with 
gold. 

By this time, Mary had reached the gateway opening upon 
tike scene of her intended assassination. The greater part of 
her train had already passed over the drawbridge, and the 
deafening shouts of the oeholders, as well as the renewed dis- 
charges of artillery, told that the queen was preparing to 
fc^Aow, This latter circumstance created a dimculty, wnich 
Underbill had not foreseen. Confined by the ramparts and 
tiie external walls of the moat, the smoke from the ordnance 
completely obscured the view of the drawbridge. Just, how- 
eirer, as Marf set foot upon it, and Underbill nad abandoned 
the attempt m despair, a gust of wind suddenly dispersed the 
vapour. Conceiving this a special interposition of Providence 
in his favour, who had thus placed his royal victim in his 
hands, the Hot-Gospeller applied the match to the arquebuss, 
and the discharge instantly followed. 

The queen's life, however, was miraculously preserved. Sit 
Sksiy Bedingfeld, who was walking a {e^ ^«A^%'^^i£aA.'^^&s)5«i| 
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liappeiilng to cast his eye in the diredtion of Ti^aitor'n Tower, 

gerceived the barrel of an frfqtlebuss thmst from a loop-hole 
1 one of the turrets, and pointed towards hei*. Struck with 
the idea that some injury might be intended h^t, he sprung 
forward, and interposmg his own person beti^een the i^tleed 
and the discharge, drew her foffcibiy backwards. The move- 
metit sared hei^. The ball passed through the knighfi 
mantle, but without harming turn flirther than ruffling tlu^ 
skin of his shoulder ; ^oyinjg by the coutfie it took, that, bttft 
for his preseiice of inind, its fatal effect must hare beeii 
certain. 

All this was the work of ati instant. XJndismajed hj' the 
occuti^etice, Mary, who inherited all her father's mtrepidity, 
looked calmly i^ound, and pressing Bedingfeld's artn in grate** 
fol acknowledgment of tne service he had rendered her, 
issued her cotnmands that the assassin should be secured. 
strictly examined, and, if need be, qilestioned on the rack. 
She then proceeded to the place of emjbarkation as deliberately 
as if nothmg had happened. Pausing before lihe entered the 
barge, she tnus addressed her preserver : — 

" Sir Henry Bedingfeld, you have ever been my loyal seN 
vant. You were the first, during the late usurpation, te 
draw the sword in my defence— the first to raise troopS fbt 
me — ^to join me at FraMingham — ^to proclaim me at KorWieh. 
But you have thrown aU these services into the shade by 
your last act of deVotion. I owe my life to you. What otia 
I do to evince my gratitude P** 

" Ton have alre^uly done more than enough in thus a($kfi<yW*> 
ledging it, gracious madam," replied Sir Henry; " nor can 1 
claim any merit for the action. Placed in my situation, I ani 
assured there is not one of yout subjects, except the mis- 
cteant who assailed you, who would not have acted in the 
same manner. I have done nothing, and deserve nothing." 

"Not BO, sir," returned Mary. "Most of my subjects, I 
believe, share your loyalty. But this does not lessen jattt 
desert. 1 should be wanting in all gratitude were I to let 
the service you have rendered me pass unrfeciuited. And 
since you refiise to tell me haw I can best rewai*d you, 1 
must take upon myself to judge for you. The custody of 
our person and of our fortress shall be entrusted to your care. 
Neither can be confided to worthier hands. Sir John Grage 
shall receive another appointment. Henceforth you are 
Lieutenant of the Tower. ' 

This gracious act was followed by the acclamations of the 
bystanders ; and the air resounded with cries of " Qod save 
Queen Maty ! — a Bedingfeld ! — a Bedinfffeld !" 

" Ycftir msLJestj has Md an onerous duty upon me^ btit t 
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will endeavour to diacharge it to your Baliafactioii,*' replied 
Sir Henry, bending the knee, and pressing her hand de- 
tDtadly to his lips. And amid the increased acclamations of 
the multitude, Mary entered her bar^. 

Sdward Underhill, meanwhile, wnose atrocious purpose 
had been thus providentially defeated, on perceiving that his 
KOjal victim had escaped, uttered an ejaouLation of ra^e and 
diaappointment, flung down the arquebuss, and foldmg his 
arms upcm his bosom, awaited the result. Fortunately, an 
officer accompanied the soldiers who seized him, or they 
Ivoold have hewn him in pieces. 

The Wretched man made no attempt to fly, or to defend 
himsdbT, but when the soldiers rushed into the room, cried, 
'' Gto no fbrther. I am he you seek." 

" We know it, accursed villain," rejoined the foremost of 
iheir number, brandishing a sword over his head. "You 
have ilain the queen." 

" Would I had I" rejoined UnderhilL " But it is not the 
irath* The Lord was not willing I should be the instrument 
of his vengeance." 

^ " Hear the blasphemer !" roared another soldier, dealing 
Um a blow in the mouth with the pummel of his dagger, 
that made the blood gush from his hps. ** He boasts of the 
InUaaxj he has committed." 

" It mv arm had not been stayed, I had delivered the land 
ftom idolatry and oppression,' returned Underhill. ''A 
season of terrible persecution is at hand, when you will 
ItBient as much as i do, liiat my design has been mistrated. 
The blood of the righteous would have been spared; the 
fiigots at tiie stdce unlighted ; the groans of the martyrs un- 
heard. But it is the Lord's will that this should be. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord 1" 

"Silence, hell-dog!" vociferated a third soldier, placing 
the point of his halbert at his breast. " Dost think Heaven 
Woiud approve the foul deed tHou meditatedst P Silence 1 I 
jiay» or 1 will drive my pike to thy heart." 

''I will m4 he silent," rejoined Underhill, firmly. ''So 
)tmg as breath is left me, I will denounce the idolatrous queen 
ij whom this unhappy land is governed, and pray that the 
orown may be removed from her nead." 
. " Bather than thou shalt do so in my heanng, I will pluck 
eat thy traitorous tongue by the roots," returned the soldier 
who had last spoken. 

*' Peace," interposed the officer. " Seoiure him, but harm 
him not. He may have confederates. It is important that 
aU ooncemod in this atrocious attempt should be dia* 
covered*" 
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"I hare no accomplice," replied XJnderliilL "My own 
heart dictated what my hand essayed." 

" May that hand perish in everlasting fire for the deedl^ 
rejoined the officer. ** Bnt if there be power in tortnre to 
make yon confess who set you on, it shall not be lefbuntoried;'* 

** I have already spoken the truth," replied the enthusiasfe; 
*' and the sharpest engine eyer deyised by ruthless man shall 
not make me gainsay it, or accuse the innocent. I would 
not have shared the glory, of the action with any one. And 
since it has failed, my life alone shall pay the penalty." \ 

" Gag him," cried the officer. " If I listen longer, 1 shall 
be tempted to anticipate the course of justice, and I would 
not one pang should be spared him." 

llie command was obeyed. On searching him, they found 
a small powder-flask, a few bullets, notched, to make the 
wound they inflicted more dangerous, a clasp-knife, and a 
bible, in the first leaf of which was written a prayer for the 
deliverance and restoration of Queen Jane — a circumstance 
afterwards extremely prejudicial to that unfortunate lady. . 

After Underbill had been detained for some hours in ih# 
chamber where he was seized, an order arrived to carry him 
before the council. Brought before them, he answered afl 
their interrogations firmly, confessed his design, related how 
he had planned it, and denied as before, with the stroogert 
asseverations, that he had any accomplice. When questacmed 
as to the nrayer for Lady Jane Grey, whom he treasonably 
designated " Queen Jane," he answered that he should evei^ 
regard her as the rightful sovereign, and should pray with his 
latest breath for her restoration to the throne — a reply whioli 
awakened a suspicion that some conspiracy was in a^tatiod 
in Jane's favour. !N'othing further, however, could be elicited^ 
and he was ordered to be put to the rack. 

Delivered by the guard to Lawrence Nightgall and his 
assistants, he was conveyed, to the torture-chimiber. The 
sight of the dreadful instnunents there collected, though 
enough to appal the stoutest breast, appeared to have no 
terror for him. Scrutinizing the various engines with a look 
of curiosity, he remarked that none of them seemed to lutFe 
been recently used ; and added, that they would soon be mora 
frequently employed. He had not been there many minutes, 
when Mauger, the headsman, Wolfytt, the sworn tormentor, 
and Sorrocold, the chirurgeon, arrived, and preparations were 
made for administering the torture. 

The rack has abready been described as a large oaken frame, 

raised about three feet from the ^und, having a roller at 

each end, moved by a lever. Stripped, and phiced on hia 

Jkack on the ground, the prisoner was attached by strong cordi 



to tlie Toilers. Stationing themselves at either extremity of 
the frame, Mauger and Wolfytt each seized a lever, wliile 
Ni^^ilgaU took up his position at the small table opposite, to 
orofiOBe the interrogations, and write down the answers. The 
chiricr^eon remained near the prisoner, and placed his hand 
n^on BJB wrist. Those preparations made, Nightgall de« 
Hwhdftd, in a item tone, whether the prisoner would confess 
Who had instigated him to the crime he had committed. 
i • '^ I have already said I have no accomplices," replied Under- 
hiU.^ 

ilrNight^allmade a sign to the assistants, and the rollers were 
tamed with a creaking sound, extending the prisoner's limbs 
in opposite directions, and giving him exquisite pain. But 
he .Sriiot even groan. Hi- 

"After the lapse of a few moments, Nightgall said, " Edward 
0Aderhill, I aeain ask you who were your accomplices F" 

ISfo answer Being returned, the jailer waved his hand, and 
Hha lenrers were again turned. The sharpness of the torture 
forced an involuntary cry from the prisoner. But beyond 
ibiB ex|)ression of sunering, he continued silent. 
. The interrogation was a third time repeated ; and after 
Itaiilie effort on the part of the assistants, the levers were again 
lomed. l^ightgall and the chirurgeon both watched this part 
Df tlie application with some curiositj. The strain upon the 
Httbi was almost intolerable. The joints started from their 
tookets, and the sinews were drawn out to their utmost capa- 
bility of tension. 

Alter the wretched man had endured this for a few minutes, 
8orrcxH)ld informed Nightgall, in a low tone, that nature was 
fiiiHng. The cords were then gradually relaxed, and he was 
unbound. His temples being bathed with vinegar, he soon 
afterwards revived. 

■■': But he was only recovered from one torture to undergo 
adother. The next step taken l^y his tormentors was to place 
him in a suit of irons, called tne Scavenger's Daughter — a 
hideous engine devised by Sir William Skevington, lieutenant 
ut the Tower, in Henry the Eighth's reign, and afterwards 
•orrupted into the name above mentioned. By this horrible 
nachme, which was shaped like a hoop, his limbs were com- 
pessed so closely together that he resembled a ball; and 
Oeing conveyed to an adjoining dimgeon, he was left in this 
ttate without light or food for further examination. 
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BOW KAOOG MSABLT IMK B|9 SUPPE9 ; 90W BIS BEARD WAS BURIPT; 
HOW XTT WAS PLACED IN A BASKET; AND HOW HE WAS SICKED 
UPON THE RAMPARTS. 

CoNaBATULATioKB, rejoicin^s, and pttblio thankssiyingei fol- 
lowed the queen's preservation from Hie hand of the assasnn. 
Courtenay, who had lon^ planned a masque to be exhibited 
for her amusement withm the Tower, liiought this a fittiog 
occasion to produce it. And the utmost expedition bein^ 
used, on the day but one after Underhill's attempt, all was in 
readiness. 

Great mystery having been observed in the prepaniti<»i8 for 
the pageant, that it might come upon the spectators as • 
surprise, none, except those actually concern^ in it, knew 
what was intended to be represented. Even the actors them* 
selves, were kept in darkness concerning it, and it was qbI^ 
on the night before, when their dresses were given theni, thai 
they had any precise notion of the characters they wwe *9 
assume. A sort of rehearsal then took place in one of ^b 
lower chambers of the palace ; at which the Earl of Deven- 
shire assisted in person, and instructed them in their pnta. 
A few trials soon made all perfect, and when tiiie rehearsal was 
over, Courtenay felt satisned that the pageant would go oS 
with tolerable eclat. 

As may be supposed, the three gigantic warders and their 
diminutive follower were among the mummers. Indeed, lie 
principal parts were assigned them; and on no previous 
occasion had Xit's characteristic coxcombry been more stpon^lf 
called forth than during the rehearsal. No consequential 
actor of modem times cotdd give himself more airs. Pe^> 
ceiving he was indispensable, he would only do exactly what 
pleased him, and, when reprimanded fbr nis impertmenoe, 
refused to perform at aU, and was about to walk off wi^ aa 
air of offended dignity. A few conciliatory words, however, 
from the Earl of Devonshire induced him to return; a&d 
when all was arranged to his satisfaction, he began to 
exhibit a fun and humour that bid fair to outshine all his 
competitors. 

The rehearsal over, a substantial repast was provided by 
the earl for his troop. And here, as usual, the giants acquitted 
themselves to admuration. Unfortunately, however, fbr Ma- 
gog, his spouse was present, and his duU apprehension of his 
part at the rehearsal, having excited her displeasure, she now 
visited it upon his devoted head. Whenever he helped 
himself to a piece of meat, or a capon, she snatched it from 
Ms plate, ana transferred it to those of his brethren. 
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Supper was nearly oyer, and the hen-pecked giant, who as 
jet had tasted nothing, was casting wistful glances at the fast* 
vanishing dishes, when Dame Plaoida arose, and saying she 
was greatly fatigued, expressed her determination to return 
home immediatmy. In vain Magog remonstrated. She was 
firm, and her hapless spouse was arising with a most rueful 
oonntenance to accompany her, when Kihald very obligingly 
offered to take his place and escort her. Dame i^acida 
appeared nothing loth, and Magog, haying eagerly embraced 
i£6 proposal, the pair departed. 

"And now brother," said Gog, "you can do as you please. 
Make up for lost time." 

" Doubt it not," replied Maeog, " and by way of com-i 
mencing, I will trouble you for that sirloin of beef. Send me 
the dish and the carying-knife, I pray you, for with this puny 
hit of steel I can make no progress at all." 

His request was immeoiately complied with, and it was 

easant to behold with what inconceiyable rapidity slice after 

ice disappeared. In a brief space, a few bare bones were 

1 that remained of the once-lordly joint. Magog's brethrcA 
watched his progress with truly fraternal interest. Their own 
appetites being satisfied, they had fall leisure to minister to 
his wants; ana most sedulously ^d they attend to them. A 
brisket of yeal, steeped in yeijuice, supplied the place of the 
sirloin, and a hare-pie, in due season, that of the veal. 

Magog acknowledged these attentions with grateful mur« 
murings. He was too busy to speak. When the hare-pie, 
which was of a somewhat sayoury character, was entirely 
consumed, he paused for a momenta and pointed significantly 
to a large measure of wine at some little distance trom him. 
Og immediately stretched out his arm, and handed it to him. 
ISodding to his brother, the married giant drained its contents 
at a draught, and then applied himself with new ardour to 
the yarious dishes with which his plate was successiyely 
laden. 

"What would your wife say, if she conld see you now?" 
obseryed Peter T>usbut, who sat opposite to him, and wit-\ 
nessed his proceedings with singular satisfaction. 

" Don't mention her," rejoined Magog, bolting a couple of 
cheesecakes which he had crammed, at the same time, into 
his capacious mouth; " don't mention her, or you will take 
away my appetite." 

"S^o fear of that," laughed the pantler; ** but what say yo^ 
to a glass of distilled waters P It wiU be a good wind-up to 
your meal, and aid digestion." 

" With all my heart," rejoined the giant. 

The pantler theA handed Urn a %^X)A \^*^^ \si£ss^ 
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perhaps a quart, and knowing his propensities, tlionght it 
needful to caution him as to the strength of the liquid. Dis* 
regarding the hint, Magog emptied the greater part of the 
spurit into the flagon, and tossed it off, as if it had oeen water. 
]Feter Trusbut held up his hands in amazement, and expected 
to see the giant drop senseless under the table. But no such 
event followed. The only consequence of the potent drau|^ 
being that it brought the water into his eyes, and made mm 
gasp a little to recover his. breath. 

'* How do you feel after it, brother P" inquired Og, slapping 
him on the shoulder. 

*' So valiant," hiccupped Magog, " that I think when I get 
home, I shall assert my proper position as a lord of the 
creation." 

" Act up to that resolution. Master Magog," observed the 
pantler, laughing, " and I shall not think my liquor thrown 
away." 

"If such be its effect," said Xit, who, it has before been 
remarked, had an unconquerable tendency to imitate, and, if 
possible, exceed the extravagancies of his companions,** I will 
e'en try a drop of it myself." 

And before ne coula be prevented, the mannikin applied 
the stone bottle to his lips, and drained it to the last drop. It 
Magog's brain was sufficiently stolid to resist the effect of the 
fiery hquid, Xit's was not. Intoxication speedily displayed 
itself in the additional brilliancy of his keen sparlding lit^ 
orbs, and in all his gestures. At first, his antics created much 
diversion, and he was allowed to indulge them freely; but 
before long he became so outrageous ana mischievous, that it 
waa founf necessary to restrain him. Springing upon the 
table, he cut the most extraordinary capers among the dishes, 
breaking ' several of them, upsetting the flagons and pots of 
wine, tweaking the noses of the male guests, kissing the 
females, and committing a hundred other monkey tricks. 

On being called to order, he snapped his fingers in the faee 
of the reprover, and conceiving himself especially afironted 
by Grog, he threw a goblet at his head. Luckily, the missile 
was caught before it reached its mark. He next seized a 
torch, and perceiving that Magog had fallen asleep, set fire to 
Ids beard, to arouse him. Stating to his feet, the giant 
cdapped his hand to his chin — ^too late, however, to save a 
particle of his hirsute honours. His rage was terrific. Boar* 
ing like a wild bull, he vowed he would be the death of the 
o&nder; and would have kept his word, if it had not been 
for his brethren, who, seizing each an arm, restrained him by 
main strength, and forced him into his seat, where, after a 
JhrminttteB, his anger gave way to laughter. 
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This was mainly attributable to an accident that befel Xit 
in his hurry to escape, l^ot being particular where he set his 
feet, the dwarf plumped into an open plum tart, the syrup of 
which was so thick and glutinous that it detained nim as 
effectually as birdlime. £l his terror, he dragged the dish 
aiter him to a considerable distance, and his gnmaces were so 
irresistibly ludicrous that they convulsed the beholders with 
laughter. No one attempted to assist him, and it was only 
by the loss of both shoes that he could extricate himself from 
his unpleasant situation. Peter Trusbut then seized him, and 
ihrustmg him into a basket, fastened down the lid to prevent 
further mischief. 

This occurrence served as the signal for separation. Og 
and Grog took their way to the By-ward Tower, the latter 
carrying the basket containing Xit under his arm, while 
Ma^og, bemoaning the loss of nis beard, and afraid of pre- 
sentmg himself to nis wife under such untoward circumstances, 
accompanied them as far as the gateway of the Bloody Tower. 
Here ne paused to say good night. 

" Would I could anticipate a good night, m}rself !" he 
groaned. " But I can neither eat, £ink, nor sleep in comfort 
now. Ah ! brothers, if I had but listened to your advice ! 
But repentance comes too late." 

" It does — ^it does," replied Gog-; ** but let us hope your 
dame wiU amend." 

'*That she never will, screamed Xit from the basket. 
•* What a lucky escape I had — ^ha ! ha !" 

"Peace! thou stinging gadfly," roared Magog. "Ami 
ever to be tormented by Siee !" 

But as Xit, who imagined himself secure, only laughed the 
louder, he grew at last so enraged that, snatching the basket 
from Og, he placed it on the ground, and gave it such a kick 
that it new to the top of the ramparts beyond Traitor's Tower, 
where it was picked up by a sentinel, and the dwarf taken out 
more dead than alive. 

On reaching his habitation — ^which was the same Dame 
Plaeida had formerly occupied during her state of widowhood, 
at the right of the road leading from the Bloody Tower to the 
Green, — Magog founii she had not retired to rest as he ex- 
pected, but was engaged in conversation with B^ibald, who 
had been prevailed upon to remain for a few minutes to taste 
the ale for which she was so much, and so justly, celebrated. 
One cup had led to another, and the jovi^ warder seemed in 
no hurry to depart. The gaint was delighted to see him, 
and, . forgetting his misfortune, was about to shake lDi\fiL 
heartily by the hand, when his wife BCtQ^me^ cwXr— ^*'^[\»l 

p 
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Magog, what is tlie matter with your chin? You haye lost 
your beard !" 

Humbly deprecating her resentment, the giant endeavoured 
to explain. But a3 nothing would satisfy her, he was fain ta 
leaTe her with Ribald, and betake himself to his pouchy whnf 
he speedily feU asleep, and forgot his troubles. 



■^ 
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AND HOW ZIT WAS SWAI4LOWED B7 A SBA-MOmSIL 

pFS^Ka the early x>&rt of the next day, the majoril^ of the 
inmates of the Tower were on the tiptoe of expection for the 
copaing pageant, which was fixed to take place in the evening 
in the large court lying eastw£^rd of that wing of the palao8| 
denominated the Queen's Lodgings. The great hall, used oi^ 
the previous night for the rehearsal, was allotted as a di^sjngr 
room to those engaged in the performance, and thither they 
repaired 9. few hours before the entertainment commenoed. 

As the day declined, multitudes flocked to the court, and 
stationed themselves within the barriers which had been 
erected to keep off the crowd. In addition to these defences, 
a warder was stationed at every ten paces, and a large ban4 
of h^ilberdiers was likewise in attendance to maintain order. 
Banners were suspended from the battlements of the foux 
towers flanking the comers of the court, — namely, the Salt 
Tower, the Lanthom Tower, the Wardrobe Tower, and th6 
Broad Arrqw Tower. The summits of these fortifications 
y^ere covered with spectators, as were the eastern ramparti( 
i^nd the White Tower. Such windows of the palace as over^ 
looked the scene were likewise thronged. 

At the southern ext;reniity of the court, stretching from iha 
Lanthom Tower to the Salt Tower, stood a terrace, raised a 
few feet above the level of the inclosure, and protected by a 
lo^Y-arched balustrade of stone. This was set apart for tha 
queen, and beneath a mulberry-tree, amid the branches of 
which a canopy of crimson velvet wa» disposed, her chair waji 
placed. 

About six o'clock, when every inch of standing-room waa 
occupied, and expectation raised to its highest pitch, ^ door 
in the palace leading to the terrace was thrown open, and the 
queen issued &om it. Stunning vociferations welcomed her, 
s^d these were followed, or rather accompanied, by a pro- 
^Qf^^ flourish of trumpets. It was a moment of great 
exeitement, and many a heart beat hit^h^at the joyous sounds. 
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Sverv eye wm directed towards Mary, who bowing repeatedly 
^i acknowledgment of her enthusiasno reception, was saluted 
vith-rr-" God save your highness ! Confusion to your enemies ! 

Eeath to all traitors!" and other exclamations referring to 
or late providential deliyerance. 

The queen waa attired in a rich ^ow?^ of raised cloth of 
cold. A partlet, decorated with precious stones, surrounded 
Eer throat, and her stomacher liter^y blaaed with diamonds. 
tJpon her head she wore a caul of gold, ii^id over it, at thp 
back, a round cap, embroidered with orieiit pearls. In &ont, 
flfke wore a comet of black yelvet, likewise embroidered with 
pearls. A couple of beautiful Italian Greyhounds, confined 
by a silken leash, accompanied her. Sn9 was in excellent 
spirits, apd, whether excited by the promised spectacle, or 
by some secret cause, appeared unusually animated. Many 
of the beholders, daz;dea by her gorgcQus attire, and struck 
by h/^ sprightly air, thought h&V positiyely beautiful. 
£nilingly ac£iowledging the greetin(|[s pf !^er subjects, she 
giiye her hand to the JBarl of Deyonshire, and was conducted 
py him to the seat beneath the mulberry-tree. 

They were followed by a numerous train of dames and 
jdQbles, foremost among whom came Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
who as lieutenant of the Tower, claimed the right of standing 
pehind the royal chair. Next to the knight, stood the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who yiewed with the bitterest jealousy the 
devoted attention paid by Courtenay to her sister ; and, next 
to the princess, stood Jane l^e Fool. Simon Eenard, also, 
was among the crowd. But he kept aloof, resolved not to 
phow himself, unless occasion required it. 

As soon as the queen was seated, another flourish of trum- 
pets was blown, and from the great gates at the further end 
of the court issued a crowd of persons clothed in the skii^ of 
wild animals, dragging an immense machine, painted to 
resemble a rocky island. On reaching the centre of the 
inolosure, the topmost rock burst open, and discovered a 
, beautiful female seated upon a throne, with a crown on her 
head, and a sceptre in her hand. While the spectators ex- 
pressed their admiration of her beauty bv loud plaudits, 
another rock opened, and discovered a fiendish-looking figure, 
. fumed with a strangely-formed musket, which he levelled at 
the mimic sovereign. A cry of horror pervaded the assem- 
blage, but at-that moment another rock ourst asunder, and a 
fairy arose, who placed a silver shield between the queen ai^d 
i)ie assassin ; while a gauze drapery, wafted from beneath, 
enveloped them in its folds. 

At the appearance of the fairy, the T(i\v»k&\> i<^^cstSL^^ 
•isaasiB's grasp. Uttering a loud cry, a Vjcoo^ oi ^««^Q»* 

p2 
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issued from below, and seizing bim with, tlieir talons bore 
Tn'm out of sight. The benignant fairy then waved her sword; 
the gauzy drapery dropped to her feet, and four other femtle 
figures arose, representing Peace, Plenty, Justice, and 
Clemency. These figures ranged themselves round the queen* 
and the fairy addressed her in a speech, telling her that these 
were her atfributes ; — ^that she had already won her people's 
hearts, and ended by promising her a long and prosperous 
reign. Each word that applied to Mary was foUowea by a 
cheer from the bystanders, and when it was ended the 
applauses were deafening. . The mimic queen then arose, and 
taking off her crown, tendered it to the real sovereign. The 
four attributes likewise extended their arms towards her, 
and told her they belonged to her. And while the group 
was in this position, the machine was borne away. 

Fresh flourishes of trumpets succeeded j and several lively 
airs were played by bands of minstrels stationed at different 
points of the court- vard. 

A wild and tumultuous din was now heard ; and the gates 
being again thrown o^n, forth rushed a legion of the mosb 

frotesque and fantastic figures ever beheld. Some were 
abited as huge, open-jawed sea-monsters ; others as dragons, 
gorgons, and hydras ; others, as satyrs and harpies ; others, 
as gnomes and salamanders. Some had large hideous masks, 
mailing them look all head — some monstrous wings — some 
long coiled tails, like serpents: — many were mounted on 
hobby-horses, and all whose garbs would permit them were 
armed with staves, fiails, or other indescribable weapons. 

When this multitudinous and confused assemblage Lad 
nearly filled the inclosure, loud roarings were heard, and 
from the gateway marched Grog and Magog, arrayed like 
their gigantic namesakes of Guildhall. A long artificial 
beard, of a blue tint, supplied the loss which Magog's singed 
chin had sustained. His head was bound with a wreath of 
laurel leaves. Gog*s helmet precisely resembled that worn 
by his namesake, and he earned a curiously-formed shield, 
charged with the device of a black eagle, like that with which 
the wooden statue is furnished. Magog was armed witSi a 
long staff, to which a pudding-net, stuffed with wo<d, was 
attached ; while Gog bore a lon^ lathen spear. The appear- 
ance of tlie giants was hailed with a general roar of delight. 
But the lau^ter and applauses were increased by what fol« 
lowed. 

Once more opened to their widest extent, the great gates 

admitted what at first appeared to be a moving fortification. 

.From its sides projected two enormous arms, each sustaining 

% formidable club. At tlie summit ft\w)^ «t wc^ikr turret^ 
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witHtn which, encircled by a wi^eath of roses and other flowers, 

decorated with silken pennoncels, sat Xit, his pigmy person 

elothed in tight silk fleshings. Glittering wings fluttered on 

his shoulders, and he was armed with the weapons of the 

Paphian god. The tower, which, with its decorations, was 

more than twenty feet high, was composed of basket-work, 

ooYored with canyas, painted to resemole a round embattled 

structure. It was tenanted by O^, who moved about in it 

with the greatest ease. A loophofe in front enabled him to 

see what was going forward, and he marched slowly towards 

• ihe centre of tiie indosure. An edging of loose canyas, 

. . f)ainted like a rocky foundation, conceded his feet. The 

. aflect of this moying fortress was highly diverting, and elicited 

' shouts of laughter and applause from the beholders. 

" That device," observed Courtenay to the queen, "repre- 
sents a tower of strength — or rather, I should say, the Tower 
of London. It is about to be attacked by the rabble rout of 
rebellion, and, I trust, will be able to make good its defence 
against them." 

** I hope so," replied Mary, smiling. " I should be grieved 
to think that my good Tower yielded to such assailants. But 
who is that I perceive P Surely, it is Cupid P" 

"Love is at present an inhabitant of the Tower," replied 
' Ooortenay, with a passionate look. 

Eaisin^ his eyes, the next moment, he perceived Elizabeth 
behind Sir Henry Bedingfeld. She turned &om him with a 
lode of reproach. 

A seasonable interruption to his thoughts was offered by 

the tumultuous cry arising fr<»n the mummers. Gog and 

; Magog having placed themselves on either side of the Tower 

as its defenders, the assault commenced. The object of the 

assailants was to overthrow the fortress. With this view, 

they advanced against it &om all quarters, thrusting one 

another forward, and hurling their weapons against it. Ttiia 

furious attack was repelled by the two giants, who drove them 

' back as fast as they advanced, hurling some head over heels, 

; trampling (Others under foot, and exhibiting extraordinary 

£9at8 of strexigth and activity. The Tower, itself, was not 

l>ehind-hand in resistance. Its two arms moved about like 

the sails of a windmill, dealing tremendous blows. 

The conflict aflbrded the greatest amusement to the be- 
liblders ; but while the fortress and its defenders maintained 
their ground against all the assailants, there was one person 
who began to find his position somewhat uncomfortable. 
Tbia was Xit. So long as Og contented himself with keeping 
off* his enemies, the dwarf was delighted with his ele^^^i. 
situation, and looked round with a aim^d oi ^<^<Ss^« ^^^ 
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when the f^ant, animated by the sport, began to attack in liii 
turn, the fabric in which he was encased swayed to and fto 
so violently, that Xit expected every moment to be precipi* 
tated to the ground. In vain he attempted to commnnicat6 
his fears to Og. The giant was unconscious of his danger^ 
and the din and confusion around them was so gfeat, tiiat 
neither Gog nor Magog could hear his outcries. As a last 
resource, he tried to creep into the turreti bat iMs he fotmd. 
impracticable. 

" The god of love appears in a perilous position, my lord/* 
observed the ^ueen, joining in the laughter of the spectatoi^; 

" He does, mdeed," rephed Courtenay ; *' and though th4 
Towelr may defend itself^ I fear its chief treasure will be lost 
in the struggle." 

'' You speak the truth, mj lord,*' remarked the deep voice 
of Simon Benardj from behmd. 

If Courtenay intended any reply to this obs^tvatioii Of hii) 
mortal foe, it was prevented by an incident whifeh at that 
moment occurred. Combining their forces, the rabble rotit 
of dragons, gorgons, imps, and demons had made a desperate 
assault upon the Tower. Og whirled around his clubs witH 
increasea rapidity, and dozens Were prostrated by theh^ 
•weep. Gk)^ and Magog likewise plied their weapons vigor- 
ously, and the assailants were driven back completely discoxti* 
£ted. 

But, unluckily, at thid moment, Og made li fUfth fol^atd td 
complete his conquest, and in so doin^ pitched Xit out of thd 
turret; FaUins: head-foremost into the jrawniHg Jaws of an 
enormous goggle-eyed sea-monster, whose mouth seemed 
purposely opened to receive him* and beiiig moved by springs^ 
immediately closed, the dwarf entirely disappeai^. A 
scream of delight arose from the spectators, who looked U^ott: 
the occurrence as part of thd pageant. 

The queen laughed heartily at Xit*B mischance, iind eveil' 
Courtenay, though discomposed by the accident, cotdd hoi 
help Joining in the universal merriments 

" I might take it as an evil omen," he reinatkecTin ail nud^ 
tone to Mary, "that love should be destroyed by yotrf 
majesty's enemies." 

" See ! he re-appeart," cried the queen, calling the maV§ 
attention to the monster, whose jaws opened anadiscote^d 
the dwarf. *' He has sustained no injury/' 

Xit's disaster, meanwhile, had occasioned a sudden suspen- 
sion of hostilities among the combatants. All the mummer? 
set up a shout of laughter, and the echoing of sound produced 
hj their masks was almost unearthly. Grog and Magog, 
grinmng &om ear to ear» liow approaehed ms dwarf^ and 
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ojS^ed to restore him to his turret. Bat he positively refosed 
to stir, and commanded the monster, in whose jaws he was 
seated, to carry him to the queen. After a little parley, the 
order was obeyed ; and the huge pasteboard monster, which 
was guided within-side by a couple of men, wheeled rotindj 
ahd arageed its scaly length towards the terrace. 
• Ahrired opposite the royal seat, the mimic Cupid sprang 
Imt df the monster's jaws, and fluttering his gauSy Wih^ 
(which were a little the worse for his recent descent) to giirtJ 
niniSelf the appearance of flying, ran nimbly up the Side of 
thd terrace, and yaulted upon the balustrade in front of hei^ 
m^'esty. He had still possession of his bow and arl*ows, bJHd 
iioising himself with considerable grace on the point of his 
left foot, fitted a silver shaft to the string, and aimed it at 
the gueen. 

" xour highness is again threatened," observed Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, advancing and receiving the arrow, which, winged 
with but little force, dropped harmlessly from his robe. 

'* You are ever faithful, Sii? Henry, observed Maify to the 
kliight, whose aeal in this instance occasioned a smile amone 
the attendants ; "but we have little f^ar froih the d&tts <S 
Cupid." 

Jut, meatiwhile, hftd fitted, another arrow, and drawing it 
with greater force, stlnick Courtenay on the breast. S"ot 
content with this, the mischievous urchin let fly a third shaf% 
at the Prineess Elisabeth, who had advahced somewhat nearer 
ike queeu, ahd the ilfrow chancing to Stick to some of thd 
ornaments on her stomacher, appeared to have luHiially pierced 
her bosom. Elisabeth coloured deeply as she plucked the 
dart from her side, &tid threw it angrily to th^ ground. A 
doud gathered oli the queen's brow, and Courteniiy was visibly 
disconcerted; 

Xit, howevei^j either unconscious of the trouble he had 
occasioned, orutterljr heedless of it, took a fourth arrow from 
his quiver, and aflectingto sharpen its point upon the stone 
balustrade, shot it kgdnst Jane the Fool. This last shaft 
likewise hit its mark, though Jane endeavoured to ward it oft 
with her marotie ; and Xit bompleted the absurdity of the 
scene by fluttering towards her, bnd seizing her hand, pressed 
it to his lins, — a piece of gallantry for whi<m he was rewarded 
by a souna cufi* on the ears. 

" Nay, mistress," cried Xit, ** that is scarcely fair. Love 
and Folly were well matched." 

" If Love mate with Folly, he must expect to be thus 
treated," replied Jane. 

" Nay, then, I will bestow my favours on the wisest womiBSL 
I can And," replied Xit. 
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« There thou wilt fail again/' cried Jane ; for every wise 
woman wiU shun thee." 

"A truce to thy rejoinders, sweetheart," returned Xit. 
" Thy wit is as keen as my arrows, and as sure to hit the 
xnark." 

" My wit resembles thy godship's arrows in one paarlicular 
only," retorted Jane. " It strikes deepest where it is most 
carelessly aimed. But hie away! Thou wilt find Love no 
match for Folly." 

" So I perceive," replied Xit, " and shall therefore proceed 
to Beauty. I must have been blinder than poets feign, to have 
come near thee at all. In my pursuit of FoUy, I have forgot 
the real business of Love. But thus it is ever with me and 
my minions!" 

With this, he fluttered towards the queen, and prostrating 
himself before her, said — " Your majesty will not banish Love 
feom your court?" 

" Assuredly not," replied Mary; " or if we did banish ihee, 
thou wbuldst be sure to find some secret entrance." 

" Your majesty is in the right," replied the mimic dei^y, 
*' I should. Ana disdain not this caution from Cupid. As 
long as you keep my two companions. Jealousy and Malice, 
at a distence, Love will appear m his own rosy hues. But the 
moment you admit them, he will change his colours, and be* 
come a tormentor." 

'' But if thou distributest thy shafls at random, so that 
lovers dote on more than one oDJect, how am I to exclude ^ 
Jealousy?" asked the queen. 

" By cultivating sel^esteem," replied Cupid. " The heart 
I have wounded for your highness can never feel disloyalty.** 

" That is true, thou imp," observed Courtenay ; " and£br 
that speech, I forgive thee the mischief thou hast done." 

" And so thou assurest me against infidelity P" said Mary. 

"Your highness may be as inconstant as you plefase," 
replied Cupia, " since the dart I aimed at you has been turned 
aside by Sir Henry Bedingfeld. But rest easy. He whxi 
loves you can love no other." 

" I am well satisfied," replied Mary, with a gratified look. 
'' And since I have thy permission to love whom I please, I 
shall avail myself largely of it, and give all my heart to mj 
subjects." 

*' Not all your heart, my gracious mistress," said Courtenay^ 
in a tender whisper. 

At this juncture, Xit, watchinff his opportunity, drew an 
arrow from his quiver, and toudied the queen with it near the 
heart. 

"I have hit your majesty at last, as well as the Earl of 
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.StroBiIure,'* he cried gleefiilly. ^ Shall I simimdn my 
brother Hymen to your assistance P He is among the crowd 
below/' 

A half-suppressed smile among the royal attendants fol- 
lowed this dicing remark. 

'*Thjat knave's audacity encourages me to hope, gracious 
madam/' whispered Courtenay, ** uiat this moment may be 
the proudest — the happiest of my life/' 

**l^o more of this — at least not now, my lord/' replied 
{MBfj, whose notions of decorum were somewhat scandalised 
Bit-wia public declaration. ** Dismiss this imp. He draws too 
;SiaiiY eyes upon us/' 

, •* I have a set of verses to" recite to your majesty/* interred 
Xit, whose quick ears caught the remark, and who was m no 
hurnr to leave the royal presence. 

" JNot now," rejoined Mary, rising. " Fear nothmg, thou 
merry urchin. We will take care Love meets its desert. We 
thank you, my lord/' she added, turning to Courtenay, " for 
the pleasant pastime you have afforded us/' 

As the queen arose, loud and reiterated shouts resounded 
£rom the spectators, in which all the mummers joined. Amid 
these acclamations she returned to the palace. Courtenay 
again tendered her his hand, and the slight pressure which he 
hazarded was sensibly returned. 

Just as she was about to enter the window, Mary turned 
Doxmd to bow for the last time to the assemblage, when there 
arose an universal cry — " Long live Queen Mary ! — ^Long live 
the Earl of Devonshire !" 

Mary smiled. Her bosom palpitated with pleasure, and 
Ab observed to her lover — " You are the people's favourite, 
my lord. I should not deserve to be their queen if I did not 
share in their affection." 

'* May I then hope P" asked the earl, eagerly. 

"You may," replied Mary, softly. 
-The brilliant vision which these words raised before Cour- 
tenay 's eyes, was dispersed by a look which he at that moment 
received from Elizabeth. 

' The festivities in the court did not terminate with the de- 
parture of the roval train. Xit was replaced in the turret, 
whence he aimed his darts at the prettiest damsels he could 
perceive, creating infinite merriment among the crowd. An 
immense ring was then formed by all the mummers, who 
danced round the three giants, the minstrels accompanying 
the measure with appropriate strains. Nothing more gro- 
tesque can be imagined than the figures of Gog and Magog, 
as engaged in the dance, in their uncouth garbs. As to Og, 
he flourished his clubs, and twirled himself XQi>aa:A^S^i55\ ^<i»^ 
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rapidity in the opposite direction to the round of daiieittnl* 
tintil at last, becoming giddy, he lost his balance, and fell With 
a tremendous crash, upsetting Xit for the second time. 

Ever destined to accidents, the dWarf, from his diminatiye 
stature, seldom sustained any injury, and upon this occasion, 
though a good deal terrified, he escdped unhurt. Og was 
speedily uncased, and, glad to be set at liberty, ioin^ the 
rmg of dancers, and footed it with as much glee as th6 
merriest of them. 

As the evening advanced, fil^-workiet were discharged, and 
a daring rope-dancer, called !^eter the Dutchman, ascended 
the cupola of the south-east turret of the White Tower, tttid 
got upon the vane, where he lighted a couple of torches* 
After standing for some time, now upon one foot — ^now oa 
the other, ho kindled a firework placed in a sort of helmet 
on his head, and descended amid a shower of sparks by a 
rope, one end of which was fastened in the court where the 
masquers were assembled. A substantial supper. Of which 
the mummers and their friends partook, concluded the divet^- 
sions of the evening, and all depMed well satisfied with their 
entertainment. 



XV. 

BT ITHOSE INSTBUlfeKTALITT qUEBK HART BSOAMB OO H f lWCSD OT 
CODBTENAT'g INCONSTANCY; AJXD nOW SHE AFFIANCBD HREffifiT 
TO PHIMP OP SPAIN. 

While the festivities above described occurred Withotlt the 
palace, within all was confusion and alarm. The look whidlh 
Elizabeth had given Courtenay sank into his very soul. All 
his future greatness appeared valueless in his Bj^, and hil^ 
only desire was to break off the alliance with Mary, and 
reinstate himself in the affections of her sister. Fot the 
queen, it is almost needless to say, he felt no real love. Bat 
he was passionately enamoured of Elizabeth, whose charmil 
had completely captivated him. 

As soon as she could consistently do so, after her return to 
the palace, the princess retired to her own apartments, and 
though her departure afforded some relief to the earl, he stiQ 
continued in a state of great perturbation. Noticing hit 
altered manner, the queen inquired the cause with great 
solicitude. Cotirtenay answered her evasively. And putting 
her own construction upon it, she said in a tone of encourage- 
ment — " It was a strange remark made by the little urchin 
who enacted Cupid. Was he tutored in his speech P" 
"I^ot by me, gradoos madam/* replied Clourtenay, di8« 
iraciedljr. 
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"Then the knave lialh a r^ady wit,** returned the queen. 
" He has put thought? into my head which I cannot banish 
ihetice." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the earl. '' I trust his boldness has 
not offended you.'* 

•'Do I look so? ** rejoined Mary, smiling. " If I do, my 
coimtenance belies my feelings. No, Courtenay, I hare been 
thinking that nO woman can gorem a great kingdom, like 
mine, unaided. She must hare some one to whom she can 
evet apt>iy foi^ guidanee and protection, — some one to whom 
she can open her whole heart, — to whom she can look for 
counsel, consolation, lore, la whom could she find aU 
this?** 

''In no one but a. husband, cTaciotls madam," -teplied 
Oouittenay, who felt he couid no longer affect to misunder- 
stand her. 

"You are right, my lord," she replied playfully. "CaH 
yoti not aiisist our choice f" 

" If I dared" — said Courtenay, who felt he was standing 
upon the verge of a precipice. 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Mary. " A queen must ever play the 
irooer. It is part of her prerogative. Our choice is already 
made — so we need not consult you on the subject.** 

"May I not ask whom your majesty has so fair distin- 
guishedP** demanded the earl, trembling. 

*' You shall learn anon, my lord,*' repUed the queen. ** We 
felioose to keep you a short time in suspense, for here comes 
Simon Eenard, and we do not intend lo admit hiin to our 
(Sonfidence." 

" That man is ever in my path," muttered the earl, return- 
ing the ambassador's stem glance with one equally menacing. 
" I am half reconciled to this hatefdl alliance by the thought 
of the mortification it will inflict upon him." 

It would almost seem from Benard's looks, that he could 
read what was passing in the other's Ibreast ; fbr his brow 
gre# each instant more lowering. 

'*I must quit yoUT majesty for a moment," observed 
CoUHenay, "to see to the masquers. Besides, mt presence 
mighit be a restraint to your councillor. He dhall not want 
Itti opportunity to utter lus calumnies behind my back.'* 

I^enard smiled bitterly. 

** Fat ewell, my lord,** said the queen, giving him her hand 
fo kiss. " When you return, you shall have yom* answer.*' 

"It is the last tiine his lips snail touch that hand,'* muttered 
Benatd, as the earl departed. 

On quitting the royal presence, Courtenay wdndst^^ \s^ *k 
state of the utmost disquietude to tSoie tem^ycid. ^^ %5^kKdu- 
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vacantly at tlie masquers, and tried to divert his thoaghts 
with their sports; but in vain. He could not free himself 
from the idea of Elizabeth. He had now reached the utmost 
height of his ambition. He was all but affianced to the 
queen, and he doubted not that a few hours — perhaps momenta, 
—would decide his fate. His bosom was torn with conflicting 
emotions. On one side stood power, with iJl its temptations 
*~on the other passion, fierce, irrepressible passion. ThyQ 
struggle was almost intolerable. 

After debating with himself for some time, he determined 
to seek one last interview with Elizabeth, before he finally 
committed himself to the queen, vainly imagining it would 
calm his agitation. But, like most men imder the influenoe 
of desperate emotion, he acted from impulse rather than 
reflection. The resolution was no sooner formed than acted 
upon. Learning that the princess was in her chamber, he 
proceeded thither, and found her alone. 

Elizabeth was seated in a small room, partially hung wiih 
arras, and over the chair she occupied were placed the por- 
traits of her sire, Henry the Eighth, and two of his Wives* 
Anne Bolevn and Catharine of Arragon. Greatly surprised 
by the earl s visit, she immediately arose, and in an author!* 
tative tone commanded him to withdraw. 

" How is this P" she cried. " Are you not content wiiih 
whatvou have already done, but must add insult to perfidyP" 

" Hear me, Elizabeth," said Courtenay, advancing towards 
her, and throwing himself on his knee. "I am come to 
implore your forgiveness." 

** You have my compassion, my lord," rejoined Elizabethi 
*' but you shall not have my forgiveness.: x on have deeply 
deceived me." 

'* I have deceived myself," replied Courtenay. 

" A paltry prevarication, and unworthy of you," observed 
the prmcess, scornfully. ''But I have endured this Ipng 
enough. Arise, and leave me.^' 

" I will not leave you, Elizabeth," said Courtenay, "till I 
have explained the real motives of my conduct, and lihe real 
state ofmy feelings, which, when I have done, I am persuaded 
you will not jud^e me as -harshly as you do now." . 

'' I do not desire to hear them," replied the princess. '' But 
since you are determined to speskk, be brief." 

" During my captivity in tnis fortress," began Courtenay, 
'' when I scarcely noped for release, and when I was an utter 
stranger, except from description, to the beauties of your 
sex, I had certain vague and visionary notions of female 
loveliness, which I have never since found reali2ed except in 
jrounelfi" 
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Eliznbetli uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

•*Do not interrupt me," proceeded Courtenay. "All I 
ineh. to show is, that long before I had seen you, my heart 
i^to predisposed to love you. On my release from imprison- 
tBttm%, it was made evident in many ways, that the queen, 
y<Jur sister, regarded me with favourable eyes. Dazzled by 
tfce distinction — as who would not be P — I fancied I returned 
her passion. But I knew not then what love was j nor was it 
-^'I'Was bound in this thraldom that I became acquainted 
lifjlh its pangs." 

"This you have said before, my lord," rejoined Elizabeth, 
Btnicgling against her emotion. " And if you had not, it is 
|bi> late to say it now." 

**Your pardon, dearest Elizabeth," rejoined Courtenay, 
♦' for such you will ever be to me. I know I do not deserve 
your forgiveness. But I know, also, that I shall not the less 
en that account obtain it. Hear the truth fh)m me, and 
judge me as you think proper. Since I knew that I had 
gttined an interest in your eyes, I never could love youp 
sister. Her throne had no longer any temptation for me— • 
her attachment inspired me with disgust. You were, and 
still are, the sole possessor of my heart." 

'* Still abe! my lord," exclaimed Elizabeth, indignantly. 
"And you are about to wed the queen. Sav no more, or my 
piiy for you will be changed into contempt. * 

'* It is my fate," repHed the earl. " Oh ! if you knew what 
the fe^Tuggle has cost me, to sacrifice love at the shrine of 
axlibitian, you would indeed pity me." 

**My lord," said Elizabeth, proudly, if you have no respect 
for me, at least have some Tor yourself, and cease these 
TUiworthy lamentations." 

**TeU me you no longer love me — ^tell me you despise— 
Imte me — anything to reconcile myself to my present lot," 
^ed Courtenay. 

• -*• Were I to say I no longer loved you, I should belie my 
Jieprt," rejoined Elizabeth ; ** for, unfortunately for my peace 
«f ■ mind, 1 have formed a passion which I cannot conquer. 
But were I also to say that your abject conduct does not 
Inspire me with contempt — with scorn for you, I should speak 
Msely. Hear me, in my turn, my lord. To-morrow, I shall 
A^Git permission from the queen to retire from the court 
'altogether, and I shall not return till my feelings toward* 
yourself are wholly changed." 

" Say not so," cried Courtenay. " I will forego all the 
brilHant expectations held out to me by Mary. I caxv.'ofiit 
endiire^^ part with you.' 



»> 
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" You have gone too far to retreat, my lord," said Elisa- 
beth. " You are affianced to my sister." 

"Not so," replied Courtenay, "audi never will be. When. 
I came hither, it was to implore your forgiveness, and to take 
leave of you for ever. But I mid that wholly impossible, 
Let us fly from this fortress, and And either in a foreign lancl« 
or in some obscure corner of this kingdom, a happinetPg 
which a crown could not confer." 

As he pronounced these words with all the ardour of ffenuiad 
passion, ne pressed her hand to his lips. Elizabeth aid Qot 
withdraw it. 

" Save me from this great crime," he cried — " savemefifpm 
wedding one whom I nave never loved — save me &ovfi m^ 
union, which my soul abhors." 

" Aj?e you sincere P" asked Elizabeth, much moved. 

" On my soul I am," replied Courtenay, fervently. " Will 
you fly with me — this nignt — this hour,-^now P" 

*■ I will answer that question," cried a voice, which struck 
them both i^ if a thunderbolt had fallen at th^ir feet. *' 1 will 
answer that question," cried Mary, forcibly throwing aside 
the arras, and gazing at them with eyes that literally seemed 
to flash fire, — " she will not" 

"Had I not heard this with my own ears," she continued 
in a terrible tone, addressing her faithless lover, who still 
remained in a kneeling posture, regarding her with a look of 
mingled shame and defiance — " had I not heard this with mj 
own eai's, and seen it with my own eyes, I could not have 
believed it ! Perfidious villain ! you have deceived us both. 
But you shall feel what it is to incur the resentment of a oueen 
— and th^t queen the daughter of Henry the Eighth. Come 
in, sir," she added to some one behind the arras, and Simon 
B-enard immediately stepped forth. " As I owe the discovery 
of the Earl of Devonshire's perfidy to you, the least I can do 
is to let you witness his disgrace.* 

" I will not attempt to defend myself, gracious ma4a3ii9'* 
said Courtenay, rising. 

"Defend yourself !" echoed the queen, bitterly. "Not a 
word of your conversation to the princess has escaped my 
ears. I was there — ^behind that curtain — almost as soon as 
you entered her chamber. I was acquainted with your 
treachery by this gentleman. I disbelieved him. But 
1 soon found he spoke the truth. A masked staircase 
enabled me to approach you unobserved. I have heard all- 
all, traitor, all." 

" To play the eaves-dropper was worthy of Simon BenfMrd,*' 
returned Courtenay, with a look of deadly hatred at tko aoi- 
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b^apadoF, ''bu^ scarcely, I think, befitting the Queen of 
En;?land." 

. *" Where the Queen of England has unworthy persons to 
4«al withy she must resort to unworthy means to detect them," 
^to^ed Mary. '' I am deeply indebted! to M. Benard for 
his service — more deeply than I can express. An hour mare, 
and it had bew too late. Had I affiaqioed mjaelf to you, I 
should have considered the eumfvonent bindmg. As it is, I 
jmi pM^rupulpualj break it. I am greatly beholden to you, 

•JTi" 

''I a^ truly rejoiced to be the instrument of preyentinf 
your T^jestymun entering into this degrading alliance," saia 
Jj^^siaid, "jB^tA it taken place, you would haye unceasingly 
repented it." 

*' 'Pcxf you, minion," continued the queen, turning to if^liza- 
trath, w1h> had looked silently on, *' I haye more pity than 
imger. You haye been e^ufdly his dupe." 

'* I do not desire your highness's pity," rejoined Ijie princess, 
Whtily. " Your own case is more deserving of compassion 
tiMin mme. 

. ^' Ahl God's death! derided!" cried the queen, stamping 
her foot with indignation. " Summon the guard, M. Eenard. 
I will place them both in confinement. Why am I not 
^eyedr' she continued, seeing the ambassador hesitated. 

'*Do nothing at this moment, I implore you, gracious 
madam," said Benard, in a low voice. " Disjp^ace were better 
ihan imprisonment. You punish the earl sumciently in casting 
him off. ' 

. " Obey me, sir," vociferated Mary, furiously, " or I will 
&t0h the guard myself. An outraged woman may tamely 
submit to her wrongs — an outraged queen can revenge them. 
Heayen be thanked ! I have thepower to do so, as I have the 
irilL iDown on your knees, Edward Courtenay, whom I 
have made Earl of Devonshire, apd loauld have made King of 
^England — on your knees, I say. Now, my lord, your sword." 

^' It is here, * ?eplied the earl, presenting it to her, " and I 
aatiTeat your majesty to sheathe it in my lK)som." 

'^His crime 4paa not amount to high treason," whispered 
iRenard, -'nor cab your highness do more than disgrace 
him." 

** The guard ! the guard, sir !" cried Mary, authoritatively. 
"Our father, !9enry the Eighth, whose lineaments frown 
Upon us from that wall, had not authority for all he did. He 
was an absolute king, and we are absolute queen. Again, I 
fay, the guard ! and bid Sir Henry Bedingfeld attend ua." 

" Your majesty shall be obeyed," 'se'^^<b^ "Buewo^^ ^^ 
pai^g. 
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"Do with me what you please, gracious madam," said: 
Courtenay, as soon as they were alone. ** My life is at your. 
disposal. But, I beseech you, do not visit my faults upon the 
Prmcess Elizabeth. If your majesty tracked me hither, yo;* 
must be well aware that my presence was as displeasing tio '. 
her as it could be to yourself.* 

** I will not be sheltered under this plea," replied Elizabeth*', 
whose anger was roused by her sister's imperious conduct. 
" That the interview was unsought on my part, your h^h;ie9a. 
well knows. But that I lent a willing ear to the Earl oi. 
Devonshire's suit is equally true. And if your highiiesiL 
rejects him, I see nothing to prevent my accepting him." 

" This to my face ! " cried Mary, in extremity of iadigiu^ 
tion. 

"And wherefore not?" returned Elizabeth, maliciouslj*, 

" Anger me no further," cried Mary, " or by my father'i . 
soul ! i will not answer for your head." Her manner was so. 
authoritative, and her looks so terrible, that even Elizabett|: 
was awed. 

" Again," interposed Courtenay, humbly, " let me, who am 
the sole cause ot your majesty's most just displeasure, bear 
the weight of it. The Princess Elizabeth, I repeat, is not to 
blame." 

" I am the best judge in my own cause, my lord," replied 
the queen. " I will not hear a word more." 

A deep silence then ensued, which was broken by fibe 
entrance of the Lieutenant of the Tower and the guard. 
Henard brought up the rear. 

"Sir Henry Bedingfeld," said Mary, "I commit the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonshire to your cus- 
tody." 

"I can scarcely credit my senses, gracious madam,** replied 
Bedingfeld, gazing at the offenders with much concern, " and 
would fain persuade myself it is only a part of the pastime I. 
have so recently witnessed." 

" It is no pastime, Sir Henry," replied the queen, sternly. 
" I little thought, when I entrusted you with the government 
of this fortress, how soon, and how importantly, you would 
have to exercise your office. Let the prisoners be placed in. 
close confinement." 

" This is the first time in my life," replied the old knight, 
"that I have hesitated to obey your majesty. And if I do so 
now, I beseech you to impute it to the right motive." 

" How, sir !" cried the queen fiercely. " Do you desire to 
make me regret that I have removed Sir John Gage P Se 
would not have hesitated." 
"JForjrour own sake, gradouB majQ^aixi," md. Sir Henry, 
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falling on liis knees before her, " I beseecli you pause. I 
liare been a faithful servant of your high and renowned 
father, Henry the Eighth — of your illustrious mother, 
Cathenne of Arragon, who would almost seem, — firom their 
pictures on that wall, — to be present now. Li their names, I 
beseech you pause. I am well aware your feelings hare been 
greatly outraged. But they may prompt you to do that 
which your calmer judgment may deplore." 

'* Remonstrance is in vain," rejoined the queen. "I ani 
inexorable. The Princess Elizabeth may remain a close 
prisoner in her own apartments. The Efarl of Devonshire 
must be removed elsewhere. You will be answerable for 
their safe custody." 

" I will," rephed Bedingfeld, rising ; " but I would that I 
had never lived to see this day !" 

With this, he commanded his attendants to remove Cour- 
tenay, and when the order was obeyed, he lingered for a 
moment at the door, in the hope that the queen would relent. 
But, as she continued immovaole, he departed with a sorrow- 
ful heart, and conveyed the earl to his own lodgings. 

Courtcnay^one, Elizabeth's proud heart gave way, and she 
burst into a flood of tears. As Mary saw this, a feeling of 
compassion crossed her, which B«nard perceiving, toudied 
her sleeve, and drew her away. 

"It were better to leave her now," he observed. Yielding 
to his advice, Mary was about to quit the room, when Eliza- 
beth arose and threw herself at her feet. 

"*• Spare him !" she cried. 

" She thinks only of her lover," thought the queen ; ** those 
tears are for him. I will not pity her.* 

And she departed without returning an answer. 
.Having seen two halberdiers placed at the door of the 
chamber, and two others at the foot of the masked staircase 
by which she and Eenard had approached, Mary proceeded 
Tnth the ambassador to her own apartments. 

On thinking over the recent occurrences, her feelings were 
so exasperated, that she exclaimed aloud, "Oh! that I could 
ateflge myself on the perjured traitor." 
'**iL will show you how to avenge yourself," replied Eenard^r 

" Do so, then," returned the queen. 

" Unite yourself to my master, Philip of Spain," rejoined 
the ambassador. " Your cousin, ihe emperor, highly desires 
ther match. It will be an alliance worthy of you, and accept- 
able to your subjects. The prince is a member of your own 
religion, and wiU enable you to restore its worship through- 
out your kingdom." 

" I will think of it," replied Mary, musm^^ . 
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"Better txet upon it," rejoined Eenard. "The prince, 
besides his royal oirih, is in all respects more richly endowed 
lay nature than the Earl of Devonshire.*' 

" So I have heard him accounted," replied Mary. 

" Your majesty shall judge for yourself," rejoined Benard« 
producing a miniature. '' JGEere is his portrait. The hkenestf 
18 by no means flattering." 

'' He must be very luuidsome," observed Mary, gazing «b 
fhe miniature. 

'* He is," replied Benard ; " and his highness is as eagev 
lor the alliance as his imperial father. I have ventured to 
send him your majesty's portrait, and you shall hear in wha^ 
rapturous terms he speaks of it." 

. And taking several letters &om his doublet, he selected one 
sealed with the royal arms of Spain, from which he read 
■i^veral highly complimentary remarks on Mary's personal 
appearance. 

. " Enough, sir," said Mary, checking him. " More unions 
are formed from pique than from affection, and mine wiU be 
one of them. I am resolved to affiance myself to the Prince 
of Spain, and that forthwith. I will not allow myself time to 
change my mind." 

" Your highness is in the right," observed Eenard, eagerly. 

" Meet me at midnight in Saint John's Chapel in the White 
Tower," continued the queen, " where in your presence, and 
in the presence of Heaven, I will solemnly affiance myself to 
the prince." 

"Your majesty transports me by your determination," 
replied the ambassador. And full of joy at his unlooked-for 
success, he took his departure. 

At midnight, as appointed, Benard repaired to Saint John's 
Chapel. He found the queen, attended only by Feckenham, 
and kneeling before the altar, which blazed with numerous 
wax-lights. She had changed her dress for the ceremony, 
and was attired in a loose robe of three-piled crimson velvety 
trinmied with swansdown. Eenard remained at a little dis- 
tance, and looked on with a smile of Satanic triumph. 

After she had received the sacrament, and pronounced the 
Veni Creator, Mary motioned the ambassador towards her, 
and placing her rignt hand on a parchment lying on the altar, 
to wtdch were attached the broad seals of England, addressed 
him thus : — " I have signed and sealed this instrument, by 
which I contract and affiance myself in marriage to Philip* 
Prince of Spain, son of his imperial majesty, Charles the 
Fifth. And 1 further give you, Sunon Benard, representative 
of the prince, my irrevocable nromise, in the feioe of the Hving 
Chd and his aaiatB, that I will wed him and no other." 
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May Heaven bless the union !" exclaimed Feckenham. 

'* There is the contract,'* pnrsued Mary, ^ying t^e parch- 
ment to Eenard, who reverentially reoeiyed it. "On my 
part, it is a marriage ooncluded." 

" And equally so on the part of the prince, my master," 
lepUed lUaiard. ''In his name I beg to ej^ress to your 
highness the deep satisfaction which this union will afford 
kmu" 

** Eor the present this contract must be kept secret, even 
ftom our privy councillors," said the queen. 

" It shall never pass my lips," rejoined Eenard. 

"And mine are dos^a by my saored calling,*' added the 
eoinfessor. 

" Tour majesty, I am sure, has done wisely in this step," 
observced Benard, " and, I trust, happily." 

^'I trust so tooysir/' rephed ^e queen — "but time will 
slxow. These things are in the hands of tiie Great Disposer 
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▼RAT B£FEL CICELY IN TBS SALT TOWEB. 

•fiolBOK-STBiOKEK by the discovery he had made of the body 
of the ill-fated Alexia, and not doubting from its appearance 
that she must have perished from starvation, Cholmondeley 
remained for some time in a state almost of stupefaction in 
the narrow chamber where it lay. Housing himseli, at len^h, 
-he began to reflect that no further aid oomd be rendered her, 
—that she was now, at last, out of the reach of her merciless 
tormentor, — and that his attention ought, therefore, to be 
turned towards one who yet lived to suner from his cruelty. 

Before departing, he examined the corpse more narrowly 
to ascertain whether it bore any marks of violence, and while 
doing so, a gleam of light cauled his attention to a small 
«n1aque clasp fastening her tattered hood at the throat. 
Thinking it not impossiole this might hereafter frimish some 
ehie to the discovery of her real name and condition, he 
removed it. On holding it to the light, he thought he per- 
ceived an inscription upon it, but the characters were nearly 
^flaced, and reserving the solution of the mysteiy for a more 
frvourable opportunity, he carefully secured the clasp, and 
quitted the celL He then returned to the passages he had 
veeently traversed, en>lored every avenue afresh, reoj)ened 
every ceU-door, and ai^er expending several hours in fruitless 
search, was compelled to abandon all hopes of finding Ov^Vj . 

Day had long dawned when he emerged iicpssi ^^ ocoa^^^^s^* 
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and as he was slowly wending his way towards the Stone 
£itchen, he descried Lawrence Kightgall advancing towards 
him. From the furious gestures of the jailer, he at onide 
knew that he was discovered, and drawing his sword;-' bis 
stood upon his defence. But a conflict wa« not what JNitftit- 
gall desired. He shouted to the sentinels on the lamporti. 
and informing them that his keys had been stolen, denvukdea 
their assistance to secure the roboer. Some half-dozen soldiikli 
immediately descended, and Cholmondeley finding restttineb 
in vain, thought fit to surrender. The keys beingibundid.p(Mk 
him, were deurered to Nightgall, while he himself was OMii> 
veyed to the guard-room near the By- ward Tower, i ■ .1 

After he had been detained there for some houra in don 
captivitjr, — ^noteven being allowed to oomnranieate with^Uk 
friends in the Stone Kitchen, — ^Nightgall retained with -mL 
order &om the council for his imprisonment in. ih» Ifan^ 
Bower, whither he was forthwith removed. On. the wa^ to 
his place of confinement, he encountered Xit, and the Mend^ 
dwarf would fain have spoken with him, but he was kept at « 
distance by the halberts of the guard. He oontrived, boww 
ever, to inform him by sundry nods, winks, and expretnve 
gestures, that he would keep a sharp watch upon the proeoed- 
mgs of Nightgall. 

Having seen Cholmondeley safely bestowed, the Jaiter= xi#> 
paired to the entarance of me subterranean dungeons, and 
lighting a torch, opened the door of a small recess, Stom. ^hxA 
he took a mattock and spade. Armed with these implementi^ 
he proceeded to the vault beneath the Devilin Tower, when 
he commenced digging a grave. After labouring haid for a 
couple of hours, he attaint a sufficient depth for nis ^urposa^ 
ana taking the torch, ascended to the smau chamber. Lifting 
the skeleton frame in his arms, he returned to the vault. ■■'& 
placing the torch on the ground it upset, and rolling into ths 

Save was extinguished, leaving him in profound dariauss^ 
is first impulse was to throw down the body, but having4<xa 
his agitation, placed the hands, which were clasped t<>ffe£eit 
over his neck, he found it impossible to firee himself from it; 
His terror was so great that he uttered a loud cry, and would 
have fled, but his feet were rooted to the spot. He saaki at 
last on his knees, and the corpse dropped upon him, its fao^ 
coming into contact with his own. Grown desperate, at 
length, he disen j^ed himself from the horrible emoraoe, and 
threw the body mto the crave. iBelieved by this step from 
much of his fear, he felt aoout for the spade, and having found 
it, began to shovel in the mould. 

While thus employed, he underwent a ^esh alarm. In 
trampling down the mould, a hollow groan issued from the 
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mure. TrembHiig in erery limb, he desiBted from his task. 
r£[iA hair stood erect, and a thick damp gathered on his brow. 
>iSha]dng off his terrors, he renewed Jb^ exertions, and in a 
4liar^ time his task was completed. 

,e. fie then groped his way out of the yanlt, and having become 
inf loag usage familiarized with its labyrinths, soon readied 
jAe' entrance, where he struck a li^ht, and having found a 
janieni, set &re to the candle within it. This done, he returned 
llkoi^t vault, where, to his great horror, he perceived that the 
^ttuf of the corpse was uneovered. Averting his gaze firom it, 
he heaped the earth over it, and then flattened the mass with 
nqoieaiied blows of the spade. All trace of his victim being 
^im9iTemoved, and the vault restored to its original i^pearanoe^ 
]B0 iiatk back the implements he had used, and struck into a 
^^tmaAge leading in another direction. 

c * Poraoing it for some time, he came to a strong door, un- 
kbked it, and, ascending a flight of stone steps, reached 
juiother ardied passage, which he swiftly traversed. After 
timcificting other passages with equal celerity, he came to a 
^id«r avenue, contrived imder tibie eastern ramparts, and 
ttritfiBed it tUl it brought him to a flight of steps leading to a 
larffe octangular chamber, surrounded by eight deep recesses, 
aftd'. foaming the basement story of the Salt Tower, at that 
time, and for upwards of a'centiuy afterwards, used as one of 
Ihia^prison lodgings of the fortress. In a chamber in the upper 
fimeyioi this fortmeation, now occupied as a drawing-room, is 
#• eorious sphere, carved a few years later than the date of this 
•hfoniole, by Hugh Draper, an astrologer, who was committed 
^ the. Tower on suspicion of sorcery. 
. ' Quitting this chamber, Nightgall ascended a winding stone 
ifiurcase which brought him to an arched door, leading to the 
ffOom just described. Taking a key from the bunch at Ids 
§atdh^ he unlocked it, and entered the room. A female was 
Heated in one comer with her face buried in her hands. 
jiwwing her head at his approach, she disclosed the features 
0Jr Giofly. Her eyes were red with weeping — and her figure 
Mennated by long suflering. Conceiving, from the savage 
ftcpiresaion of the jailer's countenance that ne meditated some 
fiinher act of cruelty, she uttered a loud shriek, and tried to 
Iroididm. 

i.T^ Peace I" cried Nightgall, " I will do you no harm. Your 
Mtrieat has been discovered. You must go with me to the 
tower leading. to the Iron Gate." 

" I will never go thither of my accord," replied Cicely. 
'flEtelease me, vilhtin. I.will die sooner than become your 
bride." 

'* Wo shall see that," growled the ^ailsc. ^^ l^s^^t^x T&s:sc&I% 
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captivity will make you alter your tone. You shall never be 
set free, unless you consent to be mine." 

" Then I shaU die a prisoner like your other victims," cried 
Cicely. 

"Who told you I had other victims P" cried Kightgall, 
moodily. 

" No matter who told me. I have heard Cuthbert ChoU 
mondeley, whom I love as much as I hate you, speak of one 
—-Alexia, I think she was named." 

" No more of this," cried NightgaU, fiercely, " come along# 

"Never!" shrieked Cicely, "I will not go. You will 
murder me," and she filled the chamber with her screams. 

" Confusion !" cried NightgaU, "we shall be heard. Come 
along, I say." 

In struggling to free herself from him, Cicely fell upon the 
ground. Regardless of this, Nightgall dragged her hj main 
force through the doorway, and so down the secret staircase. 
She continued her screams, until her head striking a^^ainst 
the stones, she was stunned by the blow, and became msen- 
sible. He then raised her in his arms, and descending another 
short flight of steps, traversed a narrow passage, and oame 
to a dark chamber beneath the Tower leading to tihe Iron 
Gkite. 
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or THE COITSrtRACT FORMED BT DE N0AILLE8 ; AND HOVr XTf DELtVBBBI^ 
A LETTER TO ELIZABETH, AND VISITED OOURTENAT IW THB LIED* 
TENANT'S LODGINGS. 

As soon as it was known that the Princess Elizabeth and 
Courtenay were placed under arrest, the greatest const^mstion 
prevailed throughout the Tower. While some few rejoiced in 
the favourite's downfall, the majority deplored it ; and it was 
only the idea that when Mary's jealous mdignation subsided, 
he would be restored to his former position, that prevented 
open expression being siven to their sentiments, (hi being 
made acquainted with wnat had occurred, Grardiner instantly 
sought an audience of the queen, and without attempting to 
defend Courtenay's conduct, he besought her earnestly to 
pause before she proceeded to extremities, — ^representing the 
yet unsettled state of her government, and how eaj^eriy 
advantage would be taken of the circumstances to stir up 
dissension and rebellion. Mary replied that her feelings had 
been so greatly outraged that she was resolved upon ven- 
geunce, and that nothing but the eaii's life would satisfy her. 
*'If tbiB iif your deternunftt^on, m«/^m " tefevimed Grardiner, 
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" I predict that the crown will not remain upon your head a 
month. Though the Earl of Devonshire has grievously 
offended your highness, his crime is not treason. And if you 
put him to death for this offence, you will alienate the hearts 
of all your subjects." 

"Be it so," replied Mary, sternly. "No personal con- 
Bideration shall deter me from my just revenge. 

" And what of the Princess Elizabeth P*^ asked the bishop. 

*' She shall share his fate," answered the queen. 

" This must not be, my gracious mistress, * cried Gardiner, 
ihrowinff himself at her feet. " Here I wiU remain till I have 
driven mese dark and vindictive feelings from your breast. 
Baxush the earl, — ^take his life, if nothmg else wiU content 
you, — but do not raise your hand against your sister." 

" Bishop of Winchester," replied the queen, ** how many 
Kours have you knelt before my father, Henry the Eighth, 
ftnd have yet failed to turn him from his purpose P I am by 
nature as jealous— as firm—as obstinate, if you will— as he 
was. Arise." 

" No, madam,*' replied Gkirdiner, " I will not rise till I have 
dJMivinced you of your error. Your augulit father was a 
prince of high and noble qualities, but the oefects that clouded 
Ais royal nature would show to double disadvantage in one of 
your sex. Dismiss all thought of this faithless earl from your 
heart, — ^banish him from your presence, from your kingdom, 
-—nay, keep him in durance if you will, but use no narsh 
measures against the Princess Elizabeth. Every step taken 
against her will be fearfully resented by the Protestant 
^arty, of which, I need not remind you, fthe is the represen- 
wtive." 

" And what matter if it be, my lord P" rejoined Mary. " I 
am strong enough to maintain my own authority, and shall be 
fight glad of some plea to put down heresy and schism by 
1m and sword. You aDre not wont to advocate this cause." 

" Nor do I advocate it now, madam," Iretumed Gardiner. 
*• AH I counsel is prudence. You are not yet strong enough 
to throw off the mask of toleration which you have hitherto 
irpm. Your first parliament has not yet met. The statutes 
^btablishing the Beformed religion are yet unrepealed, — nay, 
though I shame to speak it, the marriage of your illusl^ous 
parents has not yet been confirmed." 

" You should shame to speak it, my lord," rejoined Mary, 
fiercely; "for it is mainly by your machinations that the 
divorce was obtained." 

** I own it to my sorrow," replied Gardiner ; " but I then 
owed the same obedience to your illustrious sire that L-ws^ 
owe to your highness. I md yo\a myoLi^ tafifCast ^g«»55i 
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wrong, but if I live I will repair it. This, however, ig foreign 
to the subject. Your majesty may believe me when I tiell 
jrou, your worst enemies could not desire you to take & more 
mjudicious step, or one more fraught with danger to your- 
self, than to strain your prerogative against Courtenay and 
Elizabeth." . t 

" Were I to assent to your request and set them free," 
replied Mary, after a moment's reflection, "the flrst aet ^f 
the princess would be to unite herself to this perfldi6afl 
villain." 

" I do not think it/* replied Gardiner. ^' But what if dfe 
were to do so P" - • 

" Whatr exclaimed Mary, furiously. "The thought 
revives all my indignation. Am I so tame of spirit that 'I 
can bear to see him whom I have loved united to a rival Z 
hate P No, my lord, I am not. This is no doubtful case. H 
have heard his treachery with my own ears — seen it with my 
own eyes— and I will terribly avenge myself. CJourtenay 
never again shall behold Elizabeth. He ha£r breathed ka 
last false sigh— uttered his last perjured profession of love-^ 
exchanged nis last look, unless they meet upon the scaflbld; 
You know not what an injured woman feels. I hawe tli^ 
power of avenging myself and, by my father's head, I will 
use it !" 

" And when you have gratified this fell passion, madam," 
returned Gardmer, "remorse will succeed, and you 'will 
bitterly regret what you have done. Since nothing better 
may be, — and if you will not nobly, and like yourself, pardon 
the ofienders, — at least reflect before you act. If you persist 
in your present intention, it wiU be the duty of all your 
faithful subjects to prepare for a rebellion, for such will o«r^ 
tainly ensue." :'■> 

"Make what preparations you deem fitting, my lord," 
replied Mary. "In my father's time the people did not dm 
to resist his decrees, however arbitrary." 

" The people are no longer what they were, madam, nor am* 
you — for I must make bold to say so— in the position, or 
Dacked by the power of your dread faUier. What he did is 
no rule for you. I am no advocate for Courtenay — ^nor for 
the Princess Elizabeth. Could you avenge yourself upon^ 
them with safety, though I should lament it, I would not 
oppose you. But you cannot do so. Others must bleed at 
the same time. !Eemember the Lady Jane Grey and her' 
husband yet live. You wiU revive their faction — and must of 
necessity doom them to death to prevent another rebellion* 
Once begim, there will be no end to bloodshed." 
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.-f* These are ccffent reasons, my lord," returned Mary, after 
a moment's reflection, " supposing them well-founded. * 
.. " And trust me, they are well founded, gracious madam," 
Iteplied the bishop. " Do not sacrifice your kingdom — do not 
mcrifice the holy Catholic church, wmdli looks to you for 
support — ^to an insane thirst of vengeance." 
'.-,-^^ Gardiner/' replied Mary, taking his hand, and looking at 
iliim earnestly, " you know not how I have loved this man. 
^INrt yourself in my position. How would you act P" 

" As I am assured your highness would, if you were not 
vAdar the dominion of passion," replied the bishop — ** forgive 
Idm." 

.iJif/I would do so," rejoined Mary; "but oh! if he were to 
HredL [Elizabeth, I should die. I would rather yield them my 
Iptown, — ^my life, — ^than consent to their espousals. But 1 
]|dll not tmnk for myself. Arise, my lord. Give me your 
Mvuisel, and what you recommend I will follow." 
^!^^ Spoken like yourself, gracious madam," replied the 
whop. " I was sure your noble nature could soon triumph 
ovwr unworthy thoughts. Since your highness thinks it pos- 
jtikto Courtenay may wed Elizabeth, I would advise you to 
illtain him for the present a captive in the Tower. But 
illftaDtly liberate the princess-dismiss her from your court-- 
and let ner retire to Ashbridge." 

\, VI like your advice well, my lord," replied the queen, 
f^lMid will act upon it. The princess shall set out to-day." 
■J •..;•* I cannot too highly applaud your highness's determina- 
tioD/' replied Garmner; "but as you have spoken thus 
frankly, may I venture to ask whether the earl's case is 
utterly hopeless P — ^whetiber, after he has sufficiently felt the 
iwght of your displeasure you will not restore him to your 
favour — ^to your anections P' 

-.f'^ever," replied Mary, firmly, "never* And could you 
counsel it P" 

" He is inexperienced, madam," urged the bishop ; " and 
^fter, this salutary lesson" 

> V ' ^o more, my lord," interrupted the queen, a shade passing 
orer her features, " it is too late." 

-j^ ■" Too late !" echoed Gardiner. " Am I to understant your 
Ughness has made another en^a^ementP" 

* *^ You are to understand nommg more than you are told, 
aijy lord," replied Mary, angrily. " In due season you shall 
1q)Ow all." 

.As Gardiner bowed in acquiescence, he perceived the 
miniature of Philip of Spain lymg on the table, and a sudden 
apprehension of the truth crossed him. 
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" There Is one person npon whom I should chiefly desire 
jour highnesses choice not to fall," he said. 

" Ajid that is P" interrupted Mary. 

" Philip of Spain," answered Ghirdiner. 

" What objection^ have you to him, my lordP" demanded 
the queen, uneasily. 

** My objections are threefold," rejoined Gardiner. " Eirst, 
I dislike the tyrannical character of the prince, which would 
be ill-suited to render your highness's union a happy oncu 
Secondly, I am assured that the match would be disagreeable 
to your subjects — ^the English nation not being able to brook 
a foreign yoke; and of all dominations none being so ini- 
tolerable as that of Spain. Thirdly, the alliance would 
plunge us in endless wars with France, — a ooimtry that would 
never tamely submit to such a formidable extension of power 
as this would prove, on the part of its old eHemy, Charles the 
Fifth." 

" If not Philip of Spain, whom would yoti recommend me P" 
asked Mary, who was anxious to mislead him. 

<• One of your own nobles," repUed Gardiner ; " by wbich 
means your authority would be imabridged. Whereas, if 
you wed a prince odious for his tyranny m the eyeft of all 
Etirope 

" No more of this, my lord," interrupted Mary, hastily. 

** Madam," said Gardiner, " however I may risk displeasing 
you, I should be wanting in duty, in loyalty, and in smcerity,' 
were I noi atronriy to warn you against a matcli with Phi^ 
of Spain. It will be fatal to your own happiness — ^fatal to ih» 
welfare of your people." 

** I have already said it is too late," sighed Mary. 

"Your majesty has not affianced yourself to hunP" cried 
Gardiner, anxiously. 

"Question me no further," rejoined Mary. "What is 
done is done." 

" Alas ! madam," cried Gardiner, " I understand your words 
too well. You have taken a perilous step, at the instigation 
of evil coimsellors, and under the influence of evil passions. 
God grant good may come of it I" 

"^ese are mere surmises on your part, my lord," returned 
Mary. " I have not told you I have taken any step." 

" fiut your majesty leads me to infer it," answered the 
bishop. "For your own sake, and for the sake of your 
kingdom, I trust my fears are unfounded." 

As he s^ke, an usher approached, and informed the queen 
that the miperial ambassador, Simon Benard, desired an 
Andience. 
"Admit him/' said Mary. "Faiewell, my lord," she 
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Added, turning to Gurdiner ; " I will weigh what you have 
said." 

" Act upon it, gracious madam, if you can^^ rejoined the 
bishop. " But if you are so far committed as to be unable 
to retreat, count upon my best services to aid you in the 
difficultv." 

At this moment, Simon Eenard entered the audience* 
bhamber, and the expression of his countenance was so exult- 
ing, that Gardiner was convinced his conjectures were not far 
Irid^ 6f the truth. His first object, on quitting the royal 
presence, was to seek out Feckenham, from whom he succeeded 
m eliciting the fact of the betrothment in Saint John's chapel ; 
ftnd with a breast fuU of trouble he returned to his own apart- 
ments. On the way thither, he encountered De Noailles. 

'* Well met, my lord," cried the ambassador. " I was about 
to seek you. So, it seems all our projects are ruined. 
Courtenay is disgraced and imprisoned." 

" His K>lly has destroyed the fairest chance that ever man 
possessed," observed the bishop. " He is now irretrievably 
lost." 

"Not irretrievably, I trust, my good lord," replied De 
KoaiUes. " A woman's mind is proverbially changeml. And 
when this jealous storm is blown over, I doubt not he will 
ligain bask in the ftdl sunshine of royal fiivour." 

"Your excellency is in the wrong," rejoined Gardiner. 
" The queen will never forgive him, or, what is equally to be 
lamented, will never unite herself to hm." 

" You speak confidently," my lord," returned De NoaiUes 
gravely. " I trust nothing has occurred to warrant what you 

ttiy." 

" M. de Noailles," said the bishop significantly, " look to 

gourself. The party of Prance is on the decline. That of 
])ain is on the ascendant." 

" What mean you, my lord P" cried the ambassador, eagerly. 

"Eenard has not succeeded in his aimP Maiy has not 
Jlffianced herself to the Prince of Spain P" 

" I know nothing positively*" replied G^diner evasively, 
" I merely throw out the hint. It is for you to follow it ^." 

" This were a blow, indeed 1" cried De Noailles. " But 
subtle as Eenard is, and with all the advantage he has gained, 
I will yet countermine him." 

" You shall not want my aid," returned Gardiner, " pro- 
vided you hatch no treason against the queen. And that you 
may the better know how to act, learn that her majesty U 
Affianced to Phihp of Spain." 

" Curses on the crafty Spaniard!" exclaimed "D^"^^«^<y8^^ 
fturiously. " But I will yet defeat \ma." 
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" The prmceas Elizabeth will be liberated to-dfty, and fitetit 
with a strong guard to Ashbridge," remarked Gardin^. 
" Conrtenay will be kept a prisoner in the Tower." 

"We must find means to liberate him," rejoined thfe 
ambassador. 

** In this you must proceed without my aid," said thb 
bishop. " If it be possible to reinstate the earl in Maiy's 
favour, it shall be done. But I can take no part in aiding Mb 
flight." 

" Leave it to me, my lord," rejoined Be Koailles. ■" All J 
require is your voice with the queen." ' • 

** That vou may rely on," answered the bishop. '/ 

With tnis, they separated ; Gardiner proceeding to his own 
apartments, aud Be Koailles bending ills steps towards the 
green, debating with himself, as he wended thither, whiot 
course it would be best to pursue in the emergency. Nothing 
occurred to him but expedients so hazardous that he instantly 
dismissed them. While resolving these matters, as he walked 
to and fro beneath the avenue, ne was accosted by Xit, whob 
doffing his cap, and making a profound bow, inquired whethto 
tiie rumour was correct tbSit the Earl of Bevonslure had in*^ 
curred the queen's displeasure and was imprisoned, 

" Ay, marry is it," replied Be Noailles. 

" I am truly concerned to hear it," replied the maimildni 
" and I make no doubt his lordship's disgrace is owing to the 
machinations of his mortal foe, Simon Eenard." 

" Thou art in the right," replied Be Noailles. •" And let it 
be known throughout the Tower that this is the case." 

" I will not lail to spread it among my fellows," replied 
Xit. ** But none can lament it more than myself. I would 
lay down my life for his lordship." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Be Noailles. " This knave may be 
useful," he muttered. "Harkee, sirrah! Canst thou detise 
some safe plan by which a letter may be conveyed to the esA, 
who is imprisoned in the lieutenant's lodgings P" 

" Your excellency could not have chanced upon one moM 
able or willing to serve you," replied Xit. "Give met&0 
letter, and I mil engage it shall reach its destination." 

" Come to my lodgmgs this evening," said Be NoaiDes, 
" and it shall be ready for thee. As yet, my plan is not 
matured." ' J ' 3 V 

" Your excellency may depend upon me," replied the dwarf. 
" But I conclude, if I perform my task to your satisfaction, I 
shall be rewarded." 

" Am^ly," replied Be Noailles. " Take this purse in earnest 
of what is to follow." 

"I do not desire gold," returned the dwarf, restoring tibfif 
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pcprse. " What I aspire to is rank. I am tired of being 
attendant to three gluttonous giants. If the Earl of Devon- 
shire is restored by my means to liberty and to the position 
he. has lost with the queen, I trust the service will not be 
unremembered, but that I may be promoted to some vacant 
post." 

. "Doubt it not," replied De Noailles, who could scarcely 
Jidp laughing at the dwarf's overweening vanity. " I wiu 
answer for it, if thou performest thy part well, thou shalt be 
knighted ere a monta be past. £ut I will put thy skill 
iurther to the test. The pnncess Elizabeth will be removed 
from the Tower to-day. Thou must find some means of 
(d^vering a letter to her, unperceived by her attendants." 
. "I will do it." replied Xit, unhesitatingly. " Knighted, did 
your ei^cellency sayP" 

" Ay, knighted," returned De Noailles, — ** within a month. 
Follow me. I will prepare the letter." 
'It being the ambassador's wish to carry on a secret corres- 
pondence with the princess, he pondered upon the safest means 
<>f accomplishing his object; and chancing to notice a guitar, 
which had been lent him by Elizall^, it occurred to him that 
it would form an excellent medium of communication. Ac- 
cordingly, he set to work ; and being well versed in various 
st^te ciphers, speedily traced a key to the system beneath the 
Brings of the instrument. He then despatched it by a page 
to the princess, who, immediately comprehending that some 
mystery must be attached to it, laid it aside to iSke with her 
to Ash bridge. De Noailles, meanwhile, wrote a few hasty 
tines on a piece of paper, explaining his motive in sending the 
enitar, and delivermg it to Xit, (marked him, as he valued 
nis life, not to attempt to give it the princess, unless he could 
do so unobserved, 

. .About noon, Elizabeth, escorted by Sir Edward Hastings, 
a&d a large suard, left the palace. She was on horseback, and 
as she rode wirough the gateway of the By-ward Tower, Xit, 
who had stationed himself on Og's shoulder, took off his 
bonnet, and let it fall, as if by accident, on her steed's head. 
Startled by the blow, the animal reared, and in the confusion 
that ensued, the dwarf contrived to slip the billet unperceived 
vgdK) her hand. As soon as the cavalcade had passed on^ and 
the dwarf had undergone a severe rebuke from Og and the 
other warders for his supposed carelessness, he hastened to 
the ambassador's room, to relate the successful issue of his 
tmdertaking. De Noailles was overjoyed by the intelligence ; 
complimented him on his skill, promised him still higher 
dignities in case of success, and bade him return in the evening 
fpr further orders*. 
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The remainder of tlie day was conBumed by tkd ambassador 
in reTolying bis project. The more be renected upon th^ 
matter, tbe more convinced be became, that in the present 
critical state of affairs, nothing could be done without som^ 
daring conspiracy; and after a long debate, he conceived a 
scheme which would either overtnrow Mary's government 
altogether, and place Elisabeth on the throne, or reduce thd 
former to such an abject state that he could dictate his own 
terms to her. On consideration, thinking it better not to 
write to the earl for fear of mischance, he entrusted Xit with 
a message to him, earnestly impressing upon the dwarf tho 
necessity of caution. 

The subject of all this plotting, it has been stated, was con* 
fined in. the lieutenant's lodgings. Every consideration due to 
his rank and peculiar position was shown him by Sir Henij 
]3edingfeld. He was permitted to occupy the large chamber 
on the second floor, since noted as the scene of the ^a-TniTiy 
tions of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. He was, however, 
strictly ^piarded. No one was allowed to hold any comTnimir 
cation with him, either personally or by letter, except through 
the medium of the lieutenant. And every article, either of 
attire or furniture that was brought him was carefidly in- 
spected before it was delivered to hmi. 

Xit, who, as a privileged person, went and came where ha 
pleased, found little difficulty in obtaining admittance to tha 
lieutenant's lodgings. But ail his cunning could not procure 
him a sight of the prisoner, and after wastmg several hours in 
fruitless attempts, being fearful of exciting suspicion, he wa* 
compelled for that night to relinquish the design. The next 
day, he was equally unsuccessful, and he was almost driven 
to his wits' end with perplexity, when as he was passing 
beneath a tree at the southern extremity of the green, ha 
chanced to cast his eve upwards, and saw a cat spring £ix>ni 
one of the topmost branches on to the roof of the Bloodj 
Tower. 

" Wherever a cat can go, I can," thought Xit; "that roof 
reaclied, I could pass along the summits of the ramparts and 
fortifications connecting it with the lieutenant's lodgmgs; ana 
on arriving there, it were easy to descend the chimney, andi 
get into the earl's chamber, feravo ! That will do." 

The plan so enchanted him, that he was in a fever to put it 
in execution. This, however, could not take place till night» 
and retiring to a little distance to survey the premises, ha 
satisfied himself, after some consideration, that he had dia^ 
covered the chimney communicaiing with the earl's room. 
When the proper time arrived, he cautiously approached tha 
^ee, and looking round to make sure no on^ obe«rved him, ha 
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okmbered up it with tbe agility of a squirrel. Notwithstand- 
ing his caution, a serious accident had nearly befallen him. 
Just as he was about to spring upon the wall, the bough on 
which he stood broke. LuckOy he caught hold of a projection 
of the building and sayed himself. But he was some minutes 
before he recovered from the fright. The noise, too, had nearly 
betrayed him to the sentinels, who approached within a few 
paees of him. But the darkness was so profound, that he 
eecaped observation. When they retumea to their posts he 
pvooeeded along the ridge of the battlements, and dropping 
upon the ballium wall, proceeded with the utmost caution to 
the edge of the ramparts. He then passed on tip-toe dose to 
the guard, and hastening forward, reached the tiled roof of 
the Ueutenant's house, up which he clambered, as noiselessly 
and activeljr as the animal he emulated. 

On ^ainin^ the chimney he waiS in search of, he untied a 
card with which he had provided hi^elf, and seourinff it to 
tht briokwork, let one end drop down the aperture. & then 
dawsnded, and 80<m oame to a level with the chamber, and 
p^eeiving a light within it^ resolved to reconnoitre before he 
Yentured further. Courtenay was asleep on a couch in the 
comer, while two attendants were likewise slumbering upon 
seats near the door. At a loss how to act, as he could scarcely 
awaken the earl without disturbing the guards, Xit got out of 
the chimney, and crept cautiously towards the couch. He 
would fain have extinguished the lamp, but it was out of his 
reach. Planting himself on the further side of the couch, so 
as to conceal himself from the attendants, he ventured at 
length slightly to shake the sleeper. Courtenay started, and 
uttered an exclamation which immediately aroused his guards, 

" Who touched me P" he demanded angrily. 

**No one, my lord,'* replied the foremost of the men, 
glancing at the door and round the chamber. " Your lord- 
sliip must have been dreaming." 

*' I suppose it must be so," replied the earl, looking round* 
and perceiving nothing. " And yet — " 

At this moment a shght pressure on the hand warned him 
to be silent. 

'^ If your lordship wishes it, we will search the room," ob- 
served the second soldier. 

" Ko, no, it is needless," replied Courtenay. " I have no 
doubt it was a dream." 

In a few minutes, the soldiers were again snoring, and Xit 
popping his head irom beneath the coverlet, in a low tone 
deuveredhis message. The earl expressed his satisfaction, 
uid proceeded to make inquiries respecting the Frincesa 
irbeth. On learning that she had qyasJ^^Adi^^^^^^SL *^&^ 
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day before, lie hnd much ado to restrain his joy. And wb#tt 
he ascertained by what means the dwarf had obtained acceM 
to the chamber, he was desirous to attempt an escape by the 
same way, but was dissuaded by Xit, who represented to him; 
the risk he would incur, adding that eren if ne escaped fcom 
hispresent prison, he would be unable to quit the Tower. • 

Tne dwan then departed as he came. Climbing xrp tfa^' 
chimney, he drew the rope after him, retraced his course ovcy 
the forti^cations ; and on reaching the Bloody Tower, oon^ 
trived, with much exertion, and no little risk, to lay hold of 
a branch of the tree, down which he clambered. The next 
day, he related the successful issue of his trip to his employer. 

De NoaiUes did not remain idle. He had already men- 
tioned his project to the Duke of Suffolk, Lord Thomas 
Grey, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir James Croft, Sir Peter 
Carew, and Sir Thomas Wyat, all of whom eagerly joined in 
it. With most of these, but especiallj with Wyafc, — after^' 
wards the leader of the rebellion against Mary, — ^the nuua,- 
inducement to conspire was aversion to the queen's meditated- 
alliance with the Prmce of Spain. . With the Duke of SuffitUc- 
and his ambitious brother, Lord Thomas Grey, it was (as Do"; 
Noailles had foreseen,) the hone that in the tumult the Ladjr/ 
Jane Grey might be restorea, that purchased their comnh*'- 
ance. The conspirators had frequent secret meetings in the ' 
apartments of the French ambassador, where they conferred - 
upon their plans. Suffolk, though pardoned for his late' 
treason by Mary, was vet detained a prisoner on parcde 
within the Tower. His orother had not taken a sufBciBntfy 
prominent part to bring him into trouble. The bravest of 
their number was Wyat. of whom it may be necessary to say . 
a few words. 

Inheritmg the wit and valour of his father, the refined and 
courtly poet of the same name. Sir Thomas Wyat of Allineu' 
ham Castle in Kent, had already earned for himself me ' 
highest character as a military leader. His father's frienc^ 
the chivalrous and poetical Earl of Surrey, in one of Im^ 
despatches to Henry the Eighth, thus describes his coodoet 
at tne siege of Boulogne : — " I assure your majesty, you lunre 
framed him to such towardness and knowle^e m the war, 
that (none other dispraised) your majesty hath not many like: 
him within your realm, for hardiness, painfulness, circum« 
spection, and natural disposition for the war." Wyat was in. 
the very flower of his age. But his long service, — ^for from 
his earliest youth, he had embraced the profession of arms, — 
had given him an older look than his years warranted. He 
was of middle-size, strougly but symmetrically proportioned, 
with handsome boldly-carved features, of a somewhat stem 
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ezpi^esfiioii. Bis deportment partook of his frank soldier-like 
ckaracter. In swordsmansiiip, horsemanship, and all matters 
connected with tiie business of war, he was, as may be sup* 
posed, emin^itly skilfnl. 

Alter much deliberation, it was agreed among the ocmspira* 
tors to hare all in leadmess for a general insnirection, bat to 
defer th^ project until the meeting of parliam^it, when the 
^peen^s intentions respecting her alKanoe with Spain would 
be declared, and if what they anticipated should proTe troe^ 
the whole nation would fsTOur their undertaking. 
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Wkilb the great outbreak was tims deferred, it was deemed 
expedient to liberate CSoortenar as soon as p^sible. Such 
irei« the precautions taken by ttie Tigilant Sir Henry Bedxng« 
feld, that this was not so easy of accomplishment as it ap» 
peared on tiie onset. At length, however, all was airangeo, 
aad Xit was despatched to ^e eari to t^ him the attempt 
might be made on the following night, when unluckily, just 
as the niannikin had entered the dimmey, one of the guiurds 
awakimed, and hearing a noise, flew to see what occasioned it. 
£ierting his utmost i^lity, the dwarf was soon out of reach, 
aBd the attendant eowd not distinffliish his person, but he 
inrtantly gs^e the alarm. 

Flyisg for his life, Xit got out of the chimney, hurried 
mloag the tops of the ramputs, and jumping at the hazard of 
bifi neck into the tree, reached the ground just as the alarm 
was gir^en to the sentinels. It was past midnight. But Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, aroused from his couch, instantly repaired 
to the chamber of his prisoner, l^othing could be found but 
tbe rope by which Xit had descended, and whidi in his hasty 
TCtoeat he had not been able to remoTC. Courtenay refused 
to answer any interrogations respecting his visitor, and after 
a long and firoitless search, the lieutenant departed. 

The next day, the occurrence was made known to the queen, 
and st her request Simon Henard visited the prisoner. Not 
thinking his place of confinement secure enough, Benard 
suggested that he should be removed to the Bell Tower, — a 
fortification flanking the lieutenant's halntation on the west, 
and deriTing its name, as has already been mentioned, from 
the alarm-bell of the fortress, which was placed in a small 
wooden belfry on its loof. This tower is still \iv vrkv^«\Rfc; 
and devoted to the same purpose as of o\d, — ^ow^^^& ^Msssbp 
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bers, instead of being nsed as prison-lodgings, fonn the 
domestic offices of Hie j^ovemor. In shape it is circular, like 
all the other towers, with walls of great thickness pierced by 
narrow loopholes, admitting light to tho interior. Uoortenay 
was confined in a small room on the basement floor, having a 
vaulted roof supported by pointed arches of curious construe- 
tion, with deep recesses m the intervals. From this strong 
and gloomy cell it seemed impossible he could escape ; and 
Jumng seen him placed withm it, Eenard departed fully 
satisfied. 

When the intelligence of the earFs removal was brought to 
De Noailles, he was greatly disheartened ; but Xit bade him 
be of good cheer, as he still felt certain of effecting his de- 
liverance. Some time, however, elapsed before any new 
scheme could be devised ; when one night Xit appeared with 
a smiling countenance, and said he had found means of com- 
municating with the prisoner. On being questioned as to 
how he haA contrived this, he replied that ne had crept up to 
A loophole opening into the earl's chamber, and filed away one 
of the iron bars; and though the aperture was not large 
enough to allow a full-grown man to pass through it, he had 
done so without inconvenience, and imder oover of night 
without being perceived. He then proceeded to detail a 
somewhat hazardous plan of fii^ht, which Courtenay had Sb" 
termined to risk, provided his friends would second the 
attempt. All the earl required was, that a well-manned boat 
should be in waiting for hun, near the Tower-wharf, to put off 
the instant he reached it. 

After some consideration, Hub plan was held feasible, and 
Sir Thomas Wyat undertook the command of the boat. A 
dark night being indispensable for the enterprise, the third 
from tmit time, when mere would be no moon, was ohosen; 
and this arrangement was communicated by the dwarf to 
Courtenay. Ik&asures were then concerted between the earl 
and his assistant, and all being settled, it was agreed, to avoid 
heedless risk, that the latter should not return again till the 
appointed ni^t. 

On its arrival, Xit, as soon as it grew dark, crept through 
the loophole, and found the earl impatiently expecting him. 
He was alone, for since his removal to so strong a prison it 
was deemed needless to have an attendant constantly witli 
him. Xit brought him a rapier and dagger, and a long coil 
of rope, and when he had armed himself with the weapons, 
they proceeded to the execution of their project. Knockinff 
at tne door, the earl summoned the warder who was stationed 
outside. The man immediatel^r obeyed the call, and as he 
i^fctaed the door Xit crept bemnd it» and while Courtenay 
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liimself behind a projection in the winding stairs. The earl 
having made a demand which ho knew would compel the 
warder to proceed to Sir Henry Bedingfeld, dismissed him. 

Quitting the cell, the warder, who had no suspicions, locked 
the door, leaving the key, — as had been foreseen, — ^within it. 
He then ascended the stairs, and passed dose to Xit without 
perceiving him. As soon as he was gone, the dwarf unlocked 
the door, and made good his own retreat through the loop* 
hole ; it being necessary he should give the signal to ilie party 
on the river. 

Oourtenav then hurried up the winding steps. On reaching 
the upper chamber, he perceived it was vacant — but the open 
door showed him that the warder had iust passed through it* 
Hastily shutting it, and barring it withinside, he mounted a 
short night of steps leading te me roof, where he knew a sen- 
tinel who had charge ot the alarm-bell was stationed. Before 
the man, who was leaning upon his partizan, could utter an 
exclamation, Courtenay snatched the weapon from him, and 
dealt him a blow that stretched him senseless at his feet. He 
then quickly fastened the rope te one of the stent wooden 
supporters of the belfry, and flinging the coil over the battle- 
ments, prepared te descend by it. 

Possessed of great strength and activity, and materially 
aided by the roughened surface of the old walls, and other 
irregularities in the structure, aeainst which he placed his 
feet, the earl reached the ground in safety. He was now in 
the outer ward, near the J3y-ward Tower. It was so dark 
that his descent had not been noticed, but he perceived 
severtd soldiers passing at a little distance from him, from 
whose remarks he gathered that they were about te convey 
the keys of the fortress te the lieutenant. 

As soon as they had passed him, he rushed across the ward 
in the direction of the arched passage leading to the draw- 
bridge. Here he encountered Oe;, who was on guard at the 
time. The gieantio warder imme£ately challenged him, and 
presented his huge halbert at his breast. But the earl, with- 
out making any reply, stooped down, and before he could be 
prevented, darted through his legs. Og, in a voice of thunder, 

fave the alarm, and was instantly answered by a party of 
alberdiers, who rushed out of the adjoinin]2r guard-room. 
They were ail armed, some with pikes, some with arque- 
busses, and snatehing a torch from the soldier nearest him, 
Og darted after the fugitive. 

Jjy this time, the earl's flight from the Bell Tower had 
been discovered. On his return, finding the doot Xswsrt^ 
withinside, the warder suspected somet\mi^^7rtOTL^) «si^^gj«% 

B 2 
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the alarm. A few seconds sufficed to tlie men-jit-arms to 
break down the door with their bills, and they then found 
what had occurred. The alarm-bell was instantly rung, axM^ 
word passed to the sentinels on the By-ward Tower, and <m 
the omer fortifications, that the Earl of Devonslure had 
escaped. In an instant, all was in motion. Torches gleamed 
along the whole line of ramparts ; shouts were heard m eyery 
diredion ; and soldiers hastened to each point whence it was 
conceived likely he would attempt to break forth. 

Before relating the result of the attempt, it may be "prcna^x 
to adyert to what had been done in furtherance of it by Xii. 
Having got through the loophole, as before related, the 
dwarf pursued the course subsequently taken by Courtenay, 
made a hasty excuse to Og, and crossed the drawbridge jusi 
before it was raised. Approaching the side of the river, h0 
drew a petronel, and flashing it, the signal was immediately 
answered by the sound of muffled oars ; and Xit, whose gaze 
was steadfastly bent upon the stream, could just detect a boat 
approaching the strand. The next moment. Sir Thomas 
"Wyat sprang ashore, and as Xit was explaining to him in 
a whisper wmit had occurred, the alarm was given as above 
related. 

It was a moment of intense interest to all concerned in the 
enterprise, and Wyat held himself in readiness for action. 
On reaching the drawbridge and finding it raised, Courtenay 
without hesitation bounded over the rails, and plunging into 
the moat, struck out towards the opposite bank. At thn 
juncture. Off and his companions arrived at the outlet. The 
giant held nis torch over the moat, and perceived the eari 
swimming across it. A soldier beside him levelled his arque* 
buss at the ftigitive, and would have fired, but Og checKed 
him, crying, ** Beware how you harm the queen's favourite. 
It is the Earl of Devonshire. Seize him, but injure him not 
—or dread her ma,jesty's displeasure." 

The caution, however, was unheeded by those on the som* 
mit of the By-ward Tower. Shots were fired from it, and 
the balls speckled the surface of the water, but without doins 
any damage. One of Wyat*s crew hastened to the edge ot 
the moat, and throwing a short line into the water, assisted 
the earl to land. 

While this was passing, the drawbridge was lowered, and 
Og and his companions rushed across it—too late, however, 
to secure the fugitive. As soon as Courtenay had gained a 
footing on the wharf, Sir Q'homas Wyat seizea his hand, and 
hurried him towards the boat, into which they leaped. The 
oars were then plunged into the water, and before their pnr- 
Mtter3 gained the bank, the skiff had shot to some distance 
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from it. Another boat was instantly manned and gave chase, 
but without effect. The obscurity favoured the fugitives. 
TVyat directed his men to pull towards London Bridge, and 
they soon disappeared beneath its narrow arches. 



XIX. 

^(nt QITEEir MARY VISITED THE LIONS* TOWER; HOIf MAOOO GAVE HIS 
' DAME A LESSON; AND HOW XIT CONQUERED A MONKEY, AND WAS 
WORSTED BY A BEAR. 

Coubtbnat's escape from the Tower created almost as much 
sentotion as his imprisonment had done ; and while his par- 
tisans were cheered by it, his enemies were proportionately 
discouraged. Several bands of soldiers, headea by trusty 
leaders^ were sent in pursuit of him in different directions ; 
but no trace could be discovered of the course he had taken ; 
Bor could all the vigilance of- Sir Henry Bedingfeld detect 
who had assisted him in his flight. After some time, as no 
tidings were heard of him, it was concluded he had embarked 
for France. Inspired by jealousy, Mary immediately sent 
an order to Ashbridge to double the guard over her sister ; 
and she secretly instracted Sir Edward Hastings, in case of 
0,ny attempt to set her free, to convey her instantly to the 
Tower. Elizabeth either was severely indisposed, or feigned 
to be so, and it was bruited abroad that poison had been 
given her. This rumour, which obtained general credence, 
as well as others to the effect that her life had been attempted 
by different means, at length reached the queen's ears, and 
occasioned her great distress and annoyance. To remove the 
suspicion, she commanded Elizabeth's appearance at court. 
And though the princess would fain have refused, she was 
<5ompelled to obey. 

, . Some weeks had now elapsed since Conrfcenay's flight, and 
during that time the queen s anger had so mucm abated, that 
Gardiner thought he might venture to soHcit his pardon. 
Siepresenting to her that she had already punished him 
snmciently by the disgrace she had inflicted upon him, and 
that it was desirable to give no pretext for tumult during the 
mojnentous discussions which would take place on the meet- 
ing of parliament — then immediately about to be assembled 
•r-ie urged his suit so warmly, that in the end Mary con- 
gented to pardon the earl, provided he appeared at court 
within three days. 

. , Intelligence of the queen's change of feelins ^^& ^c>crs\. ^<:?Ck- 
Teyed to Courtenay, who had been conce^ksa m «sl ^^^^sx^ 
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lodging in London, and on the second day he presented himatlf 
before Tier. Mary received him graciously but coldly, and in 
such a manner as to convince him and his Mends, if they 
still indulged any such hopes, that a restoration to the place 
he had once held in her affections was out of the (question. 

" If you are disposed to travel, my lord," she said, sarcasti- 
cally, " I will take care you have sucn appointments to foreign 
courts as will best suit your age and inclination." 

" Your Majesty has perchance sOme delicate mission at tide 
Court of Madrid, which you desire me to execute," replied 
the earl, significantly. 

" Had I any mission to that court," replied the queen, 
repressing her emotion, '* it is not to your hands I snould 
entrust it. You have offended me once, Courtenay. Beware 
how you do so a second time. Abandon aU hopes of Eliza- 
beth. She never can be — ^never ahall be yours.* 

''That remains to be seen," muttered Courtenay as he 
quitted the presence. 

The interview over, Courtenay was joined bv De Noailles, 
and, from that moment, he surrendered himself xmreiistingly 
to the designs of the artful ambassador. 

Mary had now removed her court to Whitehall. But she 
frequentlv visited the Tower, and appeared to prefer its 
gloom^r chambers to the gorgeous halts in her other palaces. 
One night, an order was received by Hairun, the b^urward, 
who had charge of tlbe wild animals, that, on the following 
day, the queen would visit the menagerie. Preparations 
were accordingly made for her reception ; and the animals 
were deprived of their supper, that they might exhibit an 
unusual degree of ferocity. But though Hairun starved the 
wild beasts, he did not act in like manner towards himself. 
On the contrary, he deemed it a fitting occasion to feast his 
friends, and accordingly invited Magog, his dame, the two 
other giants, Xit, Eibald, and the pantler and his spouse, to 
take their evening meal with him. The invitation was gladly 
accepted ; and alK)ut the hour of a modem dinner, the gvesu 
repaired to the bearward's lod^gs, which were situiSed in 
the basement chamber of the Lions' Tower. Of this struo- 
ture, nothing but an arched embrasure, once overlooking the 
lesser moat, and another subterranean room, likewise boast- 
ing four deep arched recesses, but constantly fiooded with 
water, now remain. A modem dwelling-house, tenanted by 
the former keeper of the menagerie in the fortress, occupies 
the site of the ancient fabric. 

Aware of the appetites of his friends, and being no despic- 
able trencherman himself, Hairun had provided acoordingly. 
The pmmpai dkh vm tuildbQUi « vctsoii to tiie beaiw 
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ward firom Sir Henij Bedingfeld, which harixi^ been pre- 
ynoQBty soaked for a KHrtuight in a mixture of vin^ar, salt, 
braised garlic, and juniper-berries, was roasted whole undeor 
liie personal supenntenaenoe of Peter Trusbut, who pre<Ucted 
it would prore delicious eating — and the result proved him no 
fiibe prophet. On the appearance of this magnificent dish, 
which succeeded the first course of battered stock-fish, and 
mutton pottaee, a murmur of delight pervaded the company. 
The ejes of tiie j^iants glistened, their mouths watered, and 
atufy grasped their knirea and forks like men preparing for a 
oombat to the utterance. Magog had seated himself as far 
fiom his wife as possible. But she was too much engrossed 
by the assiduous attention of Eibsld, to take any particular 
notice of him. 

Peter Trusbut, as usual, officiated as carver. And the 
manner in which he distributed slices of the savoury and iuicy 
meat which, owing to the preparation it had undergone, nad a 
tenderness and meUowness whollv indescribable, with modi- 
ciqps of the delicate fat, elicited the host's warmest approba^ 
tion. The giants spoke not a word ; and even the ladies could 
onl^ express their delight by interjections. Eeserving certain 
delicate morsels for himself, Peter Trusbut, with a zeal worthy 
of the cause in which he was engaged, continued to ply his 
knife so unremittingly, that no one s plate was for a moment 
empty, and yet with all this employment, he did not entirely 
iorgett himself. Hairun was in ecstacies ; and while the giants 
were stall actively engaged, he placed before them enormous 
goblets filled with bragget, a arink composed of strong ale 
sweetened with honey, spiced and flavoured with herbs. At 
tbe first pause, the gigantic brethren drained their cups ; and 
they were promptly replenished by the hospitable bearward. 
By this time, the greater part of the boar nad disappeared. 
Its weU-fiavotffed Dack and fattened flanks were gone, and the 
hams and head alone remained. Seeing that the other guests 
imre satisfied, the pantler, with some httle labour, hewed off 
the two legs, and giving one to each of the unmarried giants* 
aaaifped the head to JkutgcM;. 

^ Manger himself never £d his office with greater dexterity 
than you have displayed in decapitating that wild boar, mastet 
paailer," observed Misigog, smiling as 1^ received the welcome 
gift. 

" Ycm are not going to eat sll that, you insatiable cormorant^" 
cried his dame, m>m the other end of the table. 

*' Indeed, but I am, sweetheart," replied Magog, com- 
mencing operations on the cheek ; " wherefore not P" 

** Wherefore not," screamed Dame Pladda, '* because ^QuflL 
^ of an apoplM^, ittd I ehaUbe aieQaiA>»u^^'«>^^^^ 
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" "No matter," replied the giant, " I'm weary of life, toA 
cannot end it more comfortably.—" I'll eat in spite of lier/^h# 
added, half aloud. • ' 

This last remark, in spite of E.ibald*s interference, mij^il 
have called forth some practical rejoinder on the part of 'his 
wife, had not her attention and that of the rest of tlie GdittL 
pany been drawn, at the moment, towards Xit. Among^ 
other animals allowed to range about the bearward's hoiM^ 
was a small mischievous ape. This creature had seated itself 
behind Xit's chair, where it made the most grotesque grimaddi 
in imitation of the mannikin. The guests were at first %b6 
much occupied to take any notice of its proceedings, and Xi^ 
whoUy unconscious of its presence, pursued his repast in tnui^ 
quiUity. The more substantial viands disposed of, he helped 
himself to some roasted dliesnuts, and was greedil]|r munclmii^ 
them, when the monkey stretched its arm over ms shoulder - 
and snatched a handful. 

Astonished and alarmed at the occurrence, Xit turned ioi 
regard the intruder. But when he perceived the ape's grhi- 
ning face close to his own, and heard the shouts and lau^ttft^ 
of me assemblage, hid fear changed to anger, and he immeM'^ 
diatelv attempted to regain what had been pilfered from hidk; 
But tne monkey was not inclined to part with Ms spcnl, and a 
struggle of a very comical kind ensued. Xit seised tiba 
monkey's paws, and tried to ^et back the chesnuts, while tfanP 
latter, ^iboering and grinnmg horribly, laid hold of ihd 
mannikm's shock head of hair, and after lugging him tremoi* 
dously, tore up a large look by the roots. Enraged by the 
pain, Xit tried to draw his sword, but finding it impossible, he 
grasped the beast by both ears, and despite its struggling^ 
squealing, and attempts to bite, succeeding in keeping it al 

What might have been the result of the conflict it is impo**; 
Bible to say. But just as Xit's strength was failing, Hainnt 
flew to his assistance, and partly by threats, partly by ^#- 
application of a switch to its back, drove the monkey inta a 
comer. Xit was highly complimented for his courage, and 
though he occasionally rubbed his head, these encomimfts 
entirely reconciled him to the loss of his hair. Magog, wlio 
cherished some little resentment for his former tricks, Imighed 
immoderately at the incident, and said, " My beard is alieachr 
grown again, but it will be a long time before thy rough poll 
regains its accustomed appearance. Hal ha!" 

In this way, the meal was concluded, and it was followed by 
a plentiful supply of ale, hydromel, bragget, and wine. Not 
did Peter TrusDut forget to slip the stone bottle of distiUei 
tnUerinto Magog's hand, xecomiaending him on no aooouiit - 
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Ae Jet Xit taate it-*a suggestion sarapalously observed b\' the 
giant His guests having passed a merry hour over iheii 
cups, Hairun proposed to conduct them over the menagerie, 
that ihey might see what condition the animals were in. 
Pi-fJUbe proposal was eagerly accepted, and providing torches, 
tjb# bearward led them into a small court, communicating by 
t^lpm aiched door with the menagerie. It was then as now, 
(li^. the modem erecti<xi, which is still standing, though 
)rh(lUy unused, followed the arrangement of the ancient 
irfiniCitiire, and indeed retains some of the old stone arches), a 
IfEide aemicireular fabric, in which were contrived, at distances 
9C a lew feet apart» a number of arched cages, divided into two 
ixfiWytfi oompartments, and secured by s&ong iron bars. 
[..A high emoattled wall of the same form as the inner struc- 
igv»:f£sed on the west a small moat, now filled up, which 
Sfimed round these outworks from the base of the Middle 
Tower to a fortification, now also removed, called, from its 
fitiuition, the lion's Grate, where it joined the larger moat. 

i(^posite the dens stood a wide semicircular gallery, de« 
lipiiaed by a low stone parapet, and approached hj a flight of 
skfpB from the back, it was appropriated exclusively to the 
J^ograluse. 

r The idea of maintaining a menagerie within the Tower, as 
t^ appendage to their state, was in all probability derived by 
oyar mcmarcms, as has been previously intimated, from the cip- 
oumstanoeof the Emperor ^Frederick having presented Henry 
the. Third with three leopards, in allusion to nis coat of arms, 
wUch animals were afterwards carefully kept within the 
ipiptteBB.. Two orders from this sovereign to the sheriffs of 
London, in reference to a white bear, which formed part of 
Ipi live stock, are preserved ; the first, dated 1253, directing 
that fourpence a day (a considerable sum for the period) be 
ajfewed for its sustenance; and the second, issued in the 
ffjyiewing year, commanding " that for the keeper of our white 
Ittfir, lately sent us from 1Sotw9,j, and which is in our Tower 
cf London, ye cause to be had one muzzle and one iron chain, 
tj^ hold that bear without the watar; and one long and strong 
dfjed to hold the same bear when fishing in the river (S 
l^hames." Other mandates relating to an elephant appear in 
tke same reign, in one of which it is directed — " that ye cause 
witiiout delay to be built at our Tower of London one house 
of forty feet long, and twenty feet deep, for our elephant ; 
providmg that it be so made and so strong, that when need 
be^ it may be fit and necessary for other uses. And the cost 
Bbim be computed at the Exchequer." A fourth order 
ajlpointa that the animal and his keeper shall be found witk 
soofai neoessahes "as they shall xe^aoiiabY^ leo^^r ^^ga 
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royal menagerie was greatly increased by Edward the l^ird, 
who added to it, amongst other animals, a lion and lioness, a 
leopard, and two wild cats ; and in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth the following provision was made for the keeper t-*- 
" We of our special grace hare granted to onr beloyed servftot, 
Eobert Mansfield, esquire, marshall of oar hidl, the office of 
keeper of the lions, with a certain place which hath been ap- 
pointed anciently within our said Tower for them ; to htett 
and to occupy the same, by himself or by his sufficient depufy, 
for the term of his life, with the wages of sixpence per dsy 
for himself, and with the wages of sixpence per day for tiie 
maintenance of eyer^ lion or leopard now being in his custody, 
or that shall be in ms custody nereafler." !^om this it wUl 
ap^ar that no slight importance was attached to the office, 
which was continued until recent times, when the removal of 
the menaeerie rendered it wholly xmnecessary. 

Daszled by the lights, and infuriated with kxmger, tide 
savage denizens of the cages set up a most terrific roaring at 
the party entered the flagged spckce in front of them. Hairnn, 
who was armed with a stout staff, laid about him in right 
earnest, and soon produced comparative tranquillity. Btill, 
the din was almost deafening. The animals were numerous^ 
and fine specimens of their kind. There were lions in all 
postures, — oouchant, dormant, passimt, and guardant; tigers, 
leopards, hyaenas, jackals, lynxes, and bears. Among the 
latter, an old brown bear, presented to Henry the Eighth by 
the Emperor Maximilian, and known by the name of tlie 
imperial donor, particularly attracted their attention, from its 
curious tricks. At last, alter much solicitation from Dames 
Placida and Fotentia, the bearward opened the door of the 
cage, and old Max issued forth. At first, he was all gentle- 
ness, sat upon his hind legs, and received the apples tmd 
biscuits given him like a lap-dog, when all at once, his master 
having stepped aside to quell a sudden disturbance which had 
arisen in one of the adjoining caees, he made a dart at Dame 
Placida, who was standing near nim« and devouring the froit 
and cakes she held in her hand at a mouthM, would haye 
given her a formidable hug, if she had not saved herself by 
running into his cage, the door of which stood open. Here 
she would certainly haye been caught, if her husband had not 
rushed to the entrance. Max wanly eyed his new opponent^ 
and uttered a menacing growl, but seemed te decline the 
attack. Dame Placida nlled the cage with her shrieks, and 
alarmed by the cries, all the wild animals renewed their 
howling. Hairun would have flown te Magog's assistanoei bat 
the latter called to him in a yoice of thunder to detiflt. 
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"I will kare no interference," he roared, "old Max and I 
ondentand each other perfectly." 

As if he comprehended what was said, the bear replied by 
a hoarse growl, and displayed his enormous fan^s in a for- 
snidable mwiner. Dame Placida renewed her cries, and be- 
•$ou^\it Sdbald to come to her assistance. 

" Stay where you are are," thundered Magog, " I will settle 
.ibis matter in my own way." 

. " Help I for mercy's sake, help I" shrieked Dame Placida, 
rr^neyer mind him! — ^helpl good Hairun — dear Eibfdd — 
Kelp ! or I shall be torn in pieces." 

Thus exhorted, Sibald and Haimn would haye obeyed. 
But they were preyented by Og and Gog, who began to see 
through their brother's design. 

'' I^ye him alone," they cried, laughing loudly. "He if 
about to giye his dame a lesson." 

" Is that all," replied Hairun. " Then he shall haye no 
interruption from me." 

" Barbarian 1" cried Dame Placida, appealing to her 
Jiusband. " Do you mean that I should be deTOured I Oh 1 
if eyer I do get out, you shall bitterly repent your cruel 
conduct." 

" You neyer shall get out, unless you promise to amend 
your own conduct," rejoined Magog. 

" I wiU die sooner than make any such promise," replied 
Placida. 

"Very well, then," rejoined Magog, "I shall giye free 
passage to Max." 

And he slightly moyed his person, while the animal uttered 
another growl. The giants hnighed loudly, and encouraged 
^eir brother to proceed. 

"Make her promise, or let Max take his course," they 
shouted. 

" Fear it not," answered Mag^. 

" Monster I" shrieked Dame Haoida, *' you cannot mean 
this— help I help!" 

But no one stirred. And aboye the roaring of the animals 
and the anory growling of Max, which Magog had proyoked 
with a sly kick or two, was heard the loud laughter of the 
gigantic brethren. 

" I giye you two minutes to consider," said Magog. " If 
you do not resolye to amend in that time, I leaye you to 
your fate." 

And he again goaded Max into a further exhibition of fury. 
Dame Placida became seriously alarmed, and her proud spirit 
b^gaa to giye way. 
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" I promise," she uttered faintly. 

" Speak up !" bellowed Magog. " I can't liear you for tlib 
noise." 

" I promise," replied Placida, in a loud and peevisli voice.' 

** That wont do," rejoined her husband. " Speak as you 
used to do before I married you, and let the others ke«r 
you. 

** Yes — ^yes," cried Og, drawing near with the rest. " "We 
must all hear it, that we may be witnesses hereafter. You 
promise to amend your conduct, and let our brother live 
peaceably?" 

" I do— I do," replied Placida, in a penitential tone. 

** Enough," replied Magog. And putting out his arm 
behind to his wife he covered her retreat, and then suddenly 
turning upon Max, kicked him into the cage, and fastened the 
door. 

Much laughter among the male portion of the company 
ensued. But Dame Potentia looked rather grave, and pri- 
vately intimated to her husband her desire, or rather commandt 
that he should go home. As Peter Trusbut took his de- 
parture, he whispered to Hairun, ** If ever you think of 
marrying, I advise you to take good care of old Max. 1 
wish I could borrow him for a day or two." ^ 

" You shall have him, and welcome," returned the bear- 
ward, laughing. 

" Thank you — thank you," answered the pantler, dejectedly, 
" Mine is a hopeless case." 

Dame Placida appeared so much subdued, that at last 
Magog took compassion upon her, and led her away, observing 
to the bearward, " For my sake bestow a plentiful supper on 
Max. He has done me a good turn, and I would fain 
reouite it." 

The rest of the party speedily followed their exam{>le, and " 
as Xit took his leave, he remarked to his host, " iN'otmng liut 
Mago^*s desire to terrify his dame prevented me froq^- 
attackmg Max. I am certain I could master him." 

" Say you so," replied Hairun ; " then you may have an 
opportxmity of displaying your prowess before the queen to-. 



morrow." 



" I will certainly avail myself of it," replied Xit. *' Give 
him a good supper, and he will be in better condition for the 
fight." 

Early on the following day, Mary arrived at the Tower. 

She came by water, and was received at the landing-place by 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld, who conducted her with much ceremony 

to the palace, where a sumptuous banquet was prepared, at 

wbjch tie knight assisted as chief BeweT, 'presenting each dish 
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to the queen on liis bended knee, and placing a silver e^cr 
filled with rose-water, and a napkin, bclbre iier between the 
courses. Mary looked grave and thoughtful, nor could the 
liveliest sallies of De Noailles, who was one of the guests, call 
a smile to her lips. Benard, also, was present, and looked 
&ore gloomy than usual. The banquet ended. Sir Henry 
Sedin^eld approached, and laid a parchment before the 

^ *| What is this, sir P" she demanded. 



llie warrant for the burning of Edward Underhill, the 
ifllscreant who attempted your highness's life," rephed Bed- 
ingfeld. 

"How! — ^burned! and I had pardoned him,** exclaimed 
Mary. 

' ," He has been delivered over by the council to the ecclesi- 
kstieal authorities, and such is the sentence pronounced 
gainst him." returned the knight. 

iSltorj sighed, and attached her signature to the scroll. 
. *' The hour of execution, and the place P" demanded Bed- 
ingfeld. 

,*« To-morrow at midnight, on the Tower-green," replied 
Hary. 

Soon after this, it being intimated to the queen that all was 
in readiness at the Lions' Tower, she arose and proceeded 
thither, attended by a large retinue of nobles and dames. On 
the way a momentary mterruption occurred, and Simon 
Itenard, who walked a few paces behind her, stepped forward, 
and whispered in her ear, " I beseech your highness to remain 
to-night in the Tower. I have somewhat of importance to 
communicate to you, which can be more safely revealed here 
than elsewhere." 

Mary bowed assent, and the train set forward. A large 
assemblage was collected within the area in front of the Lions' 
Tbwer, but a passage was kept clear for the royal party by 
two lines of halberdiers drawn up on either siae. Og and 
Magog were stationed at the entrance, and reverentially doffed 
their caps as she passed. Mary graciously ackno^Yledged the 
salute, and inquired from the elder giant what had become of 
his diminutive companion. 

" He is within, an' please your majesty," replied Og, 
**ivaiting to signalize himself by a combat with a bear." 

** Indeed !" rejoined Mary, smiling. " It is a hardy enter- 
prise for so small a champion. However, large souls oft 
inhabit little bodies." 

"Your highness says rightly," observed Og. "But your 
illustrious father, to whom I have the honour to be indirectly 
rejated," and he inclined his person, " ^^a •>koti\. X» O^^'esss^ 
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that lie had rather have a large frame and small wit, ihtad 
mucli wit and a puny person.** 

*'My father loved to look npon a many** repHed Mary, 
" and better specimens of the race than thee and thy brethretl 
he conid not well meet with.** 

"We are much beholden toyonr highnees,'* replied Og; 
" and equally, if not more so, to your royal father. What^ 
ever we can boast of strength and size is derived from him* 
Our mother — ** 

" Some other time," interrupted Mary, haatily passing on. 

" Have I said aught to oftend her highness P*' asked Og of 
his brother, as soon as they were alone. 

** I know not,** returned Magog. " But you fetched the 
colour to her cheeks.*' 

On reaching the steps, Mary tendered her hand to Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, and he assisted her to ascend. A tempo- 
rary covering had been placed over the gallery, and the stone 
parapet was covered with the richest brocade, and velvet 
edged with gold fringe. The queen*s chair was placed in the 
centre of the semicircle, and as soon as she was seated, Sii* 
Henry Bedingfeld stationed himself at her left hand, and 
waved his staiBF. The signal was immediately answered by ft 
flourish of trumpets; and a stout, square-ouilt man, with 
large features, an enormous bushy beard, a short bull throat, 
having a flat cap on his head, and a stout staff in his hand, 
issued from a side-door and made a profound obeisance. It 
was Hairun. His homage rendered, the bearward proceeded 
to unfasten the door of the central cage, in which a lion of the 
largest size was confined; and uttering a tremendous roar 
that shook the whole building, the kingfy brute leaped forth. 
As soon as he had reached the ground, he glared furiously at 
his keeper, and seemed to meditate a spring. But the latter, 
who had never removed his eye from him, struck him a severe 
blow on the nose with his pole, and he instantly turned tail 
like a beaten hound, and flea howling to the further extremity 
of the area. Quickly pursuing him, Hairun seizM him by 
the mane, and, in spite of his resistance, compelled him to 
arise, and bestriding him, rode him backwards and forwards 
for some time ; until the lion, wearying of the performance, 
suddenly dislodged his rider, and sprang back to his den. 
This courageous action ehcited great applause from the be- 
holders, and the queen loudly expressed her approbation. It 
was followed by other feats equally daring, m which the 
bearward proved that he bad attained as complete a mastery 
over the savage tribe as any lion-tamer of modem times. 
Possessed of prodigious pei^onal strength, he was able to cope 
wi'tb any animal, while nis knowledge of the habits of me 
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t>ea8t renclered him perfectly fearlesa a« to the result. H"e 
unlooged a couple oi leopards, goaded them to the utmost 
pitch of fury, and then defended himself from their combined 
attack. A tiger proved a more serious opponent. Springing 
against him, lie threw the bearward to the ground, and for a 
moment it appeared as if his destruction was ineyitable. But 
the brute's advantage was only momentary. In this un- 
favourable position, Hairun seized him by the throat, and 
nearly strangling him with his gripe, pulled him down, and 
they rolled over each other. During the struggle, Hairun 
dealt his antagonist a few blows with his fist, wmch deprived 
him of his wind, and glad to retreat, he left the bearward 
master of the field. 

Hairun immediately arose, and bowed to the queen, and, 
excepting a few scratches in the arms, and a gash in the 
cheek, from which the blood trickled down his beam, appeared 
none the worse for the contest. So little, indeed, did he care 
for it, that without tarrying to recover breath, he opened 
another cage and brought out a large hysBna, over whom he 
obtained an easy conquest. At last, havmg finished his per- 
formance to the queen's entire satisfaction, he stepped to a 
side-door, and introduced Gog and Xit. The latter was 
arrayed in his gayest habiliments, and strutting into the centre 
of the area wiui a mincing step, made a bow to the gallery 
that drew a smile to the royal lips, and addressing Hairun, 
called in a loud voice, *' Bring forth Maximilian, the imperial 
bear, that I may combat with him before the queen." 

The bearward proceeded to the cage, and unfastening it, 
cried, " Come forth, old Max." And the bear obeyed. 
> Xit, meanwhile, fiung his cap on the ground, and drawing 
Im sword,_put himself in a posture of de&noe. 

" Shall Istand by thee P" asked Gog. 

.** On no account," replied Xit, in an ofiended tone, " I want 
BO assistance. I can vanquish him alone." 

" Spare thy adversary's life," observed Hairun, laughingly. 

" Fear nothing," replied Xit, " the brave are ever merciful." 

" True," laughed Hairun, " I must give a like caution to 
Max." And feijB^ning to whisper in the bear's ear, who was 
sitting on its hind legs, lolling out its tongue, and looking 
round in expectation of some eatables, he laughingly with- 
drew. 

Seeing that Max paid no attention to him, Xit drew nearer, 
and stamping his foot furiously on the ground several times, 
made a lunge at him, screaming — ''Sa-ha! sa-ha! sirrah, — 
to the combat ! — to the combat." 

Still, Max did not notice him, but kept his small red e^o^k 
fii£d on the gallery, expecting that «Qi£L<&>i)i[mi^ ^oro^^ \^^ 
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thrown to him. Enraged at this contemptuous treatmeikfc pf 
his defiance, Xit snatched up his cap, Hung it in the becur's 
face, and finding even this insult prove ineffectual, began ^ 
prick him with the point of his sword, crying, '" Kouse tiUee. 
craven beast ! Defend thy life, or I will slay mee forthwitlL" 

Thus provoked, Max at length condescended to regwrdhis 
opponent. He uttered a fierce growl, but would not p^haps 
have retaliated, if Xit had not persevered in his annoyaiicitt. 
Gesticulating and vociferating fiercely, the dwarf made a 
number of rapid passes, some of which took ^ect in his 
antagonist's hide. All at once, Max made a spnng so sud- 
denly, that Xit could not avoid it, struck down the sword, 
and catching the dwarf in his arms, hugged him to his bosom. 
AU Xit's courage vanished in a breath. He screamed loudly 
for help, and kicked and struggle;^ to free himself firom the 
terrible grasp in which he was caught. But Max was not 
disposed to let him ofi*so cheaply, and the poor dwarfs terror 
was excessive when he beheld those formidable jaws, and that 
terrible array of teeth ready to tear him in pieces. It had 
been all over with him, if Gog, who stood at a little distance, 
and narrowly watched the fray, thinking he had suffered 
enough, had not run to his assistance. Grasping the bear*9 
throat with his right hand, the giant forced back nis head so 
as to prevent him from using his teeth, while planting his 
knee against the animal's side, he tore asunder its gripe with 
the other hand. Hairun, who was likewise flying to the 
rescue, seeinghow matters stood, halted, and Surst into a 
loud laugh. The next moment, Go^ gave Max a buffet on 
the ears that laid him sprawling on his back, and Xit escaped 
from his clutches. As soon as the bear regained his legs* he 
uttered a low angry |;rowl, and scrambled off to his ca^e^ 
For a few seconds, Xit looked completely crest-fallen. By 
degrees, however, he recovered his confidence, and bowing to 
the gallery, said, — " I can scarcely with propriety lay cSam 
to the victory, as if it had not been for my ;&iend &og " 

" Nay, thou art welcome to my share or it," interrupted, the 
giant. 

" If so," rejoined Xit, " I must be pronounced the con- 
queror, for Max has acknowledged himself vanquished by 
beating a retreat." As he spoke, the bear growled fiercely, 
and putting his head out of his cage, seemed disposed to 
renew the fight — a challenge so alarming to Xit, that he flew 
to Gog for protection, amia the laughter of the assemblage.- 
Mary then arose, and giving a purse of gold to Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, to be bestowed upon tlie bearward, took hor 
departure for the palace. 
A3 Xit waa conversing with his friends, maintaiumg that 
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he shonld have vanquished the bear, if Hainin had not most 
Unfiurly instructed the beast what to do, and offering to 
tenew the combat on an early occasion, Lawrence NightgaU, 
acoompanied by two halberdiers, entered the court, and 
Ajsproaehing him, directed his companions to attach his 
person, lut drew his sword, and called upon Gog to defend 
Mitt. 

"What is the meaning of this, master jailer P" demanded 
t^ Riant, sternly. 

"He is arrested by order of the council. There is the 
warrant," replied Nightgall. 

" Arrested !" exclaimed Xit. " For what P" 
' " For conspiring against the queen," replied Nightgall. 

" I am innocent of the charge," replied Xit. 

•• That remains to be proved," replied Nightgall. 

" I have no fears," rejoined Xit, recovering his composure, 
— i** but if I must loee my head, like his grace of Northum- 
berland, I will make a better figure on the scaffold. I shall 
be the first dwarf that ever perished by the axe. Farewell^ 
Gog. Comfort thyself, I am innocent. Lead me away, thou 
Caitiff jailer." 

So saying, he folded his arms upon his breast, and, preceded 
by Nightgall, marched at a slow and dignified pace between 
his guarcUi. 

XX. 

HOW EDWASD UNDESHUJi was BDENT on 'TOWER GREEN. 

It was the poli^ of the IRomish priesthood, at the com- 
inencement of Mary's reign, to win, by whatever means, as 
inany converts as possible to their church. With this view, 
Ghirdiner, by the queen's desire, offered a free pardon to the 
hot-gospeller, provided he would publicly abjure his errors, 
and embrace the Catholic faith; well knowing, that as general 
i^^tention had been drawn to his crime, and sinrong sympatiiy 
was excited on account of his doctrines, notwithstandii^ the 
heinoos nature of his offence, among the Protestant party» 
that his recantation would be far more available to their 
cause than his execution. But the enthusiast rejected the 
offer with disdain. Worn down by suffering, crippled with 
torture, his spirit still burnt as fiercely as ever. And the 
only answer that could be wrung from mm by his tormentors 
was, that he lamented his design had failed, and rejoiced he 
should seal his faith with his bK)od. 

On one occasion, he was visited in his cell by Bonner, who 
desired that the heavy irons with which he was loaded should 
be removed, and a cup of wine given him. T^^idKt^^T'b^wiSiJ^ 

s 
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to taste the beveitige, but Nightgaill and WoUytt, wKo were 
present, forced him to swallow it. A brief conference then 
took place between the bishop and the prisoner, wherein th«l 
former strove eamestljr to persuade him to recant.^ But 
TJnderhill was so firm in his purpose, and so violent in hk 
denunciations against his interrogator, that Bonner lost au 
patience, and cned, '* If my words do not a£fright thee, thou 
Tile traitor and pestilent heretic, yet shall the Ire to which £ 
will deliver thee." 

" There thou art mistaken, thou false teacher of a falae 
doctrine," rejoined Underhill, sternly. '' The &ce may con- 
sume my body, but it hath no power over my mind, which 
shall remain as imscathed as the three children of laraelt 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, when they stood in the 
midst of the fiery furnace. For as the apostle saith — ' The 
fire shall try every man's work what it is. If any man'a 
work, that he hath builded upon, abide, he shall receive a 
reward. If any man's work bum, he shall suffer loss. But 
he shall be saved himself, nevertheless, yet as it were througk 
fire." Even so shall I, despite my manifold transgre6ii<»k0« 
be saved : while ye, idolatrous priests and prophets of Baal, 
shall be consumed in everlasting flames." 

"Go to--go to, thou foolish boaster," retorted Bonner^ 
angrily ; " a season will come when thou wilt bitterly lament 
thou hast turned aside the merciful intentions of thy judges.** 

** I have already said that the fire has no terrors for me," 
replied UnderhilL " When the spirit has once asserted ita 
superiority over the flesh, the body can feel no pain. IXpoa 
the rack — ^in that dreadful en^e, which fixes the frame in 
such a posture that no limb or joint can move — ^I was at ease. 
And to prove that I have no sense of suffering, I will myself 
administer the torture." 

So saying, and raising with some difficulty his stiffened 
arm, he held his hand over the flame of a lamp that stood 
upb^ the table before him, until the veins shrunk and bursty 
and the sinews cracked. During this dreadful trial, hia 
eountenance underwent no change. And if Bonner had not 
withdrawn the lamp, he would nave allowed the limb to be 
entirely consumed. 

" Peradventure, thou wilt believe me now," he cried 
triumphantly; "and wilt understand that the Lord will ao 
strengthen me with his holy spirit that I may be * one of the 
numl^r of those blessed, which, enduring to the end, shall 
reap a heavenly inheritance.' " 

^ " Take him away," replied Bonner. " His blood be upon 
his own head. STe is so blinded and besotted, that he aoea 
ha^ perceive that his death will lead to damnation." 
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"No, rerilj," rpjoined Underhill, exultmgly; "for, m 
Saint Paul saith, There is no damnation to them that are in 
Christ Jeans, which walk not after the flesh, bnt after the 
tpirit. Deaths where is thy sting P Hell, where is thy 
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" SLence with the blasphemer/* roared Bonner; " and sparo 
1dm no torments, for he deserFes tiie severest ye can inflict." 

Upon this, Underhill was remoyed, and the bishop's isjnno* 
ti<mB in respect to the torture literally fulfilled. 

Brought to trial for the attempt upon the queen's life, ha 
was found ^^ty* and receiyed the royal pardon. Nothing 
cdnld be elicited as to his haying any associates or instigators 
to his crime. And the only matter that implicated another 
WBJi the prayer for the restoration of Jane, written in a leaf 
of the bible found upon his person at the time of his seizure. 
But though he was pardoned by Mary, he did not escape. 
He was claimed as a heretic by Bonner ; examined before 
tiie ecclesiastical commissioners ; and adjudged to the stake, 
Jhe warrant for his execution was signed, as aboye related, 
by Ihe queen. 

On the night before this terrible sentence was carried into 
effect, he was robed in a loose dress of flame-coloured taffeta, 
and oonyeyed through the secret passages to Saint John's 
Chapel in the White Tower, which was brilliantly illuminate, 
and filled with a large assemblage. As he entered the sacred 
structurei a priest s^yanced with holy water, but he turned 
aside with a soomM look. Another, more officious, placed 
a consecrated wafer to his lips, but he spat it out ; while a 
tiiird forced a couple of tapers into his hands, whidi he was 
cbinpelled to carry. In this way, he was led along the aisle 
by 1^ gwd. aJtmh. the crowd of Bpeetators who livided as 
hie moyed towards uie altar, before which, as on the occasion 
of tilie Duke of Northumberland's reconciliation, Gardiner was 
seated upon the faldstool, with ihe mitre on his head. Priests 
and choristers were arranged on either side in their ML habits. 
The aspect of the ehancellor-bishop was stem and menacing, 
but the miserable enthusiast did not quail before it. On ther 
eontrary, he seemed inspired with new strength ; and though 
he had with difficulty <&ag^ed his crippled limbs along ihe 
dark passa^^, he now stood firm and erect. His limbs were 
wasted, his cheeks hollow, his eyes deep sunken in their 
soekets, but fiiashing with yiyid lustre. At a gesture from 
Gardiner, Nightgall and Wolfytt, who attended him, forced 
him upon his xnees. 

" £dward Underhill, demanded the bishop, in a stem youaA^ 
" for the last time, I ask thee dost thoa']^e(t«;va.t m^skfis \ssss^^sq^ 
and damnable heresies P 

82 
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"I persist in my adherence to llio Proteatant faith, by 
which alono I can be saved," replied Underbill, fimily. " 1 
deserve and desire death for having raised my hand a^ainat 
the queen's life. But as her highness has been graciously 
pleased to extend her mercy towards me, if I suffer death it 
will be in the cause of the gospel. And I take all here present 
to witness that I am right willing to do so, certain that I shaU 
obtain by such means the crown of everlasting life. I woiild 
sufFer a thousand deaths — ^yea all the rackin^s, torments, 
crucifyings, and other persecutions endured by the martyrs of 
old, rather than deny Christ and his gospel, or defile mj faith 
and conscience with the false worship of the Romish rehgion." 

"Then perish in thy sins, unbeliever," replied Grardijier 
Btemlv. 

And he arose, and taking off his mitre, the whole assem- 
blage knelt down, while the terrible denunciation of the 
Catholic church against a heretic was solemnly pronounced. 
This done, mass was performed, hymns were clianted, and the 
prisoner was conducted to his cell. 

The brief remainder of his life was passed by Underhill in 
deep but silent devotion ; for his jailers, who never left him, 
would not suffer him to pray aloud, or even to kneel; and 
strove, though vainly, to distract him, by singing ribald songs, 
plucking his beard and garments, and offering other inter- 
mptions. 

The place appointed as the scene of his last earthly suffer- 
ing was a square patch of ground, marked by a border of 
wmte flint stones, then, and even now, totally destitute of 
herbage, in front of Saint Peter's Chapel on the Green, where 
tbe scaffold for those executed within tne Tower was ordinarily 
erected, and where Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard were 
beheaded. On this spot a strong stake was driven deeply into 
the ground, and at a little distance from it was piled a larse 
stack of fagots. An iron ring was fixed to the centre of the 
stake, and to the ring was attached a broad iron girdle, 
destined to encircle the body of the victim. 

As night set in, a larse band of htdberdierp marched into 
the green, and stationea themselves round ilie stake. Long 
before this, sombre groups had gathered together at various 
points, and eyed the proceedings in moody suence. None of 
the curiosity — ^none of the excitement ordinarily manifested 
upon such occasions — ^was now exhibited. Underbill's crime 
had checked the strong tide of s^pipathy which would other- 
wise have run in his favour. Still, as he had been pardoned 
by the queen, and was condemned for his religious opinions 
only, deep commiseration was felt for him. It was not, how- 
0rer, for him that the assemblage looked grave, but for them* 
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selves. Most of tliem were of tlie Eeformed faith, and they 
argued— and with reason, — that this was V)nly the commence- 
ment of a season of trouhle ; and that the next victim might 
be one of their own family. With such sentiments, it is not 
to be wondered at, that they looked on sternly and suspi- 
ciously, and with the strongest disposition — ^though it was not 
zoanifested, otherwise than by looks — ^to interrupt the pro- 
ceedine^. As it grew dark, and faces could no longer be dis- 
cemeo^ loud murmurings arose, and it was deemed expedient 
to'double the guard, and to place in custody some of the most 
dam(»ou8. !l^ this means, all disposition to tumult was 
checked, and profound silence ensued! Meanwhile, numbers 
continued to flock thither, imtil, long before the appointed 
hour arrived, the whole area from the lieutenant's lodgings to 
Saint Peter's Chapel was densely thronged. 

As the bell ceased tolling the hour of midnight, a lugubrious 
procession slowly issued from beneath the gloomy archway of 
the Coalharbour Grate. First came four yeomen of the guard 
walking two and two, and bearing banners of black silk, dis- 
playing large white crosses. Then twelve deacons in the same 
order, m robes of black silk and flat caps, each carrying a 
long lighted wax taper. Then a priest's assistant, in a white 
surplice, with a red cross in front, bareheaded, and swinging 
a large bell heavily to and fro. Then two young priests, like- 
wise bareheaded, and in white surplices, each holdmg a lighted 
taper in a massive silver candlestick. Then an old priest with 
the mitre. Then two chantry-priests in their robes singing 
the Miserere. Then four Carmelite monks, each with a large 
iro^sary hanging from his wrist, supporting a richly gilt square 
eanopy, decorated at each comer with a sculpt\5*ed cross, 
beneath which walked Bonner, in his scarlet chimere and 
white rochet. Then came Feckenham and other prelates, 
followed by two more chantry-priests singing the same doleful 
hymn as tneir predecessors. Then came a long train of hal- 
berdiers. Then the prisoner, clothed in sackcloth and bare- 
footed, walkinj^ between two friars of the lowly order of Saint 
iPrancis, who besought him, in piteous tones, to repent ere it 
was too late. And lastly, the rear was brought up by a com- 
pany of archers of the queen's body guard. 

As soon as the procession had formed in the order it arrived 
round the place of execution, the prisoner was brought forward 
by the two friars, who for the last time eamestlv exhorted him 
to recant, and save his soul alive. But he pushed them from 
him. saying, " Get hence, ye popish wolves ! ye ravenors of 
Christ's faithful flock ! Back to the idolatrous Antichrist of 
Borne who sent ye hither. I will have uou^ ol ^ovffi ^^\Rsi^ 
able doctrines. Get henco, I say, and. tEOVjKVft laa tiq TSisst^* 
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When the friars drew back, lie would Imve addressed the 
assemblage. But a halberdier, by Bonner's command, thrust 
a pike into his month and silenced him. A wild and uncouth 
figure, with strong but dumsily-formed limbs, coarse repulsive 
features, lighted up by a savage smile, now stepped forward* 
It was Wolfytt, the sworn tormentor. He was Vttired in » 
jerkin and hose of tawny leather. His arms and chest were 
bare, and covered with a thick pile of red hair. His ragged 
locks and beard, of the same msgusting colour, added tonis 
hideous and revolting appearance. He was armed with a 
long iron pitchfork, and had a large hammer and a pair cS 
pincers stuck in his girdle, fiehind him came Manger and 
NightgalL 

A deep and awful silence now prevailed throughout the 
concourse. Not a breath was drawn, and every eye was bent 
upon the victim. He was seized and stripped by Mauser 
and Wolfytt) the latter of whom dn^ged him to the staike, 
which the poor zealot reverently kissed as he reached i^ 
placed the iron girdle round his waist, and riveted it to the 
post. In this position. Underbill cried with a loud voice, 
** God preserve Q^een Jane ! and speedily restore her to the 
throne, that she may deliver this unhappy realm from the 
popish idolaters who would utterly subvert it." 

Several voices cried "Amenr* and Wolfytt, who was 
nailing the girdle at the time, commanded him to keep silence, 
and enforced the order by striking him a severe blow on tiie 
tem^es with the hammer. 

'* xou might have spared me that, friend," observed Under- 
hill, meekly. And he then added, in a lower tone, " Have 
mercv upon me, O Lord, for I am weak ! O Lard« heal me^ 
for all my bones are vexed I" 

While the fagots were heaped around him by Mauger and 
19'ightgall, he continued to pray fervently ; and when all was 
made ready, he cried, '' Dear Father, I beseech thee to give 
once more to this realm the blessing of thy word, with godlv 
peace. Purge and purify me by mis fire in Christ's death 
and passion through thy spirit, that I may be an acceptable 
burnt-ofiering in thv sight. Farewell, dear friends. Bca^ 
for me, and pray with me." 

As he spoke, 19'ightgall seized a torch and applied it to the 
fagots. His example was imitated by Mauger and Wolfytt, 
and the pile was speedily kindled. The dry wood crackled, 
and the smoke rose in thick volumes. The names then burst 
forth, and burning fast and fiercely, cast a lurid light upon 
tilie countenances of the spectators, upon the windows of 
Saint ]Peter*B chapel, and upon the grey walls of the White 
Ibwar, Aa jet, the fixe na& uol xeachad the victim; the 
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wind blowing strongljr from the west, carried it aside. But 
in a few seconds it gained sufficient ascendancy, and his suf- 
ferings commenced. For a short space he endured them 
without a groan. But as the flames mounted, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, the sharpness of the torment oyeroame him. 
placing his hands behind his neck, he make desperate attempts 
to draw himself further up the stake, out of the reach of me 
denronring element. But the iron girdle effectiudly restrained 
jidm. He then lost all command of himself; and his eyes 
starting from their sockets — his conyulsed features — ^liis 
erectea hair, and writhing frame — ^proclaimed the extremity 
of his agony. He sought relief by adding to his own torture^. 
Crossing niB hands upon his breaat, and grasping either 
ilioulder, he plimged his nails deeply into the flesh. It was 
a horrilJe si^t, and a shuddering groan burst from the 
•flsemblage. jBVesh fagots were added by Nightgall and his 
companions, who mov^ aroimd the pyre like flends engaged 
in some impious rite. The flames again rose brightly and 
fiercely. By this time, the lower limbs were entirely con- 
piimea; ana throwing back his head, and uttering a loud 
pod lamentable yell, which was heard all over the fortress, 
ihe wretched victim ^ave up the ghost. A deep and mournful 
lilenoe succeeded this fearibl cry. It foimd an echo in every 
lireast. 



XXI. 

sow X.OBD GUILTOBD DUDLEY AVD LADT JANE WERE ARRAIGNED AND 
ATTAINTED OF HIGH TREASON; AND HOW THET WERE PARDONED 
BT QUEEN HART. 

MpBB than three months had now been passed by Jane in 
tolitaiy conflnement in the Brick Tower. Xong as was the 
interval, it appeared brief to her — her whole time being 
devoted to intense mental application, or to prayer. She 
lived only in her books; and addressed herself with such 
ardour to her studies, that /her thoughts were completely 
iJMtracted. 

Sometimes, indeed, in spite of all her efforts, recollections 
of the past would obtrude themselves upon her — ^visions of 
(parHer days and of the events and scenes connected with them 
would rise before her. She thought of Bradgate and its 
green retreats, — of her beloved preceptor, Eo^er Ascham, — 
of the delight with which she hadbecome acquainted, through 
)iim, with the poetry, the philosophy, the drama of tha 
andent world. She recalled ijieir lon'^ ^soTw^waiotfapsiA^ ^^ 
which he h^ painted to her tho vamlAe% wi^-^exaiitfswk cil'^» 
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world, and tlio incomparable charms of a life of retirement 
and meditation, and sne now felt the truth of his assertions. 
Had it been permitted her to pass her quiet and blameless 
career in that tranquil place, how happy would she haTB 
been ! And yet she did not repine at lier lot, but ratlMr 
rejoiced at it. "Whatever my own sufferings may be," BbB 
murmured — " however severely I may be chastened, I y^ 
.feel I shall not endure in vain, but that others will profit by . 
my example. If heaven will vouchsafe me grace iand powers' 
not one action of my life but shall redound to the honour of' 
the faith I profess." 

One thought she ever checked, feeling that the emotions it 
excited threatened to shake her cons&cy. This was ths^ 
idea of her husband ; and whenever it arose she soothed the 
pang it occasioned by earnest prayer. The reflection that he 
was now as firm an adherent to the tenets of the gospel at 
herself, and that by her own resolution she had wrought tiiie 
beneficial change in him, cheered and animated her, and 
almost reconciled her to her separation. 

So fully prepared did she now feel for the worst shook of 
fate, that the only thing she regretted was that she was hot 
speedily brought to trial. But she repressed even this desiie 
as inconsistent with her duty, and unworthy of her high and 
holy calling. " My part is submission," she murmured, '* and 
whether my term of life is loi^ or short, it becomes me to 
feel and act in like manner. Whenever I am called upon, I 
am ready, — certain, if I live devoutly, to attain everlasting 
happiness, and rejoin my husband where he will never be 
talTen from me." 

In this way, she thoroughly reconciled herself to her sitoa* 
tion. And though in her dreams old scenes and faces would 
often revisit her— though her husband'ss image constantly 
haunted her — and on waking her pillow was l^dewed wita 
her tears-still, she mfuntained her cheerfidness. and bynerer 
allowing one moment to pass unemployed, drove away all 
distressmg thoughts. 
> Not so ner husband. Immured in the Beauchamp Tower» 
he bore his confinement with great external fortitude ; but 
his bosom was a prey to vain regrets and ambitious hopes. 
Inheriting, as has before been observed, the soaring aspirations 
of his father, but without his genius or daring, his mind was 
coaitinually dwelling upon the glittering bauUe he had lost, 
and upon the means or regaining it. Far from bein||[ warned 
by the duke's fate, — ^far from considering the fearful jeopardy 
in which he himself stood, — ^ho was ever looking forward to 
tlte possibility of escape, and to the chance cf reinstating 
Jumaelfm bia lost position. 
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8iaoerely attacked to Jaiie, he desired to be restored to her 
raiher from the feeling which had led him to seek her hand,-« 
siamelr, a desire to use her as a means of aegrandizemcnt,-^ 
iduia nrom any deep regret at the loss of her society. Not 
thsfe= misfortune had lessened his attachment, but that his 
ntHng passion was ambition, which no reverse could quench, 
no change subdue. '*He who has once nearly ^rasped a 
BQeptare can never lose all thoughts of it," he exoaimed to 
hJiDBelf. " I may pensh — ^but wiiile I live I shall indulge the 
hope of being king of England. And if I should ever obtain 
my liberty, I will never rest till I have won back the crown. 
Jttoe's name shall be my watchword — ^the Protestant cause 
my battle-ory ; and if the victory is mine she shaU share my 
thronef but not» as heretofore, occupy it alone. Had I been 
kidgt tills would never have happened. But my father's am- 
bitiQEt ruined aU. Ho aimed at the throne himself, and used 
me as his stepping-stone. Well, he has paid the penalty of 
his rashness, and 1 may perchance share his fate, xet what 
if I do P Better die on the scaffold, than linger out a long 
inglorious life. Oh! that I could make one effort morel 
If I fiiiled I would lay my head upon the block without a 
murmur. 

The long delay that occurred before his trial encouraged 
Ua hopes, and a secret communication made to him by the 
Duke of Suffolk, who had leave to visit him, that a plot was 
ilk agitation to* restore Jane to the throne, so raisedThis ex- 
pectations, that he began to feel little apprehension for the 
future, confident that ere long the opportunity he sighed for 
would present itself. 

Ever since Jane's conference with Gardiner, Dudley had 
ijBsisted all overtures from the Homish priesthood to wm him 
orer to their religion, and if his own feelmgs had not prompted 
hita to this course, policy would have now dictated it. Slight 
as was the information he was able to obtain, he yet gathered 
tiUt Mary's determination to restore the Catholic religion 
was making her many enemies, and giving new spirits to her 
Opponents. And when he found, from the communication of 
lie Noailles, that a plot, having for its basis the preservation 
of the Beformed religion, now menaced by the proposed 
alliance with Spain, was being formed, he became connrmed 
in his opinions. 

. It was not deemed prudent by the conspirators to attempt 
any communication wil^ Jane. They doubted much whether 
ahe could be prevailed upon to join them ; — whether she might 
not even consider it her duty to reveal it ; — and they thought 
there would be ample time to make it knoYfuXjoV^T^NVc^^^ 
Bc^on for outbreak arrived. Janets "paiViwa^iXia cqu««Nr^ ^"^ 
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of her father, her nnde, and ostensiblf De NoailleSj y^bo 
craftily held out hopes to Suffolk and his brother to seciize 
their zealous co-operation. In reality, the wily Frenchman 
faronred Coortenay and Elizabeth. But he scarcely cared 
which side obtained the mastery, provided he thwarted )^il 
adversary, Simon Benard. 

During the early part of her imprisonment, Jane's solittida 
was disturbed by Feckex^m, who, not content with his own 
discomfiture and that of his superiors, Grardiner and Bonnet'i 
returned again and again to the charge, but with no better 
success thui before. Worsted in every encounter, he becamei 
jeit length, convinced of the futility of the attempt, and aban- 
doned it in despair. At first, Jane regarded his visits as a 
species of persecution, and a waste of vie few precious hours 
allowed her, which might be far more, profitably employed 
than in controversy. But when they ceased altogether, sho 
almost regretted their discontinuance, as the discussions had 
led her to examine her own creed more closely than she other- 
wise might have done ; and the success she invariably met 
with, inspired her with new ardour and zeal. 

Thus tune glided on. Her spirits were alwa^rs equable x 
her looks serene ; and her health, so far from being affected 
by her captivity, appeared improved. One change requiret 
to be noticed. It .was remarked by her jailer that when first 
brought to the Brick Tower, she looked younger than her 
age, which was scarcelv seventeen ; but that ere a month had 
elapsed, she seemed hke a matured woman. A striking alter- 
ation had, indeed, taken place in her appearance. Her coun- 
tenance was gjra'Ve, but so benignant, that its gravity had no 
displeasing effect. Her complexion was pale out clear, — so 
dear that the course of every azure vem could be traced 
through the wax-like skin. But that which imparted the 
almost angelic character to her features, was their expression 
of perfect purity, unalloyed by any taint of earth. What 
witn her devotional observances, and her intellectual employ- 
ments, the mind had completely asserted its dominion over 
the body ; and her seraphic looks and beauty almost realized 
the Catholic notion of a saint. 

She had so won upon her jailer by her extraordinary pietTt 
and by her gentleness and resignation, that he could scarce^ 
offer her sufficient attention. He procured her such books as 
she desired — ^her sole request ; ana never approached her but 
with the profoundest reverence. From him she learned the 
fate of Edward UnderhUl, and during the dreadful sufferings 
of the miserable enthusiast, when the fiames that were con- 
mamng him lighted up her priflon-ehamber, and his last wild 
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sliriek rang in her ears, Iier lips were employed in pouring 
£artli the most eamcBt supplications for his release. 
' It was a terrible moment to Jane; and the wretched suf- 
ferer at the stake scarcely endured more anguish. like manj 
othersi she saw in his fate a prelude of the storm that was to 
follow ; and passed the whole of the night in prayer, that the 
duager mi£;ht be arerted. She prayed also, earnestly and 
imcerely, uutt a like death might be hers, if it would prore 
lioneficial to her faith, and prevent further prosecution. 
■ Que day, shortly after this event, the jailer made his 
appearance at an imwonted hour, and throwine; himself at her 
feet, informed her that after a severe struggle with himself, 
ho was determined to hberate her ; and ihat he would not 
only throw open her prison-door that night, but would find 
' means to set ner free nrom the Tower. When he concluded* 
Jane, who had listened to his proposal with extreme surprise, 
at once, though with the utmost thankfulness, declined it. 
" You would break ifour trust, and I mine" she observed, 
"were I to accept your offer. But it would be useless. 
Whither should 1 fly-— what should I do were I at large P 
No, friend, I cannot for a moment indulge the thought. If 
that door should be opened to me, I would proceed to the 
queen's furesence, and beseech her highness to brin^ me to 
speedy trial. That is all the favour I deserve, or desire." 

" Well, madam>" replied the jailer, in accents of deep dis- 
appointment, " since I may not have my wish and set you 
S^, I will at once resign my post." 

*' Nbj, do not so, I oeseech you, good fnend,'* returned 
Jane, ** that were to do me an udLindness, which I am sure 
you would willingly avoid, by exposing me to the harsh treat- 
ment of some one less friendly-disposed towards me than 
yourself, from whom I have always experienced compassion 
and attention." 

y Foul befal me if I did not show you such, sweet lady !" 
eried the jailer. 

"Your nature is kindly, sir," pursued Jane; '*and as I 
must needs continue a captive, so I pray you show your re- 

Srd by continuing my jailer. It gladdens me to think I 
ye a jfriend so neai." 

**As you will, madam," rejoined the man, sorrowfully. 
^ Yet» I beseech you, pause ere you reject my offer. An 
opportunity of escape now presents itseli, wluch may never 
occur again. If you will consent to fly, I will attend you, 
and act as your faithful follower." 

** Think me not insensible to your devotion, good Mend, 
if I once more decline it/' returned Jane* in a tone t^AS^k 
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showed that her resolution was taken. ''I cannot fiyr-r^ 
have ties that bind me more securely than those strong w^aJtli 
and grated windows. Were the <jueen to give me the ranjg^ 
of the fortress — nay, of the city without it, 1 should coiisj^^ 
myself equally her captive. rTo, worthy friend, w© n^f|( 
remain as we are." 

Seeing remonstrance was in vain, the man, ashamed of ib^ 
emotion he could neither control nor conceal, silently w\^ 
drew. The subject was never renewed, and though he acjbeil 
with every consideration towards his illustrious captiv^^M 
did not relax in any of his duties. -[^j 

Pull three months having elapsed since Jane's confinanpent 
commenced, on the first of November her jailer inform^ Jl;^ 
that her trial woidd take place in Guildhall on the day 1^ 
one following. To his inquiry whether she desired to niiike 
any preparations, she answered in the negative. 

** The ofience I have committed," she said, " is known. tp 
all. I shall not seek to palliate it. Justice will take i^ 
course. Will my husband oe tried with me P" 

" Undoubtedly, madam," replied the jailer. 

" May I be permitted to conifer with him beforehand P".Bii^ 
asked. 

" I grieve to say, madam, that the queen's orders are ibo 
the contrary," returned the jailer. " lou will not meet J|im 
till you are placed at the bar before your judges." 

" Since it may not be, I must resign myself contentedly to 
her majesty's decrees. Leave me, sir. Olioughts press upoa 
mo so painfully that I would fain be alone." 

" The queen's confessor is without, madam. He bade me 
say he would speak with you." 

" He vises strange ceremony, methinks," replied Janeu 
**He would fonneny enter my prison without saying. By 
your leave : but since he allows me a choice in the matter, X 
shall not hesitate to decline his visit. If I may not confer 
with my husband, there is none other whom I desire to aetfJ^ 

" But he is the bearer of a message from her majesty^" 
urged the jailer. 

" If he is resolved to see me, I cannot prevent it," replied 
Jane. " But if I have the power to hinder his coming» he 
shall not do so." 

*' I will communicate your wish to him, madam>" rallied 
the jailer, retiring. 

Accordingly, he told Feckenham that his charse WM in no 
mood to listen to him, and the confessor departed. 

The third of November, the day appointed for Jane's trial. 

Of well 08 for that of her husbsuad, and of Cranmor, arch- 

bkhop of Canterbury, was chax«u(i\Asn2.Qd \>^ >innaual gloom. 
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oren for the season. A dense fog arose from the river and 
ispread itself over the ramparts, the summits of wliidi could 
Mastelj bo discerned bv those beneath them. The sentinels 
I^Jadng to and fro looked, like phantoms, and the whole fortress 
urttB speedily enveloped in a tawny-coloured vapour. Jane 
l£sd arrayea herself betimes, and sat in expectation of the 
summons with a book before her, but it became so dark that 
ftte was oompelled to lay it aside. The tramp of armed men 
ilii^Qt of the building in which she was lodged, and other 
fidonds that reached her, convinced her that some of tho 
it/batmen were being led forth; but she had to wait long 
before her own turn came. She thought more — much more 
•i-ii^ beholding her husband, than of the result of the trial, 
loi^ her heart throbbed as any chance footstep reached her 
cftor, from the idea that it might be his. 

An hour after this, the door of her chamber was unbarred, 
and .two officers of the guard in corslets and steel cap» 
appeared, and commanded her to follow them. Without a 
moment's hesitation, she arose, and was about to pass through. 
the door when the jailer prostrated himself before her, and 
pressing the hand she kmdly extended to him to his lips, 
^^ressed in faltering tones a hope that she might not be 
brought back to his custody. Jane shook her head, smiled. 
taxAUj, and passed on. 

Issuing from ±he structure, she found a largo band of hal* 
berdiers drawn out to escort her. One stern figure arrested. 
her attention, and recalled the mysterious terrors she had. 
formerly experienced. This was ifightgall, who by E/cnard's. 
influence had been raised to the post of gentleman-jailer. 
He carried the fatal axe — its handle supported by a leathern 
pouch passed over his shoulders. The edge was turned from 
fie*, as was the custom on proceeding to trial. A shudder 
pmed over her frame as her eye fell on the implement of 
death, connectied as it was with her former alarms ; but she 
2ri.Ve no further sign of trepidation, and took the place 
^^tfsigned her by the officers. The train was then put in 
m6tion, and proceeded at a slow pace past the White Tower, 
down the descent leading to the Bloody Tower. NightgalL 
tttirched a few paces before her, and Jane, though she strove 
tb i^flon herself out of her fears, could not repress a certain 
misgiving at his propinquity. 

'fte gateway of the Bloody Tower, through T\hlch tho 
advanced guard w^ now passing, is perhaps one of the most 
-irtrikiDg remnants of ancient architecture to be met with in 
the fortress. Its dark and gloomy archway, bristling witK 
the iron teeth of the portcullis, and resembling some hug;e 
tKfenovLB monster, with jaws wide opened "to ^c^ovsxWa^'cs^v 
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well accords wiiih its Ol-omened name, deriyed^ as Vefeitf 
stated, from the structure above it being the supposed sceno 
of the murder of the youthful princes. 

Erected in the reign of Edward the Third, this gateway it 
upwards of thirty feet in length, and fifteen in widui. It nas 
a vaulted roof, supported by groined arches, and embellished 
with moulded trac^ of great beauty. At the period of thsf 
chronicle, it was defended at either extremity oy a massivB 
oak portal, strengthened by plates of iron and broad-headed 
nails, and a huge portcullis. Of these defences those at Hia 
south are still left. On the eastern side, concealed by the 
leaf of the gate when opened, is an arched doorway, com- 
municating with a flight of spiral stone steps leading to the 
chambers above, in which is a machine for working the port- 
cullis. 

By this time Jane had reached the centre of the arch, when 
the gate was suddenly pushed aside, and Feckenham stepped 
from behind it. On his appearance, word was given bv the 
two captains, who marched with their drawn swords in nand 
on either 'side of the prisoner, to the train to halt. The com- 
mand was instantly obeyed. Nightgall paused a few feet in 
advance of Jane, and grasping his fatal weapon, threw a 
stealthy glance over his kfb shoulder to ascertain the cause of 
the interruption. 

" What would you, reverend sirP" said Jane, halting with 
the others, and adoressing Feckenham, who advanced towards 
her, holding in his hand a piece ot parchment to which a large 
seal was attached. 

*' I would save you, daughter," replied the confessor. *' I 
here bring you the queen's pardon." 

"Is it unconditional, reverend sirP" demanded Jane, coldly. 

"The sole condition annexed to it is your reconciliation 
with the church of Rome," replied Feckenham. 

" Then I at once reject it," rejoined Jane, firmly. " I hare 
already told you I should prefer deatii a thousand-fold to any 
violation of my conscience ; and neither persuasion nor force 
shall compel me to embrace a religion opposed to the gospel 
of our Saviour, and which, in common with all his true 
disciples, I hold in utter abhorrence. I take all here to 
witness that such are my sentiments — that I am an earnest 
and zealous, though unworthy member of the Protestant 
church — and that I am fully prepared to seal my faith with 
my blood." \ 

A slight murmur of approbation arose from the guard, 
which, however, was instantly checked by the officers. 

** And I Kkewise take all here to witness," rejoined Fecken- 
'Aoi/iiiAjpadroicey^'thataMLvad ftee i^axdon is offered 
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yoa 1>y our gracious qaeen^ whom you liaye so grieyoiisly 
offended, that no one except a princess of her tender and 
compassionate natnre wonld nave overlooked it; coupled only 
with a condition which it is her assured belief will conduce 
as much to your eternal welfare as to your temporal. It has 
been made a reproach to our church by its enemies, that it 
seeks to win converts by severity and restraint. That the 
diarge is un^Dunded her highness s present merciful conduct 
proves. We seek to save Ihe souls of our opponents, however 
endangered by heresy, alive ; and our first attempts are ever 
gtoile. If these fail, and we are compelled to have recourse 
to harsher measures, is it our fault, or the fault of those who 
resist usP Thus, in your own case, madam — ^here, on the 
way to a trial the issue of which all can foresee, the arm of 
mercy is stretched out to you and to your husband, on a con- 
dition which, if you were not benighted in error, you would 
recognise as an additional grace, — and yet you turn it aside." 

" The sum of her majesty's mercy is this," replied Jane ; 
" she would kill my soul to preserve my body. I care not for 
the latter, but I regard the former. Were I to embrace 
your faith, I should renounce all hopes of heaven. Are you 
answered, sirP" 

"I am," replied Feckenham. "But oh! madam," he 
added, fallinff at her feet, *' believe not that I urge you to 
compliance Scorn any unworthy motive. My zeal for your 
salvation is hearty and sincere. 

*' I doubt it not, sir," rejoined Jane. " And I thank you 
lor your solicitude." 

" Anger not the queen by a refusal," proceeded Fecken- 
ham : — *' anger not heaven, whose minister I am, by a blind 
and obstinato rejection of the truth, but secure the &vour of 
bothyour earthly and your celestial judge by compliance." 

*" I should indeed anger heaven were I to listen to yoa 
ftirther," replied Jane. " Gentlemen," she added, turning to 
the officers, " I pray you proceed. The tribunal to which you 
are about to conduct me waits for us." 

Feckenham arose, and would have given utterance to the 
dsntmciation that rose to his lips, had not Jane's gentle look 
prerentod him. Bowing his head upon his breast, he wilh- 
drew, while the procession proceeded on its course, in the same 
order as before. 

On reaching the bulwark gate, Jane was placed in a litter, 
stationed there for her reception, and conveyed through vast 
crowds of spectators, who, however, were unable to obtain even 
a glimpse of her to Guildhall, where she was immediatelr 
brought before her judees. The siffht of her husband stana- 
ing S the bar, guarded by two hcdbeidiei«,7^€^ ixy^^^^ 
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powered her; but she was immediately re-assured by bia caboHf 
collected, and even bau^bty demeanour. He cast a ainijle 
glance of the deepest aSection at her, and then fixed his gOEO 
upon the Marquis of Winchester, high treasurer of the r^ilin, 
vino officiated as chief judge. 

On the left of Lord Gufiford Dudley, on a lower plaifono, 
stood his faithful esquire, Cuthbert uholmondeley, charged 
with abetting him in his treasonable practices. A vacant 
place on this side of her husband was allotted to Jaogie. 
Cranmer, having already been tried and attainted, was re- 
moved. The proceedings were soon ended, for the arraigned 
parties confessed their indictments, and judgment was pro- 
nounced upon them. Before they were removed, Lord Gruilibrd 
turned to nis consort, and said in a low voice — " Be of good 
cheer, Jane. No ill will befal you. Our judges will speedily 
take our places." 

Jane looked at him for a moment, as if she did not com- 
prehend his meaning, and then replied in th^ same tone*^*' I 
only required to see vou so resigned to your fate, my dear 
lord, to make me wholly indifferent to mine. May we mount 
the scaffold together with as much firmness !" 

" We shall mount the throne together — ^not the scaffold, 
Jane," rejoined Dudley, significantly. 

** Ha !" exclaimed Jane, perceiving from his speech that he 
meditated some new project. 

Further discourse was not, however, allowed her, for at 
this moment she was separated from her husband by the 
halberdiers, who led her to l^e litter in which she was canied 
back to the Tower. 

Left to herself within her prison-chamber, she revolved 
Dudley's mysterious words; and though she could not divine 
their precise import, she felt satisfied that he cherished some 
hope of rejplacing her on the throne. So far from this oon- 
lecture affording her comfort, it deeply distressed her — and 
for the first time for a lone period her constancy was shakai. 
When her jailer visited her, he found her in the deepest 
affliction. 

" Alas ! madam," he observed, in a tone of great commise- 
ration, *' I have heard the result of your trial, out the queen 
may yet show you compassion." 

" It is not for myseli I lament," returned Jane, raising her 
head, and drying her tears, " but for my husband." 

" Her majesty's clemency may be extended towards him 
likewise," remarked the jailer. 

" Not so," returned Jane, " we have both offended her too 
deeply for forgiveness, and justice requires that we should 
Expiate our offence with our lives. ]3ut you mistake me. 
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fr*end. It is not beeanse my hueband is condemned as a 
traitor that I grieve ; but because he still nourishes vain and 
a^iring thoughts. I will trust you, knowing that you aro 
:irorthy of confidence. If you can find means of communi- 
cating with Lord Guilford Dudley for one moment, t«ll him 
I enl^reat him to abandon all hopes of escape, or of restoration 
to his fallen state, and earnestly implore him to think only of 

;tbat everlasting kingdom which we snail soon inherit together. 

WiUyoudolSisr 

• ■ ^'iussuredl^, madam, if I can accomplish it with safety,'* 

veplied the jmler. 

" " Add also," pursued Jane, " that if Mary would resign her 

: throne to me, Iwoukl not ascend it." « 

- *' I will not fail, madam," rejoined the jailer. 

,. Just as he was about to depart, steps were heard on the 
staircase, and Sir Henry Bedingfeld, attended by a couple of 
halberdiers, entered the chamber. He held a scroll of parch- 
ment in his hand. 

. :** You are ihe bearer of my death-warrant, I perceive, sir," 
laid Jane, rising at his approach, but without displaying any 
emotion. 

"On the contrary, madam," returned Sir Henry, kindly, 
" it rejoices me to say that I am a bearer of her majesty's 
paxdon." 

" Clogged by the condition of my becoming a Catholic, I 
presumer" rejoined Jane, disdainfuUy. 
: ' " Clogged by no condition," replied Bedingfeld, ** except 
that of your living in retirement." 

Jane could scarcely credit her senses, and she looked sobe- 

.. vildered that the kmght repeated what he had said, 
i *^ And my husbaaid P" demanded Jane, eagerly. 
.■:** He too is freej" replied Bedingfeld ; '* and on the same 
tormfl as yourself. You are both at liberty to quit the Tower 

•118, soon as you think proper. Lord Guilford Dudley has 
aldaady.been apprised of her highnesses clemency, and will 

:|(Mn. you here in a few minutes." 

Jane heard no more. The sudden revulsion of feeling pro- 

-dooed by this joyful intelligence was too much for her; and 

. uttering a faint cry, the 8suik senseless into the arms of the 
old knight. 
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xxn. 

or JANE'S BETUBN TO BIOK HOUSE ; AND OF HEB ENDEATOUBS TO DIS- 
SUADE HER HUSBAND FROM JOINING THE CONSPIRACY AOAIMflr 
QUEEN MARY. 

That night Lord Guilford Dudley and Jane, attended by 
Cliolmondeley, who was included in the pardon, left the 
Tower, and repaired to Sion House. On finding herself once 
more restored to freedom, and an inmate of the house she 
loved so well, Jane was completely prostrated. Joy was 
more difficult to bear than affliction ; and the firmness that 
had sustained her throughout her severest trials now altogether 
forsook h^r. But a few davs brought back her calmness, and 
she poured forth her heartfelt thanks to that beneficent Being 
who had restored her to so much felicity. Measureless con- 
tent seemed hers, and as she traversed the long galleries and 
halls of the ancient mansion — as she wandered through itai 

garden walks, — or by the river's side — she felt that even in 
er proudest moment she had never known a tithe of the hap- 
piness she now experienced. 

Day after day flew rapidly by, and pursuing nearly the 
same course she had adopted in prison, she never allowed an 
hour to pass that was not profitably employed. But she 
observed with concern that her husband did not share her 
happiness. He grew moody and discontented, and became 
far more reserved than she had heretofore known him. Shun- 
ning her society, he secluded himself in his chamber, to which 
he admitted no one but Chohnondeley. 

This conduct Jane attributed in some degree to the eff^ 
produced upon his spirits by the reverse of fortune he had 
sustained, and by his long imprisonment. But she could not 
help fearing, though he did not confide the secrets of his 
bosom to her, that ne still cherished the project he had darkly 
hinted at. She was confirmed in this opmion by the frequent 
visits of her father, who like her husband, had an anxioos 
look, and by other guests who arrived at nightfall, and de- 
parted as secretly as they came. 

As soon as this conviction seized h^, she determined, at tile 
hazard of incurring his displeasure, to speak to her husband 
on the subject ; and accordingly, one oav, when he entered 
her room with a moodier brow than usual, she remarked, " I 
have observed with much uneasiness, dear Dudley, that ever 
since our release from imprisonment, a graduaUy-inoreasing 
gloom has taken ^ssession of you. You shun my regards, 
and avoid my society, — nay, you do not even converse with 
me, unless I wring a few reluctant answers from yoo. To what 
mngt I attxihute this change P" 
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"To anything bnt want of affection for you, dear Jane," 
repb'ed Dudley, with a melancholy smile, while he fondly 
pressed her hand. " You had once secrets from me, it is my 
turn to retaliate, and be mysterious towards you." 

" You will not supposed me influenced by idle curiosity if 
I entreat to be admitted to your confidence, my dear lord," 
replied Jane. ** Seeing jou thus oppressed with care, and 
knowing how much rehef is afforded by sharing the burthen 
with another, I urge you, for your own sake, to impart the 
cause of your anxiety to me. If I cannot giye you counsel, I 
can sympathy." 

Dudley shook his head, and made a slight effort to change 
the c(HiTersation. 

" I will not be turned from my purpose," persisted Jane ; 
" I am the truest friend you have on earth, and deserve to be 
trusted." 

" I would trust you, Jane, if I dared," replied Dudley. 

"Dared!" she echoed. "What is there that a husband 
dares not confide to his wife P" 

" In this instance much," answered Dudley; "nor can I 
tell you what occasions the gloom you have noticed, until I 
have your pliehted word that you will not reveal au^ht I may 
sbjy to you. And further, that you will act according to my 
wishes." 

" Dudley," returned Jane gravely, "your demand convinces 
me that my suspicions are correct. What need of binding me 
to secrecy, and exacting my obedience, unless you are acting 
wrongfuliT, and desire me to do so likewise P Shall I teU why 
▼en fear I should divulge your secret — ^why you are appre- 
hensive I should hesitate to obey your commands P You are 
plotting against the queen, and dread I should interfere with 
you." 

" I have no such fears," replied Dudley, sternly. 

"Then you own that I am right P" cried Jane, anxiously. 

"You are so far right," replied Dudley, "that I am re- 
solved to depose Mary, and restore you to the throne, of 
which she has unjustiiy deprived you." 

" Not unjustly, Dudley, for she is the rightful queen, and 
I fvaa an usurper," replied Jane. " But oh ! my dear, dear 
lord, can you have the ingratitude — for I will use no harsher 
term — to requite her clemency thus P" 

" I owe hef no thanks," replied Dudley, fiercely. " I have 
solicited no grace from her, and if she has pardoned me, it 
was of her own free will. It is part of her present policy to 
affect the merciful. But she showed no mercy towards my 
father." 

"And does not your present cou&ucXi, ^•e^xTix^S^K^^^^^'^^ 

T 2 
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how necessary it is for princes, who would preserve their 
government undisturbed, to shut their hearts to compassion P** 
returned Jane. " You will fail in this enterprise if you proceed 
in it. And even I, who love you most, and am most earnest 
for your happi^iess and honour, do not desire it to succeed. It 
is based upon injustice, and will have no support from the 
right-mindfed." 

" Tush !" cried Dudley, impatiently. ** I well knew you 
would oppose my project, and therefore I would not reveiu it 
to you. jf ou shall be ^ueen in spite of yourself." 

" Never again," rejomed Jane, mournfully ; — " never ajcwn 
shall my brow be pressed by that fatal circlet. Oh ! if it 'is 
for me you are about to engage in this wild and desperate 
scheme, learn that even if it succeeded, it will be futile. 
JS'othing should ever induce me to mount the throne again ; 
nor, if I am permitted to occupy it, to quit this calm retreat. 
Be persuaded by me, dear Dudley. Abandon your project. 
If you persist in it, I shall scarcely feel justified in withhold- 
ing it from the queen." 

" How, madam," exclaimed Dudley, sternly; '•'would you 
destroy your husband P" 

" I would save him," replied Jane. 

"A plague upon your zeal!" cried Dudley, fiercely. "If 
I thought you capable of such treachery, I would ensure your 
silence." 

" And if I thought you capable, dear Dudley, of such black 
treason to a sovereign to whom you owe not merely loyalty 
and devotion, but life itself, no consideration of affection, still 
less intimidation, should prevent me from disclosing it, so that 
I might spare you the commission of so foul a crime." 

** Do so, then," replied Dudley, in a taunting tone. ** Seek 
Mary 's presence. Tell her that your husband and his brothers 
are engaged in a plot to place you on the throne. Tell her 
that your two uncles the Lords John and Thomas Grey, are 
conspiring with them — that your father, the Duke of Safil^, 
is the promoter, the leader, of the design." 

'* My father !" exclaimed Jane, with a' look of inexpressible 
anguish. 

" Add that the Earl of Devon, Sur Thomas Wyat, Throck- 
morton, Sir Peter Carew, and a hundred others, are leagued 
together to prevent the spread of popery in this country — to 
cast off the Spanish yoke, with whicn tne people are threatened, 
and to place a Protestant monarch on tne throne. Tell her 
tliis, and bring your husband — ^your father — ^your whole race 
—to the block. Tell her this, and you, the pretended cham- 
pion of the gospel, will prove yourself its worst foe. Tell her 
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tliig — enable her to crusli the rising reLellion, and Enp^land is 
delivered to ^e domination of Spain — to the inquisition — to 
the rule of the pope — to idolatrous oppression. rTovr, go and 
tell her this." 

"Dudley, Dudley," exclaimed Jane, in a troubled tone, 
*' you put evil thoughts into my head — ^you tempt me sorely." 
^ "I tempt you only to stand between your religion and the 
danger with which it is menaced," returned her husband. 
•* Since the meeting of parliament, Mary's designs are no 
longer doubtM; and her meditated union with Philip of 
9pain has stricken terror into the hearts of all good Protes- 
tfwts. A bloody and terrible season for our church is at 
liand, if it be not averted. And it can only be averted by the 
removal of the bigoted queen who now fills the throne.' 

" There is much truth in what you say, Dudley," replied 
Jane, burstini^ into tears. " Christ's faitlmd flock are indeed 
in fearful penl; but bloodshed and rebellion will not set them 
right. Jtfary is our liege mistress, and if we rise against her 
we commit a grievous sin against heaven, and a crime against 
the state." 

" Crime or not," replied Dudley, "the English nation will 
: never endure a Spanish yoke nor submit to the supremacy of 
the see of Bome. Jane, I now tell you that this plot may be 
revealed — may be defeated; but another will be instantly 
hatched, for the minds of all true Englishmen are discon- 
.tented, and Mary will never maintain her sovereignty while 
idle professes this hateful faith, and holds to her resolution of 
• iweddinff a foreign pnnce." 

■ •• If tiiis be so, still I have no title to the throne," rejoined 
Jane. ^ The Pnncess Elizabeth is next in succession, and a 
. Rotestant." 

" I need scarcely remind you," replied Dudley, " that the 
act just passed, annulling the divorce of Henrv the Eighth 
from Catherine of Arragon, has annihilated Elizabeth's claims, 
by rendering her fllegitimate. Besides, she has, of late, shown 
s disnosition to embrace her sister's creed." 
" "It may be so given out — ^nay, she may encourage the 
notion herself," re]^ed Jane; "but I know Elizabeth too 
well to believe for a moment she could abandon her faith." 

•* It is enough for me she has feigned to do so," replied 

' iDudley, " and by this means alienated her party. On you, 

Jane, the people's hopes are fixed. Do not disappoint them." 

" Cease to importune me further, my dear lord. I cannot 
govern myself— still less, a great nation." 

" You shall occupy the throne, and entrust the reina Q>t 
government to me," observed Dudley. 
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" There your ambitious designs peep forth, my lord," re- 
joined Jane. " It is for yourself, not for me you are plotting, 
you would be king." 

" I would," returned Dudley. " There is no need to mask 
my wishes now." 

" Sooner than this shall be," rejoined Jane, severely, " I 
will hasten to Whitehall, and warn Mary of her danger." 

"Do so," replied Dudley, "and take your last farewell of 
me. You are aware of the nature of the plot — of the nameg 
and object of those concerned in it. Beveal aU^-make youf 
own terms with the queen. Bat think not you can check ii, 
"We have gone too far to retreat. When the royal guardi 
come hither to convey me to the Tower, they will not find 
their prey, but they will soon hear of me. You will precipi« 
tate measures, but you will not prevent them. Go, madam." 

" Dudley," replied Jane, falling at his feet — " by your lo¥6 
for me — by your allegiance to your sovereign — ^by your duty 
to your Maker — ^by every consideration that weighs witii you 
•-^1 implore you to relinquish your design." 

" I have already told you my fcced determination, madam," 
he returned, repulsing her. " Act as you think proper." 

Jane arose and warned slowly towards the door. Pudley 
laid his hand upon his sword, half drew it, and then thrusting 
it back into the scabbard, muttered between his ground teedi, 
** No, no— let her go. She dares not betray me. ' 

As Jane reached the door, her strength miled her, and uhd 
caught against the hanffin^s for support. "Dudley/* sbe 
murmured, " help me — ^1 famt." 

In an instant, he was by her side. 

" You cannot betray your husband P" I^ said^ catching hat 
in his arms. 

" I cannot— I cannot," she murmured, as her head fell upon 
his bosom. 

Jane kept her husband's secret. But her own peace of mini 
was utterly gone. Her walks — ^her studies — ^her oocupationf 
had no longer any charms for her. Even devotion had \o9jt 
its solace. She could no longer examine her breast as hereto- 
fore — no longer believe herself reproachless ! She f^t ah^ 
was an accessory to the great crime about to be committed i 
and with a sad presentiment of the result, she became a prey 
to grief, — almost to despair* 
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xxin. 

Hov xrr VAS hcpbisoned in the concttablb toweb ; asd bow hk 

▼AS WEDDED TO THE *' SCAVENGER'S DAUOHTEB.** 

pEBSUADiNa himself that his capture was matter of jest, Xit 
kept up his braggadooio air an<i gait, imtil he foond himself 
within a few paces of the Constable Tower, — a fortification 
•itnated on the east of the White Tower, and resembling in 
its style of architectore, though somewhat smaller in size, the 
eorresponding structore on the west, the Beanchamp Tower. 
As Nightgall pointed to this building, and told him with a 
malicious grin that it was destined to be ^his lodging, the 
dwarfs countenance fell. All his heroism forsook him ; and 
easting a half-angry, half-fearful look at his guards, who were 
laughmff loudly at ius terrors, he darted suddenly backwards, 
ana made towards a door in the north-east turret of the White 
Tower. 

NightgaU and the guards, not contemplating any such 
attempt, were taken completely by surprise, but unmediately 
started after him. Dairting between the legs of the sentinel 
stationed at the entrance of the turret, who laughingly pre- 
sented his partizan at him, Xit hurried up the circular stair- 
case 'leading to the roof. His pursuers were quickly after 
lum, shoutiDg to him to stop, and threatening to punish him 
aeyerely when they caught nun. But the louder the]^ shouted, 
tbe swifter the dwarf fled ; and, being endowed with extra- 
ordinary agility, arrived, in a few seconds, at the doorway 
leading to the roof. Here half-a-dozen soldiers, summoned 
"bj the cries, were assembled to stop the fugitiye. On seeing 
Xit^ with whose person they were well acquainted — ^never 
supposing he could be the runaway, — ^they inquired what was 
Hke matter. 

« The prisoner ! the prisoner 1" shouted Xit, instantly per- 
ociriag their mistake, and pushing through them, *' Where is 
be P What hare you done with him P" 

" No one has passed us," replied the soldiers. " Who is itP" 

" Lawrence KWhtgall," replied Xit, keeping as clear of them 
as he could. " He has been arrested by an order &om the 
pmy-oouncil, and has escaped." 

At this moment, Nightgall made his appearance, and was 
instantly seized by the soldiers. An explanation quickly 
ensued, but, in the meantime, Xit had flown across the root, 
and reaching the opposite turret at the south-east angle, 
sprang upon the platform, and clambering up the side of th^ 
buildmg at the hazard of his neck, contrived to squeeze him- 
self through a loophole. 

We hare liim safe enough," ciied one oi Vke ^^^«t»> ^»i\i» 
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witnessed Xit'a manoeuvre. " Here is the tey of tlie door 
opening into that turret, and he cannot get below." 

So saying, he unlocked the door and admitted the whole 
party into a small square chamber, in one corner of which was 
the arched entrance to a flight of stone steps. Up these ther 
mounted, and as they gained the room above, they perceired 
the agile mannikin creeping through the embrasure. 

" Have a care !" roared NightgaS, who beheld this proeeefU 
ing with astonishment ; " you will fall into the court below, 
and be dashed to pieces." 

Xit replied by a loud laugh, and disappeared. Wheb 
Kightgall gained the outlet, he could see nothing of him, aatcl 
after calling to him for some time and receiving no answer, 
the party adjourned to the leads, where they found he had 
gained the cupola of the turret, and having clambered up the 
vane, had seated himself in the crown by which it was sur- 
mounted. In this elevated and, as he fancied, secure position, 
he derided his pursuers, and snapping off a piece of the iroo- 
work, threw it at Nightgall, and with so good an aim that it 
struck him in the face. 

A council of war was now held, and it was resolved to 
summon the fugitive to surrender, when, if he refused to 
complv, means must be taken to dislodge him. Meanwhile, 
the object df this consultation had been discovered f^NMBa 
below. His screams and antics had attracted the atten- 
tion of a large crowd, among whom were his friends the 
fiants. Alarmed at his arrest, they had followed to see wltet 
ecame of him, and were passing tne foot of the turret at the 
very moment when he had readied its summit. Xit isime- 
diately recognised them, and hailed them at the top of his 
voice. At nrst they were unable to make out whenee the 
noise proceeded; but at length, Gog, chancing to kx>k up, 
perceived the dwarf, and pointed him out to his oomiwnioitt. 

Xit endeavoured to explain his situation, and to inauoe the 
giants to rescue him ; but they could not hear what he said, 
and only laughed at his gestures and vociferations. Night- 
gall now called to him in a peremptory tone to come do^ihi. 
JLit refused, and pointing to the crown in which he wn 
seated, screamed, " I have won it, and am determined not to 
resign it. I am now in the loftiest position in the Tower. 
Let him bring me down who can." 

"I will TO no longer trifled with," roared Nightgall. 
•* Lend me your arquebuss, Winwike. If there is no otheor 
way of dislodging that mischievous imp, I will shoot him as 
I would a jackdaw." 

Seeing he was in earnest, Xit thought flt to capitulate. A 
i'ope waa thrown him wbicli \ie i«AXe\i<&^ \o the vane, and 
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after bowing to the assemblage, waving bis can to the giants, 
and performing a few other antics, he slidca down to the 
leads in safety. He was then seized by Nightgall, and though 
he poromised to march as before between his guards, and 
make no farther attempt to escape, he was carried, much to 
his discomfiture — ^for even in his worst scrapes he had an eye 
to eflfect— to the Constable Tower, and locked up in the lower 
diamber. 

** So, it has come to this," he cried, as the door was barred 
outside by Nightgall, " I am now a state prisoner in the 
Tower. Well, I only share the fate of all court favourites 
«Bd ^eat men— of the Dudleys, the Eochfords, the Howards, 
the NeviUs, the Courtenays, and many others whose names 
do not occur to me. I ought rather to rejoice than be cast 
down that I am thus distinguished. But what will be the 
result of it ? Perhaps, I shaU be condemned to the block. 
If I am, what matter P I always understood from Mauger 
that decapitation was an easy death — and then what a crowd 
there will be to witness viy execution — ^Xit*s execution — the 
execution of the famous dwarf of the Tower ! The Duke of 
Northumberland's will be nothing to it. With what an air I 
shall ascend the steps — ^how I sh^ bow to the assemblage — 
how I shall raise up Mauger when he bends his lame leg to 
ask my . forgiveness — how I shall pray with the priest — 
address the assemblage — take off my ruff and doublet, and 
adjust my head on the block ! One blow and all is over. 
One blow — sometimes, it takes two or three — ^but Mauger 
miderstands his business, and my neck will be easily divided. 
That's one advantage, among others, of being a dwarf. But 
to return to my execution. It will be a glorious death, and 
die worthy of me. I have half a mind to con over what I 
ij^uall say to the assembled multitude. Let me see. Hold ! 
it ooeurs to me that I shall not be seen for the railing. I 
must beg Mauger to allow me to stand on the block. I make 
no doubt he wUl indulge me — if not, I will not forgive him. 
I have witnessed several executions, but I never yet beheld 
what I should call a really good death. I must try to realize 
■my own notions. But I am getting on a little too fast. I 
am neither examined, nor sentenced yet. Examined ! that 
. reminds me of the rack. I hope they won't torture me. To 
be beheaded is one thing — ^to be tortured another. I could 
bear anything in public, where there are so many people to 
look at me, and applaud me — ^but in private it is quite another 
affair. The very sight of the rack would throw me into fits. 
And then suppose I should be sentenced to be burnt, like 
JEdward Underhill — ^no, I woiCt suppose that fot ^ TStfsai!a&« 
It makes me quite hot to think o£ it, 1oc^>S!a»X.lu'^^s^,\a\i^ 
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lediMigd Inrthe liopeof imnk and dignitr hdd oat to ma ligf 
the Fieocm ambiittdofr, to embaik in pfoto idiick place ma 
in snch jeoperdj af this ! Hoirerer, I will rereal noliiiBg. 
I will be true to mj empk^er." 

Communing thai with hmiselt Xife paced to and fro withm 
his priion, wnieh wai a tolerabljr spacioaa uaitment» aemiU 
eiieiuar in fom, and hairing deep recesiea in ue walk, whiflh 
were of great thickneaa. As ne glanced aroond, an idea 
occnrred to him. ** Ererj prisoner of oonseqnenee confined 
within the Tower earres lus name on the waDa," he aaid. 
*' I must earre mine, to aerre as a memorial of my impriaoo* 
ment." 

The only implement leffc him was his dagger, and uain^ it 
instead oi a cnisel, he earred, in a few honra, the following 
inscrqrtiony in characters nearly as large as himself :«— 




By the tnne he had finished his work, he was reminded hj 
a damorons monitor within him, that he had had no sapper, 
and he recalled with agonizing; distinctness the many fi^onons 
mesls he had oonsomed with his friends the giants. Mia had 
not eren ike common prisoners' £are, a ]oa£ and a cop oC 
water, to cheer him. 

** Surely they cannot intend to starFe me," he thoo^t* 
'' I will knock at the door and try whether any one is with- 
out." But though he thumped with all his might against it, 
no answer was returned. Indignant at this treatment, he 
began to rail against the giants, as if they had been the cansa 
of his misfortunes. 

" Why do they not come to deliver meP" he cried, in a 
peevish voice. ^ '* The least they could do would be to bring 
me some provisions. But, I warrant me, they have forgotten 
their poor famishing dwarf, while they are satisfying ^eir 
own inordinate appetitites. What would I give for a slioe of 
Hairun's wild boar now I The bare idea of it makes my 
mouth water. But the recollection of a feast is a ^oor stay 
for a hungry stomach. Cruel Og I barbarous Grog I inhuman 
MagOf^I where are ye nowP Insensible that ye are to the 
situation of your friend, who would have been the first to 
Jook aftey you had ye beea yjailaaely ciicumstanoed I 'V^iere 
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an JBf I fttf-^HrappiiiK with Peter Tnubni, or Eibald, or hi 
our lodging in the Sjward Tower P Wherever ye are, I 
make no doubt you have plenty to eat, whereas I, your best 
firiend, who would have been your patron, if I had been raised 
to the dignity promised by De Noailles — am all but starving. 
It cannot be — ^hilloah! nilloah! help!" And he kicked 
mssittnat the door as if his puny efforts would burst it open. 
**7Eh» queen cannot be aware of my situation. She shall 
hfisrofit— buthowr 

PerpLeadng himself how to accomplish this, he flung himself 
on a straw mattress in one corner, which, together with a 
b^ich and a small table, constituted the sole fi^niture of the 
room, and in a short time fell asleep. He was disturbed by 
tiie loud jarring of a door, and starting to his feet, perceived 
that two men nad entered the room, one of whom bore a 
lantern, which he held towards him. In this person Xit at 
once recognised Nightgall; and in the other, as he drew 
nearer, Wolfytt, the sworn tormentor. The grim looks of 
the latter so terrified Xit, that he fell back on the mattress in 
an ecstasy of apprehension. His fnght seemed to afford 
great amusement to the cause of it, for he burst into a coarse 
loud laugh that made the roof ring again. His merriment 
rather restored the dwarf, who ventured to inquire, in a 
piteous accent, whether they had brought him any supper. 

•*Ay, ay I" rejoined Wcufytt, with a grin. "Follow us, 
and you shall have a meal that shall serve you for some days 
to oome." 

** Beadily," replied Xit. " I am excessively hungry, and 
began to think I was quite for^otten."^ 

" We have been employed in making all ready for you," 
rejoined Wolfytt. " We were taken a little by surprise. It 
b not often we have such a prisoner as you." 

'*I should think not/' returned Xit, whose vanity was 
ttekled by the remark. " I was determined to let posterity 
know that one dwarf had been confined within the Tower* 
Bring your lantern this way. Master I^ightgall, and you will 
perceive I have already carved my name on the wall. 

■*' So I see," growled Nightgall, holding the light to the in- 
scription. " Bring him along, Wolfytt." 

" He wiU not need, sir," returned Xit, with dignity. " I 
am ready to attend you." 

••Good!" exclaimed Wolfytt. "Supper awaits us, ho! 

ho!" 

They then passed through the door, Xit strutting between 
the pair. Descending a snort flight of stone steps, they came 
to another strong door, which Nightgall opened. It «j&fiAiiXftk^ 
them to a dark mmow passage, ^hic\i| «o fax ^ *^ c»q^\^ 
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discerned, was of considerable extent. After pnrsaiiig a 
direct course for some time, they came to an opening on tha 
left, into which they struck. This latter passage was so 
narrow that they were obliged to walk singly. The roof 
was crusted with nitrous drops, and the floor was slippeiij 
with moisture. 

" We are going into the worst part of the Tower," ohseired 
Xit, who began to feel his terrors revive. ** I have be«i hen 
once before. I recollect it leads to the Tortare-Chaiiiber« tlie 
little- Ease, and the Fit. I hope you are not taking me to 
one of those horrible places P" 

" Poh ! poh !" reiomed Wolfytt, grutiOiy. " You are goiiig 
to Master I^ightgall's bower." 

''His bower!' exclaimed Xit, surprised by the tenni 
^ what 1 where he keeps Cicely P" 

At the mention of tnis name, Kightgall, who had hitherto 
maintained a profound silence, uttered an exclamation of 
anger, and regarded the dwarf with a withering look. 

'* I can keep a secret, if need be," continued Xit, in a de- 
precatory tone, alarmed at his own indiscretion. " Neither 
Cuthbert Cholmondeley, nor Dame Potentia» nor any one 
else, shall hear of her from me, if yon desire it, good Master 
Nightgall." 

" Peace !" thundered the jailer. 

" Tou will get an extra turn of the rack for your folly, you 
crack-brained jackanapes," laughed Wolfytt. 

Luckily the remark did not reach Xit s ears. He was too 
much frightened by Nightgall*B savage look to attend to any- 
thing else. 

. They had now reached a third door, which Nighteall un- 
locked and fastened as soon as the others had passed tnrough 
it. The passage they entered was even darker and damper 
than the one they had quitted. It contained a number of 
cells, some of which, as was evident from the groans that 
issued from them, were tenanted. 

*' Is Alexia here P" inquired Xit, whose blood frose in his 
veins as he listened to the dreadful soxmds. 

" Alexia !" vociferated Nightgall, in a terrible voice. " What 
do you know of her P" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing," replied Xit. " But I have heard 
Cuthbert Cholmondeley speak of her." 

" She is dead," replied JS^ightgall, in a sombre voioe ; " and 
I will bury you in the same grave with her, if her name ever 
passes your lips again." 

" It shall not, worthy sir," returned Xit, " it shall not 
Cane on my unlucky tongue, which u for ever betraying me 
into danger I" 
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They had now arrived at an arched doorway in tho wall, 
whidi being opened by NijB^htgall, diiicoycred a flight of Rtcpa 
lieadi&K to some chamber TOneath. JNightgall descended, but 
Xit renued to follow him. 

• **1 know where you are taking me/' he cried. This is 
fhe way to the Torture-Chamber." 
Wolfytt burst into a loud laugh, and pushed him forward. 
- '* I wont go," screamed Xit, struggling with all his forco 
ttninst the tormentor. '* You have no authority to treat me 
t£tiB. Help ! kind Og! good Gog ! dear Magog! — ^hclp ! or 
X shall be lamed for life. I shall never more be able to 
amuse you with my eambols, or the tricks that so much 
4S/rertyoii. Help! nel]^! I say." 

" Your cries are in vain," cried Wolfytt, kicking him down 
the steps ; " no one can save you now.' 

Precipitated violently downwards, Xit came in contact with 
Kightgall, wlu»n he upset, and they both rolled into the 
■ehamwr beneath* where the latter arose, and would have 
resented the afiront upon his comrade, or, at all events, upon 
iJ^e dwarf, if he had not been in the presence of one of whom 
1m stood in the greatest awe. This was Simon Senard, who 
Was writing at a table. Disturbed by the noise, the ambas- 
sador glanced round, and on perceiving the cause immediately 
resumed his occupation. JSTear him stood the thin erect figure 
of Sorrocold, — ^his attenuated limbs appearing yet more meagre 
from the tight-fitting black hose in wmch they were enveloped. 
The chirurgeon wore a short cloak of sad-coloured cloth, and 
fi doublet of the same material. His head was covered by a 
flat black cap, and a pointed beard terminated his hatchet- 
shaped, cadaverous face. His hands rested on a long staff, 
'ana his dull heavy eyes were fixed upon the sround. 
■ At a short distance from Sorrocold stood Mauger, bare- 
headed, and stripped to his leathern doublet, his arms folded 

' upon his bosom, and his gaze bent upon Jtenard, whose com- 

'liiands he awaited. ^N^ij^htgall's acciaent called a smile to his 
mm countenance, but it instantly £Eided away, and gave place 

*''{o his habitual sinister expression. 

Such were the formidable personages in whose presence 

'i' "SGit found himself. Nor was tne chamber less calculated to 
strike terror into his breast than its inmates. It was not the 

'■ '•■ torture-room visited by Cholmondeley, when he explored the 
subterranean passages of the fortress, but another and larger 

• chamber contiguous to the former, yet separated from it by a 

' ' waU of such thickness, that no sound could penetrate through 
it. It was square-shaped, with a deep round-arched recess 

• on the right of the entrance, at the further end of which was 
a small cell, surmounted with a pointed arch. On the sid<^ 
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vl»ei^ EentH Mt, tlK viD WW d&oonlvd T*r^ 

BMSMieM impLefli«fil0 of umnre . To the tieQmg inc ajfixed 
a «^U;ut pulkf « ilh a rope, tensisutted br aa imi hodc. ml 
loro litMihem thtoMer-mmp^ Oppcmte'lhe duKTwrny itood 
A hnz'unr, ftlh&i irixh bkzbi;^ eoak, in viudi a Inijpppair &f 
piAO^fli v«re Uinut ; md beroad it wu tiiff iroodesi fimme cf 
tbe ni«k« 9in^j detcribed, withite rope* and lercn in reafi- 
B«M. Beared ai;ain«t the nde of tbe deep dazk reeeea, pie- 
TMXUflj fn^tttioDMf waa a pondetoos idieeU aa broad in ih» 
ftll^ MM that q( a wa^^gon, and twice the eircamfermoe. Tldf 
•otiqualed inatnmient of tortnre waa placed there to strike 
Utrr^fT into the breaata of thoae who beheld it— bat it waa 
rarely naed« Next to it waa a hesfr bar of iron em^ojed to 
br^^ak ihe limbs of the anfferen tiea to ttt apokea. 

Pereeiviog in whoae presence he atood, and what prepanp 
tiona were made for him^ Xit gare himself op for lost, and 
wouUl hare screamed aloud, had not his utterance failed him. 
His knees ainote one anoth^; his hair, if possible, grew 
more erect than ever ; a thick damp burst upon his brow ; 
an/1 his tongue, ordinarily so restleas, dove to the roof of his 
mouth, 

** Bring forward the prisoner," cried Beaacrd, wHii a stern 
Toice, but without tumm^ his head. 

Upon this, Nightgall seized Xit by the hand, and dragged 
him towards the table. A quarter of an hour elapsed, dunng 
which Aensrd continued writing, as if no one were present; 
and Xit, who at first was half dead with fright, began to 
recoTor his spirits. 

" Your excellency sent for me," he ventured, at leng[<ih. 

'' Ha I" ejaculated Benard, pausing and looking at nim, '* I 
had forgotten thee." 

** A proof that my case is not very dangerous," thought 
Xit. ** I must let this proud Spaniard see I am not so un- 
important as he seems to imagine. Your excellency, I 
presume, desires to interrogate me on some point," he con- 
tinued aloud. " I pray you proceed without further delay." 

** Is it your excellency's pleasure that we place him on the 
rack F" interposed Ni^htgatl. 

"Or shall we begm with the thumb-screws," observed 
Maugor, pointing to a pair upon the table ; " I dare say they 
will extort all he knows. It would be a pity to stretch him 
out." 

'' I woidd not be an inch taller for the world," rejoined 
Xit, raising himself on his tiptoes. 

*' I have a suit of irons that will exactly fit him," obsorred 
Wolff U:, going to the wtll» and taking down an engine that 
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looked like aa exaggerated pair of sngar-tonM. " These were 
made as a model, and liaye nerer been used before, except on 
a monkey belonging to Hairon the bearward. We will wed 
you to the ' Scayenger's Daughter/ my little man." 

Xit knew too well the meaning of the term to take any part 
in the merriment that followed tiiia sally. 

'' The embraces of the spouse you oner me are generally 
fatal," he obsenred. ** I would rather decline the union, if 
his excellency will permit me." 

"What is your pleasure F" asked Nightgall, appealing to 
!Renard. 

" Place him in the irons," returned the latter. " If these 
fiuL we can haye recourse to sharper means." 

Xit would have flung himself at the ambassador's feet, to 
ask for mercy, but he was prerented by Woliytt, who slipping 
a gajg into nis mouth, carried him into the dark recess, ana, 
by the help of Manger, forced him into the eneine. Dimi- 
mshed to half his size, and bent into the form of a hoop, the 
dwarf was then set on the ground, and the gag taken out of 
his mouth. 

** How do vou like your bride P" demanded Wolfytt, with 
a brutal laugn. 

" So little," answered Xit, "that I care not how soon I am 
divorced from her. After all," he added, " uncomfortable as I 
am, I would not change places with Magog." 

This remark was receired with half-suppressed laughter by 
the group around him, and Wolfytt was so softened that he 
whispered in his ear, that if he was obliged to put him on the 
rack, he would use him as tenderly as he could. " Let me 
advise you as a friend," added the tormentor, "to conceid 
nothinff." 

"Eely upon it," replied Xit, in the same tone. "I'll tell 
all I know, and more. 

" That's the safest plan," rejoined Wolfytt, drily. 

By this time, Eenard hayins finished his despatch, and de- 
livered it to Nightgall, he ordered Xit to be brought before 
him. Lifting him by the nape of his neck, as he would have 
carried a lap-dog, Wolfytt pkced him on the edge of the rack, 
opposite the ambassador's seat. He then wdked back to 
Manger, who was leaning against the wall near the door, and 
laid his hand on his shotuder, while Night^^ seated himself 
on the steps. All three looked on with curiosity, anticipating 
much diversion. Sorrocold, who had never altered his posture, 
onl^ testified his consciousness of what was going forward by 
raising his lack-lustre eyes from the ground, and fixing them 
on tibie dwarf. 

Wheeling round on the stool, and thxoinsv^QtL^ Vsv^a&^c^ 
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lently over tlie other, Eenard regarded the mannikin with 
iq)parent stemnesB, but secret entertainment. The expression 
of Xit's countenance, as he underwent the scrutiny, was bo 
ludicrous, that it brought a smile 'to every face except tiiat of 
the chirurgeon. 

After gazing at the dwarf for a few minutes in silence, 
Benard thus commenced — " You conveyed messages to the 
Earl of Devonshire when he was confined in the Beu Towai^PV 

" Several," replied Xit. 

"And from whom P" demanded Eenard. 

"Your excellency desires me to speak the truth, I condudeP" 
rejoined Xit. 

" If you attempt to prevaricate, I will have you qaeBtion^d 
by that engine," rejoined E«nard, pointing to the rack. " I 
again ask you by whom were you employed to convey these 
messages P" 

" Your excellency and your attendants will keep the secret 
if I tell you?" rephed Xit. " I was sworn not to reveal my 
employer's name." 

" No further trifling, knave," cried E/Cnard, " or I shall 
deliver you to the tormentors. Who was it P" 

" The queen," replied Xit. 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Benard, in surprise. 

" Nothing is impossible to a woman in love," replied Xit; 
" and her highness, though a queen, is still a woman." 

" Beware how you trifle with me, sirrah," rejoined Benard« 
** It was M. De Noailles who employed you." 

" He employed me on the part of her majeeiy, I assure 
your excellency," returned Xit. 

" He deceived you if he told you so," replied Benard. 
" But now, repeat to me the sum of your conversations with 
the earl." 

" Our conversations all related to his escape," replied iXit. 

" Hum !" exclaimed Benard. " Now mark me, and answec 
me truly as you value a whole skin. Was nothing said of tbe. 
princess Elizabeth, and of a plot to place her on the tluone^. 
and wed her to Courtenay P" 

" Nothing that I remember," answered Xit. 

** Think again 1" cried Benard. 

'*ldo recollect that upon one occasion his lordship alluded 
to the princess," answered Xit, afber a moment's pretended 
reflection. 

" Well, what did he say P" demanded Benard. 

" That he was sorry he had ever made love to her," replied 
Xit. 

" And well he might be," observed Benard. *' But was 
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•• Every syllable," replied Xit. 

•* I must assist your memory, then," said Eenard. " Wliat 
'IK) f tormentors." 

•' Hold !" cried the dwarf; " I will hide nothing from you." 

** Proceed, then," rejoined Eenard, " or I give the order." 

** Well, then," returned Xit, " since I must needs confess 
ilse whole truth, the reason why the Earl of Deyonshiro was 
adity he had made love to the princess was this. Her majesty 
sent him a letter through me, promising to forgive him, and 
restore him to her affections." 

*Toa have been either strangely imposed upon, or you are 
seeking to impose upon me, knave," cried Eenard. *' But I 
^SUBpBCt the latter." 

' " I carried the billet myself, and saw it opened," returned 
St; " and the earl was so transported with its contents, that 
he promised to knight me on the day of his espousals." 

'*A safe promise, if he ever made it," rejoined Eenard; 
^ but the whole story is a fabrication. If her majesty desired 
to release the earl, why did she not issue her orders to that 
effect to Sir Henry BedingfeldP" 

" Because^but before I proceed, I must beg your excel- 
lency to desire your attendants to withdraw. You will per- 
ceive my motives, and approve them, when I offer you my 
elj^aiiation." 

Ilenard waved his hand, and the others withdrew, Wolfytt 
observing to Mauger, " I should like to hear what further 
lies the httle varlet will invent. He hath a ready wit." 

** Now, speak out — ^we are alone," commanded Eeuard. 

** The reason why her majesty did not choose to liberate 
the Earl of Devonsnire was the fear of offending your excel- 
lency," replied Xit. 

"How r" exclaimed Eenard, bending his brows. 

" In a moment of pique she had affianced herself to Prince 
Philip of Spain," continued Xit. " But in her calmer moments 
she repented her precipitancy, and feeling a return of affec- 
tion for the earl, she employed M. de Koailles to make up 
the matter with him. But the whole affair was to be kept a 
profound secret from you." 

" Can this be true r" cried Eenard. " But no — no — it is 
itbsnrd. You are abusinfj my patience." 
■ " If your excellency will condescend to make further in- 

Suiries you will find 1 have spoken the truth," rejoined the 
warf. " But I pray you not to implicate me with the queen. 
Her majesty, like many of her sex, has changed her mind, 
that is all. And she may change it again for aught I know.** 
•• It is a stranji;c and improbable story," muttered Eenard ; 
" yet I am puzzled what to think of it." 
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" It was no paltry liope of gain ihat induced me to act in 
tlie matter/' pursued JCii ; " but, as I haye before intrmatcK^ 
a promise of being knighted." 

" If I find, on inquiry, you have spoken the truth," rejoined 
Benard, ''and you will serve me faithfully on any secret 
service on which I may employ you, I will answer for it yoii 
shall attain the dignity you aspire to." 
■ "I will do whatever your excellency desires," returned 
Xit, eagerly. " I shall be knighted by somebody, after alL** 

" But if you have deceived me," continued Benazd, sternly^ 
" every bone in your body shall be broken upon that wheeL 
Your examination is at an end." With this, he clapped luB 
hands together, and at the signal the attendants returned. 

"Am I to remain m these urons longer?" inquired Xit. 

" Ko," replied Eenard. " Eelease hmi, and take him henoeu 
I shall interrogate him at the same hour to-morrow night;" 

" I pray your excellency to desire these officials to treat 
me with the respect due to a person of my anticipated 
dignity," cried Xit, as he was imceremoniously seizea and 
thrown on his back by Wolfytt ; " and, above all, command 
them to furnish me with provisions. I have tasted nothing 
to-night." 

Eenard si^fied a wish that the latter request should be 
complied wiw, and the dwarfs irons being by this time re* 
moved, he was led back, by the road he came, to his chamber 
in the Constable Tower, where some provisions and a flask of 
wine were placed before him, and he was left alone. 



XXIV. 

HOW Xn ESCAPED FBOM THE CONSTABLE TOWBB; AED BOW SB 

rODKD CXCEXiT. 

While satisfying his appetite, Xit could not help reflecting 
upon the probable consequences of the ridiculous statemettt 
he had made to Itenard, and the idea of the anger of the 
ambassador when he discovered the deception practised tLpOn 
him, occasioned him much internal trepidation. It did not^ 
however, prevent him from doing fall justice to the Tiands 
Ibefore him, nor from draining to the last drop the oontents 
of the flask. Inspired by the potent liquid, he langbed at 
his former fears, sprang upon the bench, and committed a 
hundred other antics and extravagances. But as the tamtB 
of tJie wine evaporated, his valour oeclined; until, like Acres's, 
h fairly ** oozed out at his fingers' ends." 
Me tiien began to ccintider "wlieitkex it might not be posaibla 
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to escape. With this Tiew, lie examined the embrasures, but 
they were ^ated, and defied bis efforts to pass tbroush. 
He next tried the door, and to bis great surprise founa it 
unfastened; baying, most probably, been len; open inten- 
tionaliy by "Wolfytt. As may be supposed, Xit did not 
hesitate to avail niiiiself of the chance thus unexpectedly 
ofiered him. Issuing forth, he hurried up a small spiral 
Btone staircase, which brought him to the entrance or the 
upper chamber. The door was ajar, and peeping cautiously 
through it, he perceived Nightgall and Wolfytt, both asleep; 
the former reclining with his face on the table, which was 
covered with fragments of meat and bread, goblets, and a 
large pot of wine ; and the latter, extended at full length, on 
the floor. It was evident, from their heavy breathing and 
disordered attire, they had been drinking deeply. 

Stepping cautiously into the chamber, which in size and 
form exactly corresponded with that below, Xit approached 
the sleepers. A bunch of keys hunj^ at Kightgall s girdle-^ 
the very bunch he had taken once before, — and the temptation 
to possess himself of them was irresistible. Creeping up to 
the jailer, and drawing the poniard suspended at hi s rig ht 
side from out its sheath, he began to sever his ^dle. While 
he was ihus occupied, the keys slightly jinded, and Kight- 
fl^, half-awakened by the sound, put his hand to his belt. 
Finding all safe, as he imagined, he disposed himself to 
idumber again, while Xit, who had darted under the table at 
the first alarm, as soon as he thought it prudent, recommenced 
his task, and the keys were once more m his possession. 

As he divided the girdle, a piece of paper fell from it ; 
and glancing at it, he perceived it was an order from the 
counSl to let the bearer pass at any hour whithersoever he 
would, through the fortress. Thrustmg it into his jerkin, and 
carrying the keys as carefully as he could to prevent their 
olanVing, he quitted the room, and mounted another short 
staircase, which brought him to the roof. 
. It was just getting licht as Xit gained the battlements, and 
Jbe WBJB immediately challenged by the sentinel. On producing 
the Older, however, he was allowed to pass, and crossing the 
xoof towards the south, he descendea anotiier short spiral 
gtaircaae, and emerged from an open door on the ballium wall, 
along which he proceeded. 

On the way, he encountered three more sentinels, all of 
whom allowed him to pass on sight of the order. Passing 
through an arched door-way he mounted a flight of steps, and 
reached the roof of the Broad Arrow Tower. 
- Btere he paused to consider what co\M»©\ift AisyoSA.v?*'^^'' 
The point upon which he stood commaTv^^ ^ las^^cS^&s^x^ 

V 2 
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Tiew on every Bide of tbe ramparts and towers of the 
fortress. Immediately before him T^as the Wardrobe Tower 
—now removed, but then connected by an irregular pile of 
buildings with the Broad Arrow Tower,-while beyond it 
frowneS the grey walls of the White Tower. 

On the left was the large court where the masque had been 
given b^ the Earl of Devonshire, at which he had played so 
distinguished a part, surrounded on the west and the south by 
the walls of the palace. On the right, the view comprehended 
the chain of fortifications as far as the Flint Tower, with the 
range of store-houses and other buildings in front of them. 
At tke back ran the outer line of ramparto, leading northward 
to the largo circular bastion, still existing, and known as the 
Brass Mount ; and southward to the structure donomioated 
the Tower leading to the Iron Grate, and now termed the 
Devil's Battery. Further on, was to be seen London Bridge* 
with its pile of houses, and the tower of Saint Saviour's 
Church formed a prominent object in the picture. 

But Xit*s attention was not attracted to the view. He 
only thought how he could make good his escape, and where 
he could hide himself in case of pursuit. After debating witii 
himself for some time, he determined to descend to the £>west 
chamber of the fortification on which ho stood, and see whether 
it had any communication with the subterranean passages of 
which he possessed the keys. 

Accordmgly, he retraced the steps he had just mounted, 
and continued to descend till he reached an arched door. 
Unlocking it with one of the keys from his bunch, he entered 
a dark passage, along which be proceeded at a swift paco. His 
course was speedily checked by another door, but sucoeediii^ 
in unfastening it, he ran on as fast as his legs could carry him, 
till ho tumbl^ headlong down a steep flight of steps. Pick- 
ing himself up, he proceeded more cautiously, and arrived, 
after some time, without further obstacle, at a lofty, and as 
he I'udg^ed from the sound, vaulted chamber. 

To his great dismay, though he searched carefully roiui<d 
it, he could find no exit from this chamber, and he was about 
to retrace his course, when he discovered a short ladder laid 
against the side of the wall. It immediately occurred to him 
that this might be used as a communication with some secret 
door, and rearing it against the wall, he mounted, and feeling 
about, to his great joy encountered a bolt. 

Drawing it aside, a stone door slowly revolved on its hinffCB, 
and disclosed a small cell in which a female was seated before 
a table with a lamp burning upon it. She raised her head at 
itajHrnnd, and revealed the features of Cicely. 

uttered an exckmatioii oi cA\AiA&hmenti and rushing 
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t(>ward8 her, expressed his joy at seeing her. Cicely was 
e^ally delighted at the sight of the dwm, and explained to 
hun thdt she had been thus long forcibly detained a prisoner 
l>y Nightgall. 

*' Your captivity is at an end/' said Xit, as her relation was 
Ifoneluded. *' I am come to deliver you, and restore you to 
Jroiir lorer. I am afraid ho wont think your beauty im- 
proved — ^bnt I am sure he wont like you the worse for that. 
Come along. Lean on me. I will support you." 
'' They were just emerging from the cell, when hasty foot- 
steps were heard approaching, and a man entered the vaulted 
ehfoaber, bearing a torch. It was Nightgall. His looks were 
Wild and fVirious, and on seeing the dwarf and his companion, 
he littered an exclamation of rage, and hurried towards them. 
Cicely ran screaming to the cell, while Xit, brandishing 
Kijghtgall's own poniard, threatened to stab him if he dared 
td mautit the ladder. 



XXV. 

Oy TBB ARBIVAL OF TH^ IMPEBIAL AHB ASSADOBS ; AXD OF TUE 
SIGVINO OF THS UASRtAQE-TKEJLtY B£TWE£lf MABY AND PHILIP 

or SPAur. 

Ok the 2nd of January, 1654, a solemn embassy &om the 
^mperor Charles the Fifth, consisting of four of his most dis- 
tinguished nobles, the Count B'Egmont, the Count Lalaing, 
the Seienienr De Courrieres, and the Sieur De Nigry, chan- 
cellor of the order of the Toison D'Or, arrived in Ix)ndon to 
sign the marriage-treaty between Philip and Mary which had 
1>^n previously agreed upon by the courts of England and 
Spain; ^ 

' Gardiner, who as long as he found it possible to do so, had 
Mrefiliously opposed the match, and haa recommended Mary 
to nnite herself to Courtenay, or at least to some English 
nobleman, finding her resolutely bent upon it, consented to 
negotiate the terms of marriage with Eenard, and took especial 
"eare that they were ikvourable to his royal mistress. 

' They were as follows: — ^The queen was to have for her 
johiture thirty thousand ducats a year, with all the Low 
' Countries of Flanders,-*-her issue was to be heir as well to the 
]kingdom of Spain as to the Low Countries, — ^her government 
was to continue in all things as before, — and no stranger was 
to be mtoiber of the council, nor have custody of any forts or 
<»8tles, nor bear any rule or office in the queen's household, 
or elsewhere in all England. 

To these terms Eenard, on behalf of his ao^€mgi,ic«aSa£^ 
assented, and the subject was bTOuglit\>ei{ot^ ^!&'^«£«£!ka3&ssQ&« 
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where it met with violent opposition from all parties* lu 8pite 
of ^s, Mary asserted her privilege to wed wnom she please^f 
and after a long and stormy discussion the measure, chiefly 
through the management of Arundel, Paget and ILocheater, 
was carried. 

During the a^tation of the question, Mary deemed it 
prudent to feign mdisposition, to avoid receiving an addreag 
intended to be presented to her from the Commons imploring 
her to marry one of her own coimtrymen. But wJien at 
length she could no Ions er decline giving them an audience^ 
she dismissed them with these wor£ : — 

'* I hold my crown from Qod, and I beseech him to en- 
lighten me as to the conduct I ought to pursue in a matter so 
important as my marriage. I have not yet determined to 
wed, but since you say in your address that it is for the weL* 
fare of the state that 1 should choose a husband, I will think 
of it — nothing doubting I shall make a choice as advantageous 
as any you may propose to me, having as strong an interest 
in the matter as youi'selves." 

WhUe this was going forward, De I^oailles and his party 
had not been idle. Manjr schemes were devised, but some 
were abandoned, from the irresolution and vacillation of Cour- 
tcnay; others were discovered and thwarted by Senard. 
Still, the chief conspirators, though suspected, escaped deteo* 
tion, or rather their designs could not be brought home to 
them, and they continued to form their plans as the danger 
grew more imminent with greater sseal than ever. 

At one time, it was determined to murder Arundel, Paget, 
Bochester, and the chief supporters of the Spanish matph, to 
seize the person of the queen and compel her to marry Gourr 
tenay, or dex)ose her and place Elizabeth on the throne. Thii 
plan not suiting the views of Lord Guilford DucUey and 
oufifolk, was opposed by them ; and owing to the conmcting 
intereste of the different parties that unity of purpose India? 
pensable to success could not be obtained. 

Elizabeth, as has before been intimated, had dissembled he|r 
religious opinions, and though she formed some excuse for not 
being present at the performance of mass, she requested to 
have an instructor in tjie tenets of the CathoHc faith, and even 
went so far as to write to the emperor to send a cross, a 
chalice, and other ornaments for the celebration or the reli- 
gious rites of Bome, to decorate her chapel. 

As to Courtena}[, h^ appeared to have b^ome sensible of 
the perilous position in which he stood, and was only pre- 
vented from withdrawing from the struggle by his unabated 
zjaasion for Elizabeth. Iiord Guilford iTudley still cherished 
£10 ambitioua FiewSi and Jane stall mourned in secret. 
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MA^en were in this state at the commencement of the new 

Sea^» when, M abore related, the ambassadors arriyed from 
[ie court of Spain. Shortly after their arrival, they had an * 
audience of the queen in the council-chamber of the White 
Tower ; and when they had declared in due form that the 
Prince of Spain demanded her in marriage, she replied with 
great dignily, but some little prudery : — 

" It does not become one of my sex to speak of her mar- 
xiage, nor to treat of it herself. I naye therefore charged my 
eoandl to confer with you on the matter, and, hy the strictest 
conditions, to assure all rights and advantages to my king- 
dom, which I shall ever regard as my first husband/' 

As she pronounced the fiu9t words, she glanced at the ring 
placed on ner finger by Gardiner on the day of her coronation. 

On the following day, the four ambassadors held a confer- 
ence with Gardiner, Arundel, and Paget. The terms were 
entirely settled ; and on the 12th of January, the treaty waa 
signed and deliyered on both sides. 



XXVI. 



BX WHAT MBARS OABDINEB EZTBACTED THS SECRET OF THE C0N8PI- 

XACT rkoM ooubtemat; aho op the conieqcemoes ot the 

2>I8CL08UB£. 

Thbes days after the marriage-treaty was signed, — ^namely, 
on the 16th of January, 1554, the lords of &e council, the 
lord mayor, the aldermen, and forty of the head commoners 
of the city, were summoned to the Tower, where they were 
received in the presence-chamber of the palace by Gardiner 
BiidS^nard; the former of whom, in his capacity of chan- 
cellor, made them a long oration, informing them that an 
alliance was definitively concluded between the queen and 
PhiHp of Spain ; and adding, " that they were bound to thank 
God that so noble, worthy, and famous a prince would so 
humble himself in his union with hor highness, as to take 
upon him rather the character of a subject, than of a monarch 
or equal power/* 

■ ' The terms of the treaty were next read, and the chancellor 
expatiated upon the many important concessions made by the 
imperial ambassadors; endeavouring to demonstrate that 
England was by far the greatest gainer by the alliance, and 
stating, " that it was her hishness's pleasure and request, that 
like good subjects they womd, for her sake, most lovingly re- 
ceive her illustrious consort with reverence, joy, and hav^ssvat* 
No plaudits followed this aimouiLQem«n\>« liot ^^v^ ^^^ 
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filiglitest expression of joy manifested, except by the lords 
Arundel, Paget, and Kochester, — ^tlie main supporters of thb 
match, as has been previously stated, when it was brought 
before Parliament. Gardiner glanced at the council — ^at tho 
civic authorities — as if in expectation of a reply, but none was 
attempted, unless their very silence could be so construecL 
Whatever his real sentiments might be, the chancellor assumed 
an air of deep displeasure, and turning to Eenard, who, witil 
arms folded on his breast, scanned the assemblage with a cold 
scrutinizing gaze, asked in an under tone, whether he should 
dismiss them P 

" On no account," replied the ambassador. ** Compel them 
to give utterance to their thoughts. We shall the betteir 
know how to deal with them. My project once carried, and 
Philip united to Mary," he muttered to himself,^ " we will 
speemly cudgel these stubborn English bull-dogs into obedi- 
ence." 

" Benard does not appear to relish the reception which the 
announcement of her majesty's proposed alliance has met 
with," observed De Noailles, who stood in one comer of the 
chamber with Courtenay. " It will give him a foretasFte of 
what is to follow. Had your lordship been proposed to the 
aasemblv, their manner would have been widely different." 

" Perhaps so," returned Courtenay, with a gratified smile ; 
** and yet I know not." 

** It may be shortlyput to the proof," answered De Noailles. 

" Never," replied Courtenay; " I will never wed Mary." 

" But Elizabeth?" cried the ambassador. 

** Ay, Elizabeth," echoed the eari passionately, " with, or 
without a throne, she would be equally dear to me." 

" You shall have her and the crown as well," replied De 
Noailles. 

** I care not for the latter, provided I can obtain the fanner" 
returned the carl. 

" One is dependent upon the other," rejoined De Noailfos. 
" While Mary reigns, you must give up all hopes of Eliza- 
beth." 

" It is that conviction alone that induces me to take part in 
the conspiracy," sighed Courtenay. *' I am neither ambitious 
to rule tuis kmgdom, nor to supplant Philip of Spain. But I 
would risk fortune, title, life itself, for Elizabeth." 

"I know it," ejaculated De Noailles to himself, "and 

therefore I hold her out as a lure to you, weak, wavering 

fool ! I will use you as far as I find necessary, but no further. 

Bash and hare-brained as he is. Lord Guilford Dudley would 

make the better leader, and is the more likely to succeed. 

Jane's party is hourly gaimng alTCTv^\i, "Weifl, well, I care 
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not who trins tlio day, provided I foil Ecnard, and that I \irill 
dp at any cost." 

*' A thousand marks that I read your excellency's thoughts !" 
eried a martial-looking personage, approaching them. He 
ivoB attired in a coat of mail, Yrith quilted sleeves, a velvet 
oaasock, cuisses, and buff boots drawn up above the knee ; 
and earned in his hand a black velvet cap, ornamented with 
Inroad bone-work lace. His arms were rapier and dac^ser, 
both of the larffest size. *' Is the wa^er accepted P" he added, 
taking the ambassador's arm withm his own, and drawing 
Imn aside. 

"My thoughts are easily guessed. Sir Thomas Wyat," 
replied De Koailles, " I am thinking how prosperously all 
goes for us." 

•* Eight," rejoined Wyat ; " out of that large assemblage 
three only are lavourahle to the imperialists. If you approve 
it, I will myself— though not a member of tlie council- 
answer Gardmer's speech, and tell him we will not suffer this 
hateful alliance to take place." 

** That were unwise," rejoined De IToailles, '* do not meddle 
in the matter. It wHl only attract suspicion towards us." 
. " I care not if it does," replied Wyat; "we are all ready 
and sure of support. I wul go further, if need be, and 
add, if the queen weds not Courtenay, a general insurrection 
wiU foUow.^ 

" Gourtenay will never wed the queen," observed the earl, 
who had followed them, and overheard the remark. 

"HowP" exclaimed Wyat, in surprise. 

**lio more at present, interposed De Koailles, hastDy. 
*• Benard's eyes are upon us." 

^ " What if they arer" cried Wyat, glancing fiercely in the 

direction of the impenal ambassador, " His looks — ^basilisk 

thoueh they l>e**have no power to strike us dead. Oh that 

I had an opportunity of measuring swords with him ! He 

.ahould soon j^rceive the love I bear his prince and him." 

** I share in your hatred towards him, observed Gourtenay. 
** The favour Mary shows him proves the ascendancy he has 
obtained over her." 

" If he retains his power, ftrewell to the liberty of English- 
men," rejoined Wyat; "we shall become as abject as the 
IBlemings. Sut I, for one, will never submit to the yoke of 
Spain." 

" Not 80. loud!" cried De Noailles, checking him. ^ You 
will effectually destroy our scheme. Eenard only seeks some 
plea to attack us. Have a moment's patience, and some one 
not connected with the plot will take the responsibility \&?^\:l 
himself." 
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The prodence of the ambassador's counsel was speedily ex« 
empMed. While the conversation above related occurred, a 
few words passed between the principal members of the 
council, and the heads of the civic authorities, and, at their 
instance, the Earl of Pembroke stepped forward. 

"We are aware, my lord/' he said, addressing Gardiner, 
''that we ought, on the present occasion, to signifjr our 
approval of the queen's choice — to offer her our heartfelt con- 
gratulations — our prayers for her happiness. But we shall 
not seek to disguise our sentiments. We do not approve this 
match; and we have heard your lordship's communioatiqfi 
with pain — ^with sorrow — with displeasure — displeasure, that 
designing counsellors should have prevailed upon her high- 
jless to teke a step fatal to her own happiness, and to ttie 
welfare of her kingdom. Our solicitations are, therefore,-— 
and we earnestly entreat your lordship to represent them to 
her majesty, that she will break on this engagement, and 
espouse some English nobleman. And we further implore 
of ner to dismiss from her councils the imperial ambasaadoTy 
M. Simon Senard, by whose instrumentality this match has 
been contrived, and whose influence we conceive to be prejii* 
dicial to the interests of our country." 

"You do me wrong. Lord Pembroke," replied Benard; 
*' and I appeal to the lord chancellor, whether, in negotiaidng 
this treaty, I have made any demands on the part of my 
sovereign calculated to detract from the power or authority 
of yours." . 

**0n the contrary," replied Gardiner, "your excellency 
has conceded more than we had any right to expect."* 

" And more than my brother-ambassadors deemed fitting/' 
rejoined Eenard. " iSut I do not repent what I have done,-— 
well knowing how anxious the emperor Charles the Fifth is U^ 
unite his son to so wise, so excellent, and so reUgioos a 
princess as the ^ueen of this realm, and that no sacrifice could 
be too great to msure him her hand." 

" I am bound to add that your excellency has advanced 
nothing but the truth," acquiesced Grardiner ; " and though* 
at first, as is well known to Xord Pembroke and others of tha 
coimcil, I was as averse to the match as he or tliey could be^ 
I am now its warmest advocate. But I will not prolong the 
discussion. Her hiffhness's word is passed to iLe prince— 
the contract signed-— the treaty concluded. Your remon* 
strances, therefore, are too late. And if you will suficr me to 
point out to you the only course that can with propriety be 
pursued, I would urge you to offer her majesty your loyal 
congratulations on her choice— ^to prepare to receive her 
consort in the manner she baa directed — and to watoh oyer 
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iSke interestg of yonr country lo carefully, that the evili you 
dread may never arise." 

*' If my solemn assurance will satisfy the Earl of Pembroke 
and the other honourable 'j>ersons hero present," remarked 
Benard, " I will declare, m the prince my master's name. 
Hist he has not the remotest intention of interfering with the 
gOTermnent of this country — of engaging it in any war— or of 
|3acmff his followers in any office or post of authority." 

" Whatever may be the prince's intentions," rejomed Ghur- 
dinor, "'he is preoiuded by the treaty from acting upon them. 
JL% the same time, it is but right to add, that these terms 
itire not wrong fkmi his ambassador, but voluntarily pro- 
poaed bj him." 

' *' ^ey will never be adhered to," cried Sir Thomas Wyat, 
flteppine forward, and facing Eenard, whom he regarded 
ifitk a Took of defiance. 

" Do you dare to question my word, sirP" exclaimed Benard. 

•* I do," replied Wyat, sternly. " And let no Englishman 
pat fiuth in one of your nation, or he will repent his folly. 
i son a loyal subject of the queen, and would shed my heart s 
Ubod in her derence. But I am also a lover of my country, 
and will never surrender her to the domination of opain !" 

•* Sir Thomas Wyat," rejoined Gardiner, " you are well 
known as one of the queen s bravest soldiers ; and it is well 
you are so, or your temerity would place you in peril." 

'** I care not what the consequences are to myself, mjlord," 
replied Wyat, " if the queen will listen to mv wanung. It 
it tiseless to proceed fiurther with this matcn. The nation 
^nU never simer it to take place ; nor will the prince be 
allowed to set foot upon our snores." 
'• '• These are bold words, Sir Thomas," observed Gardiner, 
BiisjHcioiisly. '* Whence do you draw your conclusions P" 

" From sure premises, my lord," answered Wyat. ** The 
tenr Ic^^ty entertained by her subjects towards the queen 
makes them resolute not to permit her to sacrifice herself. 
9liej^ have not forgotten the mirsh treatment experienced by 
Plufip'B first wife, Maria of Pbrtugal. Hear me, my lord 
<&ancellor, and re^rt what I say to her highness, if this 
match is persisted m, a general insurrection will follow." 
' "Hus is a mere pretext for some rebellious design. Sir 
Thomas," replied Gturdiner, sternly. " Sedition ever masks 
itaelf under the ^rb of loyalty. Take heed, sir. Your 
actions shall be strictly watched, and if aught occurs to con- 
firm my suspicions, I shall deem it my duty to recommend 
her majesty to place you in arrest." 

" Wyat's rashness will destroy us," whispered Be I^oailkiL 
to Courtenay. 
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"Before we separate, my lords," observed Eenard, "I 
think it right to make known to you that the emperor, deem« 
ing it inconsistent with the dignity of so mighty a queen as 
your sovereign to wed beneam her own rank, is about to 
resign the crown of Naples and the dukedom of Milan to his 
son, prior to the auspicious event." 

A slight murmur of applause arose from the council at this 
annoimcement. 

" You hear that," cried the Earl of Arundel. '* Can you 
longer hesitate to congratulate' the queen on her union P" 

The earl was warmly seconded by Paget and Bochester, 
but no other voice joined them. 

" The sense of the assembly is against it/' obseorved tho 
Earl of Pembroke. 

** I am amazed at your conduct, my lords," cried Gardiner, 
angrily. " You deny your sovereign the right freely accorded 
to the meanest of her subjects — the right to choose for her- 
self a husband. Eor shame! — for shmne! Your sense of 
justice, if not your loyalty, should prompt you to act differ- 
ently. The prmce of Spain has been termed a stranger to 
this country, whereas his august sire is not merelvthe queen-s 
cousin, but the oldest ally of the orown. So for frinn the 
alliance being disadvantageous, it is highly profitable, en- 
surinjQT, as it does, the emperor's aid againist our constant 
enemies, the Scots and the Erench. Of the truth of thi^ you 
may judge by the opposition it has met with, overt and secret, 
from the ambassador of the King of France. But without 
enlar^g upon the advantages of the union, which must be 
suiRciently apparent to you all, I shall content myself with 
stating that it is not your province to dictate to thq queen 
whom she shall marry, or whom she shall not marry»but 
humbly to acquiesce in her choice. Her majesty^ in her 
exceeding goodness, has thought fit to lay before jou — a 
step altogether needless — the conditions of her union. . It 
pains me to say you have received her condescension, in a 
most imbecoming manner. I trusty however, a better feeling 
has arisen among jovl, and that you will now enable me to 
report you, as I desire, to her highness." 

The only assenting voices were those of three lords con- 
stituting the imperial party in the council. 

Having waited for a short time, Gardiner bowed gravely, 
and dismissed the assemblage. 

As he was about to quit iSne presence-chamber, he perceived 

Courtenay standing in a pensive attitude in the embrasure of 

a window. Apparently, the room was entirely deserted, 

except by the two ushers, who, with white wands in their 

hanaa, were stationed on e\t\xex Eidie oi^<& ^oort. It suddenly 
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occurred to Gardiner that this would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity to queRtion the earl respecting the schemes in Avhich 
lie more than suspected he was a pa^, and he accordingly 
advanced towards nim. 

" You hare heard the reception which tlie aunounccnicnt 
of her majesty's marriage has met with," he said. " I will 
frankly own to you it would have been far more agreeable to 
me to have named your lordship to them. And you have to 
thank yourself that such has not been the case." 
'' *-*Trrie" replied Courtenay, raising his eyes, and fixing 
them upon the sj^eaker. "i3ut I have found love more 
"pcr/remi than ambition." 

"And do you yet love Elizabeth P" demanded Gardiner, 
with a slight sneer. " Is it possible that an attachment can 
endure with your lordship longer than a month P" 

"I never loved till I loved her," sighed Courtenay. 

"Be that as it may, you must abandon her," returned the 
chancellor. " The queen will not consent to your union." 

" Your lordship has just observed, in your address to the 
eoiincil," rejoined Courtenay, " that it is the privilege of all — 
even of the meanest — to choose in marriage whom they will. 
Since her highness would exert this right in her own favour, 
why deny it to her sister P" 

" Becaase her sister has robbed her of her lover," replied 
Ghirdiner. " Strong-minded as she is, Mary is not without 
'Some of the weaknesses of her sex. She could not bear to 
iidtness the happiness of a rival." 

Courtenay smiled. 
■ •* I understand your meaning, my lord," pursued Gardiner 
utemly; " but if you disobey the queen's injunctions in this 
particular, you will lose your head, and so will the prin- 
cess." 

" The queen's own situation is fraught with more peril than 
^ninc," replied Courtenay. ** If she persists in her matcli with 
the prince of Spain, she will lose her crown, and then who 
Bhall prevent my wedding Elizabeth P" 

Gardiner looked at him as he said this so fixedly, that the 
earl involuntarily cast down his eyes. 

** Your words and manner, my lord," observed the chan- 
cellor, after a pause, " convince me that you are implicated in 
a conspiracy, known to be forming against the queen." 

'* My lord !" cried Courtenay. 

** Do not interrupt me," contmued Gardiner, — " the conduct 
of the council to-day, the menaces of Sir Thomas AVyat, your 
own words, convince me that decided measures must be taken. 
I shall therefore place you in arrest. And this time, rest 
assured, care shall oe taken that you do not carafe," 
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Conrtenay laid Lis hand upon his sword, and looked un- 
easily at the door. 

" fiesistance will be in vain, my lord," pursued Gardiner ; 
'* I have but to raise my voice, and the guard will immediately 
appear." 

" You do not mean to execute your threats, my lord?'* re- 
joined Courtenay. 

"I have no alternative," returned Gardiner, "unless bjr 
revealing to me all you know respecting this conspiracj-, you 
will enaole me to crush it. Not to keep you longer m the 
dark, I will tell you that proofs are already before us of your 
connection with the plot. The dwarf Xit, employed by M. 
de l^oailles to convey messages to you, and who assisted in 
your escape, has, imder threat of torture, made a full con- 
fession. From him we have learnt that a guitar, containing' 
a key to the cipher to be used in a secret correspondence, was 
sent to Elizabeth by the ambassador. The instrument has 
been found in the prmcess's possession at Ashbridge, and has 
furnished a clue to several or your own letters to ner, which 
we have intercepted. Moreover two of the French ambas- 
sador's agents, under the disguise of Huguenot preachers, 
have been arrested, and have revealed his treasonable designs. 
Having thus fairly told you the nature and extent of the 
evidence against you, I would recommend you to plead guilty, 
and throw yourself upon the queen's mercy. 

" If you are satisfied with the information yom have obtained, 
my lord," returned CJourtenay, "you can require nothing 
further from me." 

" Yes ! — the names of your associates," rejoined Gturdiner. 

" The rack should not induce me to betray them," replied 
Courtenay. 

" But a more persuasive engine may," rejoined the chan- 
cellor. " What if I offer you Elizabeth's haiid provided you 
will give up all concerned in this plot P" 

" 1 reject it," replied the earl, struggling between his sense 
of duly and passion. 

" Then I must call the guard," returned the ohainoellor. 

" Hold I" cried Courtenay, " I would barter my soul to the 
enemy of mankind to possess Elizabeth. Swear to me she 
shall be mine, and I will reveal all." 

Gurdiner gave the required pledge. 

" Yet if I confess, I shall sign my own condemnation, and 
that of the princess," hesitated Courtenay. 

" Not 80, rejoined the chancellor. " In the last session of 
parliament it was enacted, that those only should suffer death 
h}r treaaon who had assisted at its commission, either by 
any^ f/emsdreiB, os aid^ ^se^^ vod t^erBonally 
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those who had taken them. Such as have Bimply known or 
approved the crime are excepted — and your case is among the 
laUer dsjSB. But do not let us tarry here. Come with me to 
my cabinet, and I will resolve all vour scruples." 

** And you will ensure me the hand of the princess P" said 
Courtenay. 

*' Undoubtedly," answered Grardiner. " Have I not sworn 
itP" 

And they quitted the presence-chamber. 

JSo pooner were they gone, than two persons stepped from 
bebind the arras where they had remamed concealed during 
^e foregoing conversation. They were De JSToailles and Sir 
Tbomaai^Vyat. 

''Perfidious villain!" cried the latter, "I breathe more 
freely since he is gone. I had great difficulty in preventing 
myvelf from stabbing him on the spot." 

" It would have l^n a useless waste of blood," replied De 
jN'oaiUea. "It was fortimate that I induced you to listen to 
ihipia oonver^ation. We must instantly provide for our own 
safety, and that of our friends. The insurrection must no 
longer be delayed." 

*• It shall not be delayed an hour,"repliedTryat. " I have six 
thousand followers in Kent, who only require to see my banner 
displayed to fiock round it. Captain Bret and his company of 
London trainbands are eagerly expecting our rismg. Throck- 
mcdrton will watch over tne proceedings in the city. Vice- 
Admiral Winter, with his squadron of seven sail, now in the 
river, under orders to escort Philip of Spain, will furnish us 
witih ordnance and ammunition; and, if need be, with the 
crewa under his command." 

** Nothiug can be better," replied De Noailles. " We must 
get the Duke of Suffolk out of the Tower, and hasten to Lord 
Shiilford Dudley, with whom some plan must be instantly 
concerted. Sir Peter Carew must start forthwith for Devon- 
shire, — Sir James Croft for Wales. Your destination is 
Sent. If Courtenay had not proved a traitor, we would 
have placed him on the throne. As it is, mj advice is, that 
neither Elizabeth nor Jane should be proclaimed, but Mary 
IStaart." 

" There the policv of France peeps out," replied Wyat. 
" But I will proclaim none of thepou We will compel the 

2ueen to give up this match, and drive the Spaniard from our 
liores." 
" Afl you will," replied De Noailles, hastily. " Do not let 
us remain longer here, or it may be impossible to quit the 
fortms." 
With ilui> they left the pala6e» ttid. ve^^sloi!^ ^<^ Tyd^^ ^^ 
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Soff^Ik, contrived to mix him up among their attenda]iia> and 
00 to elude the rij^ihince of the warders. As soon as they 
ircrc out of the To^er, Sir Thomas Wyat embalmed in a 
Ti heny, manned W four rowers, and took the directum of 
Grarcsend. De ^oailles and the Duke of Suffolk hastened 
to Sion House, where thev found Lord GuiHbrd Dudley 
seated with Jane and Cholmondelej. On their sppearance, 
Dudley started to his feet, and exclaimed, '* TVe are be- 
trayed!" 

•* We are," replied De ^oaifles. " Courtenaj has played 
the traitor. But this is of no moment, as his assistance would 
hare been of little avail, and his pretensions to the crown 
might hare interfered with the rights of your consort. Sir 
Thomas Wyat has set out for Kent. We must collect all tiie 
force we can, and retire to some place of concealment till his 
messengers arriye with intelligence tiiat he is mardung 
towards London. We mean to besiege the Tower, and aecOiie 
the queen's person." 

" Dudley," cried Jane, " if you have one spark of honour, 
gratitude, or loyalty left, you will take no part in this insur- 
rection." 

" Mary is no longer queen," replied her husband, bending 
the knee before her. "To you, «lane, belongs that title, and 
it will be for you to decide whether she shall live or not." 

" The battle is not yet won," observed the Duke of Suffolk. 
" Let us obtain the crown before we pass sentence on those 
who have usurped it." 

"The Lady Jane must accompany us," whispered De 
Noailles to Dudley. " If she falls into the hands of our 
enemies, she may be used as a formidable weapon against us." 

" My lord," cried Jane, kneeling to the Duke of Suffolk ; 
** if my BupplicatioDs fail to move my husband, do not you 
turn a deal ear to them. Believe me, this plot will totally 
fail, and conduct us all to the scaffold." 

" The duke cannot retreat if he would, madam," interposed 
De Noaillcs. " Courtenay has betrayed us all to Gardiner^ 
Mid ere now I doubt not officers are despatched to arrest us.* 

" Jane, you must come with us," cried Dudley. 

" Never," she replied, rising. " I wUl not stir from this 
spot. I implore you and my father to remain here likewise,' 
and submit yourselves to the mercy of the queen." 

" And do you think such conduct befitting the son of the 

great Duke of Northumberland?** replied Dudley. "No,* 

madam, the die is cast. My course is taken. You must 

como is'ith us. There is no ^vm© ioT \re«^TB*3«>Tv. M. De 

Noaillea, I place myself entixeVy m 7cros>a»».^. \A\.>aRj«R* 

he brought round instaatly,** \io adde^,\A«\miS|,\a\3ca^'aw5B»: 
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■ ** They shall be at the gate almost before you can reach it, 
iny lord," returned Choknondeley. "There are several 
ready-sJaddled within the stables." 

" It is well," replied Dudley. 

And the esquire departed. 

. " Father, dear father," cried Jane, " you will not go. You 
Vill not leave me P" 
' But the duke averted his gaze from her, and rushed out of 
the room. 

De Noailles made a significant gesture to Dudley, and 
jEbUowed him. 

.., '* Jane," cried Dudley, taking her hand, " I entreat — nay 
command you — to accompany me." 

"Dudley," she replied, " I cannot— will not — obey you in 
this. If I could, I would detain you. But as I cannot, I will 
take no part in your criminal designs." 

" Farewell for ever, then," rejoined Dudley, breaking from 
her. " Since you abandon me in this extremity, and throw 
off my authority, I shaU no longer consider myself bound to 
you by any ties." 

*' Stay I ' replied Jane. " You overturn all my good reso- 
lutions. I am no longer what I was. I cannot part thus.** 

" I knew it," replied Dudley, straining her to his bosom. 
" You will go with me P" 

" I will," replied Jane, " since you wiU have it so." 

" Come, then," cried Dudley, taking her hand, and leading 
her towards the door — " to the throne !" 

" No," replied Jane, sadly—" to the scaffold!" 



XXVII. 

OP THE INSURRECTION OF SIR THOJLVS WYAT. 

• 

The party had not quitted Sion House more than an hour, 
when a band of soldiers, headed by Sir Edward Hastings, 
master of the horse, and one of the privy council, arrived to 
arrest them. But no traces of their retreat could be dis- 
covered; and after an unsuccessful search, Hastings was 
compelled to return to Grardiner with the tidings that their 
prey had escaped. Not one of the conspirators charged by 
Oourtenay could be found, and it was evident they had re- 
ceived timely warning, though from what quarter thft <ifccs«SL« 
cellor could not divine. At first, b.\a svxs^Wqtra ^^xs^^wx"*^^ 
JSarl of Devonshire, but the utter im^o^^i^yCcvfe^ o'l 'Ca>a.\i««<^ 
the case speedily made him reject t\ie \de«b, e»s^ 

A council was immediately held •, at \«jV\^ ^cs^^^"^ ^ 
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tions, founded upon the informaiioxi obtained from Couitoiiay, 
wore passed. Fresh troops were ordered into the Tower, and 
active preparations made for its defence, in case of a siege. 
The chancellor himself deemed it prudent to wear a coat of 
mail beneath his robes; and quitting his palace, old Winches- - 
ter House, situated on the Surrey side of the rirer, a little to- 
the west of Saint Saviour's, he took up his abode within tbe 
fortress. Mary was also advised to remove thither firom 
Wliitehall, and, at the instance of Kcnard, she reluctantly 
complied. 

On the day after her return to the Tower, the imperial aiBp 
bassadors, D Egmont, Lalaing, De Courrieres, and De Nigry, 
were conducted by the Earl of Arundel to Saint Jonn'i 
Chapel, where they found the whole of the council assembled* 
and the queen kneeling before the altar. The sacrament warn 
administered by Garmner, and high mass performed ; after 
which Mary^ kneeling with her face to the assembli^g^e, said : 
" I take God to witness that I have not consented to wed the 
prince of Spain from any desire of aggrandizement, or carnal 
affection ; but solely for the honour and profit of my kingdom^ 
and the repose and tranquillity of my subjects. I^r shall my 
marriage prevent me from keeping inviolably the oath I have 
made to tne crown, on the day of my coronation." Uttered 
with great earnestness and dignity, these words nroduced a 
strong effect upon the hearers. Ratifications or the treaty 
were then exchanged, and the customary oaths taken on bota 
sides. 

This ceremony over, the queen arose, and glancing at the 
council, observed : " I have heard, my lords, that most of you 
highly disapprove my match with the prince of Spain ; but I 
feel confident, when you have well considered the matter, you 
will see cause to alter your opinion. However this may he, I 
am well assured that your loyalty will remain unchanged, and 
that I may ftiUy calculate upon your services for the defenoe 
and protection of my person, in case the rebellion with whioh 
I am threatened should take place." 

" Your highness may rely upon us all," replied the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

And the assurance was reiterated by the whole assemblage. 

At this moment, an attendant stepped forward, and m- 
formed the ^ueen that a messenger who had ridden for his 
life, was arrived from Xent, bringmg intelligence of an insur- 
rection in that county. 

" Let him approach," replied Mary. " You shall hear, my 
lords, what danger we have to apprehend. Well, fellow," slie 
continued, as the man was ushei^ into her presence, " thy 
newB r 
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*' I tfm the boarer of ill tidinffe, yonr mojesiy," replied the 
messenger, bending the knee befbre her. " Sir Thomas Wyat, 
yesterday, by sound of trumpet published, in the market-place 
at Mjddstone, a proclamation against your highness's mar- 
riage ; exhorting all Englishmen wishing well to their country 
to join with him and others, to defend the realm from the 
threatened thraldom of Spain." 

" Ah I traitor !** exclaimed the queen. " And how was the 
proclamation received? — Speak out — and fear not." 

•* With universal acclamations," i*eplied the messenger, 
" tad diouts of ' A Wyat ! A Wyat ! No Spanish match-- 
no inquisition!* and such treasonable vociferations. Sir 
Q^omas had fifteen hundred men in arms with him, but before 
ho quitted Maidstone, above five hundred more joined him, 
and multitudes were flocking to his standard when I left the 
}daoe." 

Scarcely had the messenger concluded his r6oital, when 
another was introduced. 

*^ Whit further news hast thou, good fellow ?" demanded 
the queen. 

< ^' I am come to inform your highness," replied the man, 
'^ that Sir Thomas Wyat and his followers have taken posses- 
sim of the castle of Kochester, and fortified it as well as the 
towau Moreover, tlxey have broken down the bridge across 
the Medway, and stop all passengers by land or water, taking 
item them their arms." 

•' Now by our lady !" exclaimed the queen, " this Wyat is 
a hardy traitor. But he shall meet with the punishment due 
to his ofienoes. Your grace," she added, turning to the Duke 
of Norfolk, " shall march instantly against him with a suffi- 
cient fortie to dislodge him from his hold. And for your 
better defence, you shall take with you the traiaed bands of 
our good city of London, under the command of Captain 
J teet. 

With this, she quitted the chapel, and returned to the 
palace. 

As soon as he could collect his forces, amounting to about 
a thousand men, the Duke of Norfolk, accompanied by Bret 
and the trained bands, set out^ on his expedition, and arrived 
at Strood the same night, where he made preparations to be- 
Biese [Rochester Castle at daybreak. 

Meantime, the utmost anxiety prevailed within the Tower, 
and tidings of the issue of the expedition were eagerly looked 
for. Towards the close of the day after Norfolk's departure, 
a messenger arrived, bringing the alarmiag intelligence that 
Bret and his band had revolted to Wyat, &h.o\]Lt\ii%, ^^'^'N^ ^ %sa 
all Englishmen ! — we are all EngliBhixieu\'-^ ^^'^\tf>\»^s^ 

x2 
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against our couniiymen." It was added, that the duke, who 
had just planted his cannon against the castle, seeing how 
matters stood, and being uncertain of the fidelity of the troops 
remaininjT with him, had made a hasty retreat, leaTing his 
ammunition and horses in the hands of the enemy. 

This mtelligence struck terror into the hearts of all who 
heard it, and it was the general impression that the insurg^ts 
would be victorious — an opinion considerably strengthened, a 
few hours afterwards, by the arrival of other messengers^ who 
stated that Wyat had besieged and taken Cowling Castle, the 
residence of Lord Cobham, and was marching towards 
London. It was also affirmed that he had been joined bjr 
Lord Guilford Dudley, the Duke of Suffolk, Lord Thomiks 
Grey, and others, with a considerable force, and that thdir 
object was to depose Mary, and replace Jane upon the throne. 
Bumours of insurrections in other parts of the country as wefl 
as in London were added ; but these could not be so weU 
authenticated. 

On the following day, it being ascertained that the rebels 
had reached Dartford, Sir Edward Hastings and Sir ThomiA 
Comwallis were sent to hold a parley with the rebels. . The 
army of the insurgents was stationed at the west of the town; 
before which their ordnance was planted. Dismounting, the 
two knights sent forward a herald to Wyat, who was standing 
with Dudley, Suffolk, and Bret, near the outworks;' icnd on 
learning their business, he immediately advanced to meet 
them. After a haughty salutation on both sides. Sir Edward 
Hastings spoke. 

" Sir Thomas Wyat," he said, "the queen desu*es to know 
why you, who style yourself, in your proclamations, her'triie 
subject, act the part of a traitor in gathering together her 
liege subjects in arms against her P" 

"I am no more a traitor than yourself, Sir Edward 
Hastings,'* replied Wyat, " and the reason why I httrt 
gathered together the people, is to prevent the realm from 
being overrun by strangers, which must happen, if her high« 
ness s marriage with Philip of Spain lakes place." 

" No strangers are yet arrived," rephed Hastings, " and the 
mischief you apprehend is yet far off. But if this is your only 
grievance, are you content to coxifer on the matter with the 
council P" 

" I am," replied Wyat ; " but I will be trusted rather than 

trust. I wiU treat with whomsoever the queen desires ; but 

in surety of her good faith, I must have delivered to me thip 

custody of the Tower of London, and of her highnes8*s person. 

JF^urtbemiore, I require the head of Simon Benard, th^ origi- 

"itor of this tumult;* 
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^* Insolent !" cried Hastmgs. " Eather than your traitorous 
demands sliall be complied with, you and all your rabble 
rout shall be put to the sword." 

With these words, he sprang upon his steed, and accom- 
panied by Comwallis and his attendants, rode back to the 
Tower, to d^are the ill success of his mission to Mary. 
. Wyat's successes created the greatest consternation among 
the queen's party. Though the Tower was filled with armea 
men,, its inmates did not Uiel secure, being in conjBtant appre- 
hension of a rising in London. The imperial ambassadors 
jeere not less alarmed, as it was generally tnought they would 
DB,8acn£(ced to the popular fury. Garmncr counselled them 
to zoalce good their retreat to Brussels ; and they all, with the 
e;speption. of Simon Benard, who declared he would remain 
upon his post, decided upon following the advice. 

They would not, however, depart without taking leave of 
Mary, who desired them to recommend her to the emperor, 
and to assure him she was under no alarm for her personal 
safely; Costly presents were offered them; but, imder the 
circumstances, they were declined. The ambassadors quitted 
the Tower at deadTof night, embarking at Traitor's Gate, and 
were compelled to leave their horses, attendants, and bag- 
gaeCy behmd them. 

In spite of the secrecy of their departure, it was discovered, 
and an attempt was made to capture them by some watermen, 
who in all probability would have succeeded, if they had not 
been driven off by the batteries of the fortress. Fortunately, 
the fugitives found a fleet of merchantmen, armed with a few 
guns, ready to sail for Antwerp ; in. one of which they em- 
barked, and imder cover of night, got safely down the nver. 

On the following morning, news was brought that Wyat 
was within a few miles of London ; and it was added that nis 
appearance before the walls of the fortress would be the signal 
for the rising of the citizens, — that the gates of the city would 
be thrown open to him, and perhaps those of the Tower itself. 
Every possible precaution was taken by Sir Henry Bcding- 
feld. He visited! the whole line of ramparts and fortifications, 
and ascertained that aU the men were at their posts, and in 
readiness,, in case of a sudden attack. By his directions, the 
^awbridges on London Bridge were broken down— the craffc 
moored on the Middlesex 8i& of the river — ^the ferry-boats 
staved and sunk — and the bridges for fifteen miles up tue river 
dratroyed. While this was going on, Gardiner, seriously 
darmed by the aspect of things, sought the queen's presence, 
and endeavoured to persuade nor to iiy to France. But Mav^ ^ 
who, it has been more than once o\)sctvoOl, *\\A\eYv^e^^%a 
Hon spirit of her father, and whoso courage xo^o m y^o^q^'^^'^ 
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to the danger by which she was surromided, at once, and dis- 
dainfully, rejected the proposal. 

" My people may abandon we," she said, " but I will never 
abandon them, I have no fear of the result of this straggle, 
being well assured I have plenty of loyal English heara to 
serve and defend me. If need be, I will take up arms myself, 
and try the truth of this quarrel ; for I would rather die with 
those who will stand by me, than yield one j.ot to such a 
traitor as Wyat." 

" Your majesty is in the right,** replied Benard, who was 
present on the occasion, " if you fly, all is lost. My counsel 
to you is to resort to the severest measures. Since LaAj Jane 
Grey has disappeared, and you cannot avenge yourself upon 
her, let the Prmcess Elizabeth be brought from Ashbridge 
to the fortress, and on the appearance of Wyat, have b scaf- 
fold erected on the sununit ot Traitor's Tower, and if the arch- 
rebel will not withdraw his forces, put her and Courtenay to 
death in his sight.** 

" I like not your proposal, sir," replied the queen, " I have 
no thirst for Uourtenay's blood. !Nay, the love I once tore 
him would prevent my taking his life— and it should only be 
at the last extremity that I would deal severely with Eliza- 
beth. Neither do I think your counsel politic. Such a course 
might answer in Spain, but not in England. It would only 
inflame still more the minds of the seditious, and excite them 
to a state of ungovernable fury.** 

"You judge wisely, madam,'* replied Gardiner. "Besides, 
I have made inyself answerable for the safety of the Earl of 
Devonshire. The blow that falls upon his head, must strike 
mine also. Since your majesty, with a resolution worthy of 
the daughter of your great sire, decides on maintaining your 

ground against these rebels, I nothing fear for the result, 
et the worst come to the worst, we can but die ; and we will 
die fighting in your cause.'* 

" My lord," rejoined the queen, after a moment's reflection, 
" bid Sir Henry Be^gfeld, and the whole of the officers and 
men not required on duty on the ramparts, attend high mass 
within Saint John's chapel an hour hence. You yourself will 
officiate with all the prelates and priesthood in the fortress. 
The service over, I shall repair to the coimoil-charaber, where 
it is my purpose to address them." 

Gardiner bowed and retired to execute her commands, and 
the queen enjoining Henard's attendance at the chapel, retired 
to her closet with her dames of honour. 
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xxvin. 

OF THE QUEEN'S SPEECH IN THE COUNCSIL-CHABIBEB ; AND OF HEB 

XNTEBVIEW WITH SIR THOMAS WTAT. 

At the appointed time, Saint Jolin's chapel was throni^ed with 
armed men ; and as the royal train passed along the ni)per 
gallery, and glanced down upon them, Mary was inexpressioly 
BtmcK by the scene. Banners waved from the arched openings 
of the gallery, and the aisles and nave gleamed with polished 
steel. For fear of a sudden surprise, the soldiers were ordered 
to carry their weapons, and tnis circumstance added mate- 
. TiaUy to the eflEect of the picture. Around the columns of the 
JBOuthem aisle were grouped the arquebussiers with their guns 

X their shoulders; around those of the north stood the 
oen, in their steel caps and corslets ; while the whole 
tK>djy of the nave was filled with archers, with their bows at 
their backs. Immediately in front of the altar stood the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the 
Lords Paget and Bochester; Sir Henry Bedingfeld; Sir 
Henry Jemingham, master of the horse ; Sir Edward Bray, 
master of the ordnance, all in fall armour. On the queen's 
appearance all these personages bent the knee before her ; 
and Bedingfeld, in virtue of his office, advancing a step before 
the others, drew his sword, and vowed he wbiQd never yield 
up the fortress but with life. He then turned to the troops, 
and repeated his determination to them. And the walls of 
the sacred structure rang with the shouts of the soldiers. 

" You have yet loyal followers enow who will shed their 
last drop of blood in your defence," he added to Mary. 

•* I nothing doubt it, dear Sir Henry," she repLed, in a 
Toice of deep emotion. " I will share your danger, and, I ■ 
trust, your triumph." 

Solemn mass was then performed by Gardiner, who was 
attended by Bonner, Tunstal, Feckenham, and other prelates 
and priests in their fuU robes. On its conclusion, the queen 
gave her hand to Sir Henry Bedingfeld, and followed by the 
whole assemblage, proceeded to the coimcil-chamber, and took 
her seat beneath the state canopy. 

As soon as the whole party was assembled, silence was 
commanded, and Mary spoke as foDows : " I need not acquaint 
you that a number of ICentish rebels have seditiously and 
traitorously gathered together against us and you. Their 
pretence, as they at first asserted, was to resist a marriage 
between us and the prince of Spain. To this pretended 
grievance, and to the rest of their evil-contrived complaints, 
you have been made privy. Since then, yt© Vmb^^ ^"«»a»^ ^'est- 
taia of our privy council to confer m^ ^^ t:^w^> vissA. Vi 
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demancl the cause of tlieir continuance in their seditions 
enterprise ; and by their own avowal it appears that our mar- 
riage is the least pdrt of their quarrel . Fot they now, swerving 
jfrom their first statement, have betrayed the. inward treason 
of their hearts, arrogantly demanding the possession of our 
person, the keeping of our Tower of London, and not only 
the placing and displacing of our council, but also the head of 
one who is an ambassador at ourVourt, and protected by his 
o&e from injury." 

Here a murmur of indignation arose among the assembhige. 

*'Now, loving subjects," continued Mary, "what I am you 
right well know. I am your queen, to whom, at my coroxu^ 
tion, when I was wedded to the realm, and to the laws of- the 
realm (the spousal ring whereof I hold on my fingor, never as 
yet left off, nor hereafter to be so), you promised your aile- 
^ance and obedience. And that I am the right and truo 
mhcritor of the crown of England, I not only take all Chris- 
tendom to witness, but also your own acts of parliament eon- 
firming my title. My father, as you all know, possessed the 
regal estate by right of inheritance ; and by the siam© right 
it descended to me. To him you always showed yourselves 
faithful subjects, and obeyed and served him as your liege 
lord and king. And, therefore, I doubt not you will shoir 
yourselves equally loyal to mc, his daughter." 

"God save your highness!" cried flie whole assemblage. 
" Long live Queen Mary !" 

" If you are what I believe you," pursued Mary, enei^e- 
tically; "you will not suffer any rebel to usurp the go- 
vernance of our person, nor to occupy our estate, especially 
so presumptuous a traitor as this VV yat, who having abused 
our subjects to be adherents to his traitorous quarrel, intends, 
imder some plea, to subdue the laws to his will, and to give 
scope to the rascal and forlorn persons composing his army 
to make general havoc and spoil of our good city of London." 

"Down with Wyat!" cried several voices. "Down with 
the rebels !" 

" Never having been a mother," continued Mary, " I can- 
not te\\ how naturally a parent loves hei^ children : but cer- 
tainly a queen may as naturally, and as tenderly love her 
subjects as a mother her child. Assure yourselves, there- 
fore, that I, your sovereign lady, do as tenderly love and 
favour you ; and tlius loving you, I cannot but think tiiat you 
as heartily and faithfully love me again. And so, joined 
together in a knot of love and of concord, I doubt not we shall 
bo able to give these rebels a short and speedy overthrow." 
. . Ifcro sho was a^iain interrupted by the most enthiisiastic 
^"ysiojjs of loyalty and dovo^ion. 
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'* On tlieTford of a queon I promise you," concluded Mary, 
" if it shall not appear to the nobility and commons in par- 
liament asflembled, that my intended marriage is for the 
benefit of the whole realm, I will not only abstain from it, but 
from any other alliance. Pluck up your hearts, then, and 
Vif^e true men stand fast with your lawful queen against these 
rebels, both my enemies an^ yours, and fear them not, for I 
fear them notmng at all." 

Thundering plaudits followed Mary's oration, which, it was 
evident^ had produced the desired effect upon the assemblage ; 
asd if any one entered the council-chamber wavering in his 
loyalty, he returned confirmed in his attachment to the 
throne. Mary's intrepid demeanour was sufficient to inspire 
ooarage in the most famt-hearted ; and her spirit imparted an 
expl^ssion of beauty to her countenance which awakened the 
wannest admiration among all the beholders. 

** You have proved yourself a worthy daughter of your 
august sire, maaam," observed Bedingfeld. 

" I mil prove myself so before 1 nave done. Sir Henry," 
rejoined Mary, smiling. ** I trust myself wholly to you." 

" Your majesty may depend upon me," replied the old 
knight. " And now, with your permission, I will withdraw 
my forces, and visit the ramparts. After your address no one 
will forsake his post." 

So saying, he departed with the troops, and, after making 
his rounds, returned to his lodgings. 

Mary then appointed Lord William Howard, in conjunc- 
tion with the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas "White, to the govern- 
ment of the city, and the Earl of Pembroke to the command 
of the army. These arrangements made, she continued for 
some time in conference T^ith Gardiner and Renard. Just as 
she was about to retire. Sir Henry Bedingfeld came to 
apprise her that Wyat's army had reached Southwark, and 
had taken up a position at the foot of London Bridge. After 
mature deliberation, it was resolved that the rebel-leader 
should be invited to an interview with the queen; and Beding- 
feld was intrusted with the mission. 

Proceeding to Traitor's Gate, the old knight embarked in 
a wherry with four soldiers and a herald, and was rowed 
towards the hostile party. As he drew near the Surrey side 
of the water, "Wyat's sentinels presented their calivers at him ; 
but as soon as they perceived he was attended by a herald, 
they allowed him to approach. On learning his erraud, 
Wyat, contrary to the advice of the Duke of Suft'olk and Lord 
Guilford Dudley, determined to accompany him. 

•* You will ftdl into some snare," observed. I^m'J^ss^^'''' "ss^ 
lose the day when you have all but gaaxi^^"v\»'* 
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act for the best jewel in my crown that any harm had hap- 
pened to him. Give me yonr hand, Sir Henry. I wdl 
myself visit the ramparts, and cheer the soldiers with my 
presence.'* 

." Yonr majesty will expose yourself," returned Bedinsfeld. 

** To whom P" replied Mary, — " only to my subjects. They 
will not dare to assail their queen. The daughter of your 
old master, Henry the Eighth, should have no fear," 
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THE SIEOE OF TUB TOWEB. 

On Wyat's return, it was resolved that, under cover of dark- 
ness, the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Guilford Dudley should 
march with two detachments of men to Deptford, where a 
squadron of seven sail, commanded by Admiral Winter, 
together with a number of lesser craft, awaited them. Dudley 
and his partv were then to cross the river in Winter's boats, 
and proceed to East Smithfield; while Suffolk was to em- 
bark nis men in the larger vessels, and to sail up the river 
with the tide. Wyat determined to attempt a passage across 
London Bridge, and if this could not be accomphshed^ to 
abide the arrival of Winter's squadron. 

It was then arranged that the attack should take place two 
hours before dawn. The fortress was to be assailed simulta- 
noouslv at three different points, so as to distract the atten- 
tion of its defenders. To Lord Guilford Dudley was assigned 
the Brass Mount, and the north-east angle of the ramparts ; 
to the Duke of Suffolk, Traitor's Tower and the southern 
fortifications ; and to Wyat, the Middle Tower and the By- 
ward Tower — two of the strongest defences of the fortress. 
If the attack proved successful, the three leaders were to 
concentrate tlieir forces before the gateway of the Bloody 
Tower. 

When it was sufficiently dark, Suffolk and Dudley placed 
themselves at the head of their detachments and set out. 
Though they moved along with the utmost caution, they were 
heard by the soldiers on the ramparts, who reported their 
suspicions to Bedingfeld, and precautions were taken accord- 
ingly, though it was the opinion of many that the rebels had 
beat a retreat. 

At midnight, Wyat prepared to cross London Bridge. 

Aware that the drawbridges were cut away — that it was bar- 

licadcd, and strongly defended—he provided himself with 

nlanka and ropes, and iaBninji; inatroti^AOi^ ^ \^ TSL^\i)t!^<it 
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forward. They were allowed to proceed without molestation 
to the first drawbridge, but here a sharp fire was opened 
upon them. In spite of this, Wyat succeeaed in laying down 
a plank, and, at the head of a dozen men, crossea it. Dis- 
lodging their opponents, several other planks were laid down, 
and the passage being rendered secure, the whole party 
crossed, and carried over their ammunition in safety. 

The report of the attack soon reached the city-guard. 
Drums were beaten, trumpets sounded, and shouts heard in 
every direction. While this was passing, a well- contested 
fight took place at the barricades in the centre of the bridge, 
between their defenders and the insurgents. Having broken 
down these obstacles, Wyat drove all before him. Still, 
another and wider chasm lay between him and the Middlesex 
shore. In front of it, the assailed party made a desperate 
stand ; but their resistance was unavailing. Many were pre- 
cipitated into the yawning gulf, and drowned ; while others 
threw down their arms, and besought mercy. 

On the farther side of the chasm, a formidable array of 
soldiery opposed the progress of the rebel-army, and a piece 
of ordnance did terrible execution amongst them. Two 
planks were hewn asunder as soon as they were thrust across 
the abyss j but the moment the third was laid down, Wyat 
dashed across it, and drove back two men with hatchets in 
their hands who were about to sever it. He was followed by 
half-a-dozen soldiers. In this instance, his fiery courage had 
well-nigh proved fttal to him ; for no sooner had the small 
band crossed it, than the plank was hurled into the chasm, 
and Wyat left, with his trifling party, to contend against the 
whole host of his foes. His destruction appeared inevitable, 
but his self-possession stood him in good stead. 

" Fellow-countrymen," he shouted, ** I am your friend, not 
your enemy. I would deliver you from thraldom and op- 
pression, xou ought rather to aid than oppose me. You 
are upholding Spain and the inquisition — while I am fighting 
for England and liberty." 

These few words, vociferated while he made a desperate 
stand against his opponents, turned the tide of affairs. In 
vain the royalist leaders shouted, " Down with the rebels I 
the queen ! — ^the queen !" They were answered by deafening 
cries of, "A Wyat! A Wyat! No PhUip of Spain— no 
Popish supremacy — no inquisition !" 

Amid this tumult, the insurgents, who had witnessed with 
dismay the perilous position of their leader, redoubled their 
exertions ; and placing several planks across the gulf, crossed 
them, and flew to his assistance. Following up the ^.d^^xdj^.^ 
he had gained, Wyat, witiiout dil^c\iitj,iOTx\feOL\!^a ^^y^^!«i*^ 
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He tLea paused to cover the paasage of the remainder of his 
troops and artillery across the cluism, which was safely ao- 
compUshed. 

At the foot of Fish-street-hill, they were chocked by a 
company of horse under the command of tlie Earl of Pem- 
broke, and a skirmish took place, in which the royalists were 
worsted with severe loss, and many prisoners taken, as well 
as arms and horses. Pembroke, however, escaped, and re- 
treated to the Tower, bringing the news of his own defeat 
and of the successes of the rebels. 

The citizens showed little disposition to take part in the 
struggle. All they were uneasy about was the securiW of 
their property ; but Wyat, having prohibited his men uom 
plunder or riot, and Captain Bret proclaiming that no mis- 
chief should be done, they remained tranquil. In this way, 
the insurgents marched, without farther interruption, to 
Coruhill, where Wyat marshalled his forces, distributed 
rations of meat and liquors among them, and awaited the 
appointed time for his attack upon the Tower. 

Within the fortress all was consternation. The extra- 
ordinary success which had hitherto attended Wyat well 
nigh paralysed the queen's party. The council again urged 
Mary to escape privately, but she peremptorily retiised, and 
forbade the subject to be mentioned again, on pain of her 
severest displeasure. Some of the more timid then ventured 
to advise that she should assent to Wyat's terms — that 
£.enard should be given up, and the match with the Prince 
of Spain abandoned. " I will sooner abandon my crown," 
rejoined Mary. Her courage never for one instant forsook 
her, and her spirit and resolution sustained the wavering 
nunds of her adherents. 

Long before this, Suffolk and Dudley had reached Dept- 
ford. As agreed, ike duke and his detachment embarked aa. 
board Winter's squadron, while the others were transported 
across the river in smaller boat?. At Poplar, Dudley ordered 
his men to nail together a number of stout boards, to serve 
as rafts. These were fastened with ropes to such horses as 
they could procure, and on reaching East Smithfield were 
imhamessed and held in readiness, until the signal of attack 
should be given. Besides tiie ra^s, two or three wherries 
had been brought up from the river, and several long scaling- 
ladders provided. 

Dudley's detachment consisted of about a thousand men, 

archers and arquebussiers, all of whom were well armed and 

eager for the attack. As yet, all was involved in profound 

darknesB, and so far as they could judge, no suspicion of 

. tibeir presence was entertaiacfdlby liio^ mt\iia the fortress* 
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SooutB W»e despatclied towards the postern gate,— a forti- 
ficatioa tennmating the city wall, and situated, as has before 
been stated, at the north side of the moat, — ^and from one of 
them, who had contrived to scramble along the edge of the 
fosse^ it was ascertained that a detachment of Sir ThcHnas 
Wjat's part^ was creeping stealthily along, with the inten- 
tion of sujrpnsing the postern gate. 

It had been Oholmondeley s intention to search for the 
entrance to the secret communication through which he had 
passed beneath the moat, but the almost certainty that it 
would be stopped, induced him to abandon the idea. 

All at once, a blaze of light was seen at the south of the 
fortress, in the direction of the river. It was followed by 
the roar of artillery, and the sharper discharge of fire-arms, 
accompanied by the beating of drums, the loud braying of 
trumpets, the clashing of swords, and other martial soun(&. 

On hearing this, Dudley gave the signal of assault. Dash- 
ing down the sides of the moat, his men launched their rafts 
on the water, and pushed them across with long poles. The 
noise they made betrayed them to the sentinels. The alarm 
was instantly given, and a tremendous fire opened upon them 
from the batteries and casemate of the Brass Mount, as well 
as from the eastern and western line of ramparts. 

The Brass Mount has already been described as the largest 
bastion of the Tower, standing at the north-east angle of the 
fortress, and its walls were, and still are, of such immense 
thickness, and it was so well fortified, that it was regarded as 
impregnable. Notwithstanding this impression, it formed the 
mam object of the present attack. Amid a slaughterous fire 
from the besieged, Dudley embarked with Oholmondeley, who 
•carried his standard, in a small skifi*, and waving his sword 
above his head, pointed to the Brass Mount, and urged his 
men to the assault. They wanted no encouragement ; but in 
some d^ree protected by the showers of arrows discharged 
by the archers stationed on the sides of the moat, and the 
constant fire of the arquebussiers, succeeded in placing two 
ladders against that part of the eastern ramparts immediately 
adjoining the bastion. 

These were instantly covered with men, who mounted, sword 
in hand, but were attacked and hurled backwards by the be- 
sieged. Another ladder was soon planted against tJie Brass 
Mount, while two more were reared against the northern 
ramparts opposite the postern gate, which had been stormed 
and taken by Wyat*s party, several of whom were descending 
the banks of the moat, and firing upon tiie fortress, assisted 
by three culverins placed in a temporary battery composed o{ 
large baskets fiUed with sand^ 
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All this had not been executed without severe loss on the 
part of the insurgents: Several of the rafts were swamped, 
and their occupants, embarrassed by the weight of their arms, 
drowned. One of the ladders planted against the northern 
battlements was hurled backwards with its living load ; and 
such was the vigour and determination of the besieged, that 
none of the assailants could set a foot on the rampartA. 

Considerable execution, however, was done by the showers 
of arrows from archers, as well as by the discharges of the 
arquebussiers. But success did not, as yet, declare itself for 
either side. Constantly repulsed, the insurgents still reao- 
lutely returned to the charge ; and though numbers fell irom 
the ladders, others wore instantly found to take their place. 

Seeing how matters stood, and aware that some desperate 
effort must be made, Dudley, who had hitherto watched the 
progress of the fight from the moat, exposing himself to the 
roll iire of the batteries, resolved to ascend the ladder placed 
against the Brass Mount. Cholmondeley agreed to follow 
him ; and amid the cheers of the assailants and the unrelaxing 
fire of the besieged, the boat was run in to the side of the 
bastion. 

At this juncture, a loud explosion, succeeded by a tremen- 
dous shout, was heard at the south side of the fortress. For 
a brief space, both royalists and insurgents ceased fighting; 
and taking advantage of the pause, Dudley swiftly mounted 
the ladder, and reaching the summit, shouted " God save 
Queen Jane !** 

" God save Queen Jane !" echoed Cholmondeley, who was 
close behind him. "God save Queen Jane!" he repeated, 
waving the banner. 

The cry was reiterated from below, and the firing recom- 
menced more furiously than ever. 

It was rumoured among Dudley's men, and the report 
stimulated their ardour, that the Duke of Sufiblk had tfucen 
Saint Thomas's Tower. This, however, was not the case. 
After the embarkation of the troops as before related, the 
squadron imder the command of Admiral Winter, accom- 
panied by a number of galleys and wherries, made its way 
slowly to the Tower. Owing to the necessary delay, the tide 
had turned, and the larger vessels had to be towed up the 
river by the smaller craft. 

On their arrival they were immediately perceived by the 
sentinels, who opened a fire upon them, which was instantly 
returned. This was the commencement of the siege, and 
served as the signal to Dudley, and likewise to TVyat, of 
whose movements it will be necessary to speak hereafter. 
Before the squadron cameupi^ uv!i!iL« ol^iai:ifolk embarked 
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in a small galley, and acoompanied by seyeral Trherries filled 
with soldiers, contrived, by Keeping dose under the wall of 
the wharf, to effect a landing, unperceiyed, at the stairs. 
Taken by surprise, the guard Mi an easy prey to their assail- 
ants, who seizing the cann(»i placed there, turned them 
against the fortress. 

While this was passing, several boats landed their crews at 
the eastern end of the wharf, and many others speeded 
towards it firom all quarters. In a short time, it was crowded 
by the insurgents ; and notwithstanding the tremendous fire 
kept up agamst them from the whole line of battlements — 
from liaitor's Tower — and from all the fortifications within 
shot, they resolutely maiutained their ground. 

Directing the attack in person, ana exposing himself to 
erery danger, the Duke of Sufiblk displayed the utmost cool- 
ness and courage. The fight raged furiously on both sides. 
Sereral boats, and one of me larger vessels, were smikby the 
guns of the batteries, and the ranks of the insurgents were 
gx^atly thinned. Still there was no symptom of irresolution 
exhibited ; nor did they relax for a moment in their efforts. 

Scaling-ladders were viisuied. against the walls of Traitor's 
Tower, and crowded with climbers, while a gun-boat entered 
the dark arch beneath it, and its crew commenced battering 
with axes, halberds, and poles, against the portcullis and 
water-gate. Another party had taken possession of the 
buildings opposite the By- ward Tower, and were trying to 
reach the drawbridge, which, it is almost needless to say, was 
raised. Added to toese, a strcmg body of Essex men, having 
congregated at Limehouse, approached the fortress by Saint 
Cathenne's, and the lane leadmg to the Flemish church, and 
were striving to force the Iron G-ate and the eastern outlet of 
the wharf. 

At ihiB juncture, an occurrence took place, which, while it 
disheartened the besieged, tended greatly to animate the 
aasailing party. At the south-west comer of the wharf stood 
a row 01 small habitations separating it from Petty Wales. 
One of these was presently observed to be on fire, and the 
jQames rapidly spread to the others. Shortly afterwards, a 
tremendous explosion took place. A building was blown up^ 
and the fiery fragments tossed into the river and moat ; while 
across the mazing rums, with loud shouts, rushed a party of 
men from the troops under Sir Thomas Wyat. 

This was the explosion that reached the ears of Dudley and 
his band. E^ushing to thu assistance of their friends, the 
new-comers seemed determined to carry all before tUsscx^ «s>l^ 
wadk was the effect of their suddon. wgrg^«Jc«3aRfc^ ^CcaS^ *^si^ 
hedeged for a moment gave way, wxA. «u «ift»S^\iQft:^ cR. *^ 
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insurgents gained a footing on the roof of Traitor*s Tower. 
But the next moment the royalists rallied, drove off their 
assailants, and the fight continued as obstinately as before. 

It was a sublime but terrific spectacle, and one not easily 
effaced from the remembrance of those who beheld it. The 
ruddy light cast upon the water by the burning houses, and 
serving to reveal the tall vessels — the armed boats-^the 
sinking craft and struggling figures with which it was covei'ed 
— the towers and battlements of the fortress pouring forth 
fire and smoke — ^the massive pile of the ancient citadel, which 
added its thunder to the general din, — ^the throng of warlike 
figures engaged in active strife on the wharf; or against 
Traitor's Tower— constituted a scene of intense, though 
fearful interest — ^nor did the roar of the cannon, the clash of 
arms, the shouts and cheers of the combatants, and the groans 
of the wounded, detract from its effect. 

There was yet another scene, which, though unwitnessed, 
except by those actually concerned in it, equalled, if not sur- 

?assed it, in gloomy power. This was a conflict imder Saint 
liomas's Tower. It has been already mentioned that a 
party, manning a gun-boat, had penetrated beneath the arch 
leadmg to Traitor's Tower, where they endeavoured, with 
such weapons as they possessed, to effect an entrance. While 
they were thus employed, the portcullis was suddenly raised, 
ana the Watergate opened ; and the men supposing their ovm 
party had gained possession of the fortification above them, 
dashed forward. 

They were speedily undeceived. Before they reached the 
steps, a number of armed figures, some of whom bore torches, 
appeared, while a thundering splash behind told that the 
portcuUis had been let down, so as to cut off their retreat. 
Nothing remained but to sell their lives as dearly as they 
could. Quarter was neither asked nor granted. Some leaped 
overboard, and Iried, sword in hand, to force a way up the 
steps ; others prepared to follow them ; and the gunner dis- 
charged a falconet planted at the prow of the boat, oocaaiouing 
fearral havoc among their opponents. 

But this availed nothing. They were driven back, and 
their assailants pm*suing them into the recesses of the arch, 
put them to death. The light of the few torches that illu- 
mined the scene, fell up figures fearftdly struggling, while the 
arches rang with the reports of musquetry, groans, and 
curses. In a short time, all was still and dark as heretofore. 
But when the Watergate was afterwards opened, fourteen 
mangled coi*p6e3 floated out to the Thames. 
While tho siego waa ih.ua 'v\^oxQualy carried on, on the 
north aod south, the Y^^^&teiii ^v\!(^ qI \!&lq IqiNs^^*^ ^^^i^ not 
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xu^gleotcd. Eomaming at Cornhill for some Lours, Wyat 
divided liis forces into two detachments, and committed one 
to Captain Bret, whom he directed to proceed to the upper 
part of Tower Hill, along Lombard-street, Fenchurch-strcct, 
and Tower-street, and to place his men within the churchyard 
of All-Hallows Barking, and at the rear of the scafibld on 
Tower Hill ; while with the other he himself marched down 
Gracechurch-street, along Thames-street, taking up a position 
before the Bulwark Gate. 

As soon as he had reached this point, and arranged his 
men, ho rode oflf to Bret, and ordered a party, commanded by 
Captain Cobham, to attack the postern-gate, as before related. 
Bret was to hold himself in readiness to march down to the 
Bulwark Gate, or to attack the Leg Mount, a bastion at the 
north-west angle of the fortress, corresponding (though of 
somewhat smmer size,) with the Brass Mount, as he snould 
receive instructions. 

Having issued these directions, Wyat rode back to Lis 
troops — he was now mounted, as were several of his officers, 
oa the steeds captured in the recent skirmish with the Earl 
pf Pembroke — and conmianded them to remain perfectly 
quiet till Admiral Winter's squadron should arrive off the 
Tower. His injunctions were strictly obeyed, and such perfect 
silence was observed, that though his men were drawn up 
within a few yards of the fortress, they were not discovered 
by the sentinels. 

On the arrival of the scruadron, Wyat immediately com- 
menced an attack upon the bulwark Gate — one of the weakest 
ontworks of the fortress, — and while directing his engines 
against it, some half-dozen wooden houses adjoining it on the 
8;de of the moat, were fired by his men; and the flames 

r'ckly extending to the buildings immediately contiguous to 
Bulwark Gate, that defence was at once surrendered. 

The first point gained, Wyat despatched a messenger to 
Bret ordering him to join him instantly; and while a handful 
of his men, rushing round the semicircular wall, heretofore 
described as protecting the lesser moat, attacked the embattled 
gateway fronting the Lion's Tower, with the intention of join- 
ing Suffolk's party on the wharf, he directed his main lorce 
against the Lion s Gate. This fortification was stoutly de- 
fended, and the insurgents were twice repulsed before they 
could bring theil^ engines to bear against it. 

Bret and his party having arrived, such an irresistible attack 
was made upon the gate, that in a short time it was carried. 
With loud shouts, the insurgents drove the royalists before 
^em along the narrow bridge facing tlaa Iao\i% ^q^^x^'ssn^ 
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Iea4iing to the Middle Tower, putting some to tlie sirord, and 
throwing others over the walls into the moat. 

The movement was so expeditious, and the ront so unex- 
pected, that the portcullis of the Middle Tower, which was 
tept up to allow the flying men to pass through it, could not 
be lowered, and hastily directing those around him to prop it 
up with a piece of timber, Wyat continued the pursuit to the 
Wy-waid'towet. 

Hitherto, complete success had attended his efforts ; and if 
he had passed the fortification he was approaching, in aU pro- 
bability he would have been master of the Tower. Nothing 
doubting this, he urged his men onwards. On his left rode 
Bret, and behind them, at a short distance, came Captain 
Knevet, and two other leaders, likewise on horseback. 

As they arrived within a few paces of the By- ward Tower, 
three tremendous personages issued from it, and opposed their 
further progress. They were equipped in corslets of polished 
steel ana morions ; and two of them were armed with buck- 
lers and enormous maces, while the third wielded a partizan 
of equal size. These, it is almost needless to state, were the 
three giants. The bearer of the partizan was Grog. Behind 
them came their diminutive attendant, who, it appeared, had 
been released from his thraldom, particulars of which, atid of 
his adventures subsequent to his meeting with Cicely in the 
cell beneath the Salt Tower, will be related at a more conve- 
nient opportunity. 

Like nis gigantic companions, Xit was fully armed in a steel 
corslet, cuisses, and gauntlets. His head was sheltered by a 
helmet, shaded by an immense plume of feathers, which, bemg 
considerably too large for him, almost eclipsed his features. 
He was furthermore provided with a sword almost as long as 
himself, and a buckler. 

Taking care to keep under the shelter of the giants, Xit 
strutted about, and brandishing his sword in a valiant manner, 
shouted, or rather screamed. — 

" Upon them Og ! — attack them Gog ! — ^why do you stand 
fltill, Magog P Let me pass, and I wiU show you how you 
should demean yourselves in the fight !" 

At the sight of the giants, the flying royalists rallied, and a 
fierce but ineffectual struggle took place. During it, Bret was 
dismounted and thrown into the moat. Urged by their leader, 
the insurgents pressed furiously forward. But the giants 
presented an impassable barrier. Og plied his mace with as 
inuch zeal as he did the clubs when he enacted the part of the 
Tower at Courtenay's masque, and with far more terrible 
effect All avoided the sweep oi'VjJft wtci. 
Not content with dealing T>\tm»,\ift ^^jwSaa^ ^sftsya.'^'OaR xft. 
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treatmg foe, and hurled some dozen of them into the moat. 
His prowess excited xmiyersal terror and astonishment. Nor 
was Go^ much behind him. Wherever his partizan descended, 
a foe fell beneath its weight; and as he was incessantly 
whirling it over his head, and bringing it down, a space was 
speedily cleared before him. 

Seeing the havoc occasioned by the gigantic brethren, and 
finding that they completely checked his further advance, 
Wyat struck spurs into his charger, and dashing upon Magog, 
tried to hew him down. If the married giant had not caught 
the blow aimed at him upon his shield. Dame Placida had 
been made a widow for the second time. Again plunging the 
spurs rowel-deep into his horse's flanks, Wyat would nave 
ndden over his gigantic antagonist, if the latter, perceiving 
his intention, had not raised his mace, and with one tremen- 
dous blow smashed the skull of the noble animal. 

"Yield you. Sir Thomas Wyat," cried Magog, rushing up 
to the knight, who was borne to the ground with his 
slau^tered charger — " you are my prisoner." 

"Back, caitiff!" cried Wyat, disengaging himself and at- 
tacking the giant ; " I will never yield with life." 

Wyat, however, would have been speedily captured by the 
giant, if £nevet, seeing his perilous situation, had not pressed 
K>rward with several others to his assistance, and rescued him. 
lliis accident, however, enabled the retreating party to pass 
beneath the archway of the By-ward Tower, the portcullis of 
which was instantly lowered. 

Meanwhile, a body of the insurgents having taken posses- 
sion of the Middle Tower, had planted themselves at the 
various loop-holes, and on the roof, and kept up a constant fire 
on the soldiers stationed on the summit of the By-ward 
Tower. 

Among those who contrived to distinguish themselves in 
the action was Xit. Finding his position one of more danger 
than he had anticipated, he scrambled upon the wall on the 
right of the By-ward Tower, where, being out of the rush, he 
could defy at his ease those who were swimming in the moat. 

While he was in this situation, Bret, who, it has been men- 
tioned, was thrown into the moat, swam to the wall, and 
endeavoured to ascend it. Xit immediately attacked him, and 
adopting the language of Magog to Wyat, threatened to throw 
him back again if he did not yield. 

" I do yield," repUed Bret. 

" Your name and rank P" demanded the dwarf, in an autho- 
ritative tone. 

"Alexander Bret, captain of the LoiidoTi^wfl!vfc^^"KCL^» 
aecond in oommand to Sir Thomaa "Wyat " te^'ei^^'^ '^'Ocksst^ 
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" Here, Magog—Gog — Og— help !" ehonted Xit— " I hare 
taken a prisoner. It is Captain Bret, one of the rebel leaders 
—help him out of the moat, and let us caiTy him before the 
queen ! I am certain to be knighted for my valour. Mind,^ 
Jhave taken him. He has yielded to me. !No one else luw 
had a hand in his capture.** 

Thus exhorted, Magog pulled Bret out of the moat. As 
soon as he ascertained who he was, he bore him in his armi^ 
towards the By-ward Tower — Xit keeping near them all the 
time, screaming, "he is my prisoner. You have nothing to 
do with it. I shall certainly be knighted.'* 

At Magog*8 command, the portcullis was partially raised, 
and Xit and Bret thrust under it, while the two other gianta 
repelled the assailants. 



XXX. 

HOW QUEEN MAny COMPORTED HERSELF DURING THE SIEGE ; HOW LOkD 
GUILFORD DUDLEY WAS CAPTURED; AND HOW SUt THOMAS WYAT 
AND THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK WERE ROUTED. 

TnBouGHOTJT the whole of the siege, the queen maintaineii 
her accustomed firmness ; and to her indomitable courage, and 
the effect produced by it upon her followers, the successful 
issue of the conflict to the royalist party is mainly to be 
attributed. Startled from her slumbers by the roar of the 
artillery, Mary arose, and hastily arraying herself, quitted 
the palace with Gardiner, E-enard, and a few other attendants, 
who had flown to her on the first rumour of the attack, and 
repaired to the lieutenant's lodgings, where she found Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld in the entrance-hall, surrounded by armed 
men, busied in giving them instructions, and despatehim; 
messages to the officers in command of the different fortifi- 
cations. 

At the queen's appearance, the old knight would have flung 
himself at her feet, but she motioned him not to heed her, and 
contented herself with saying, as each messenger departed : 
— " Tell my soldiers, that I will share their danger. I will 
visit eveiy fortification in turn, and I doubt not I shall find 
its defenders at their posts. No courageous action sh^l pass 
unrequited : and as i will severely punish these rebels, so I 
will reward those who signalise themselves in their defeat. 

• Bid them fight for their queen — for the daughter of the 

JSiffhth Henry, whose august sj)irit is abroad to watch over 

and direct them. He wlio biiii^a me Wyat's head shall 

receive knighthood at my "haxvOfi, \.o^e\\i!e^ Ni\^ \Xift traitor's 
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forfeited estates. Let this be proclaimed. And now fight— 
and valiantly-^for you fight for the truth.*' 

-Charged with anunating addresses like these, the soldiers 
hurried to their yarious loaders. The consequence may be 
easily imagined. Aware that they were under the immooiate 
eye of their sorereign, and anticipating her coming each 
moment, the men, eager to distinguish thcmselyes, fought 
with the utmost ardour; and such was the loyalty awakened 
by Mary's energy and spirit, that eyen those secretly inclined 
towards the opposite party, of whom there were not a few, 
did not dare to ayow their real sentiments. 

WhUe Mary remained in the heutenant's lodgings, word 
was brought that the fortress was attacked on all sides, and 
the: thunder of the ordnance now resounding from the whole 
line of ramparts, and answered by the guns of the besiegers, 
confirmed the statement. As she heard these tidings, and 
listened to the fearful tumult without, her whole countenance 
underwent a change ; and those who remembered her kingly 
sire, recognised his most terrible expression, and felt the same 
awe they nad formerly experienced in his presence. 

" Oh I that I had been bom a man !" she cried, " that with 
my own hand I might punish these traitors. But they shall 
find, though they have a woman to deal with, they have no 
feeble knd faint-hearted antagonist. I cannot wield a sword; 
hat I will stand by those who can. Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
t^ke these orders from me, and they are final. Let the sie;je 
go how it may, I will make no terms with the rebels, nor hold 
.further parley with them. Show them no quarter — extermi- 
littte them utterly. I no longer regard them as subjects — 
children; but as aliens — ^foes. Deal with them as such. And 
Ibok you yield riot this fortress — ^fbr by G-od's grace ! J never 
'will yield it. Where is your own post, Sir Henry P" 

"At the By-ward Tower, your highness," replied Beding- 

^eld. *^ Tke traitor Wyat directs the attack in that quarter ; 

ttnd he is 'most to be feared of all our opponents. I will not 

quit the fortification with my life. But who shall succeed 

^Mie,ifIfallP" 

• *' The queen," replied Mary. " Butyou will not fall, good 

Bedingfeld. You are appointed by Heaven to be my pre- 

srerver. Gro to your post ; and keep it, in my name. Gro, and 

fight for your royal mistress, and for the holy Catholic faith 

which we both of us profess, and which these rebels— these 

heretics, would overthrow. Go, and the Virgin prosper you, 

and strengthen your arm." 

"I obey your majesty," replied Bedingfeld; "and yet I 
cantiot but feel that my place is by your side." 

"Ah! do you loiter, sir?" cried Mary, {L<itQ.d^, "X.^s^ 
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have tarried here too long already. Do you not hear yoa 
loud-voiced cannon summon you hence? Are you deaf to 
those cries P To your post, sir — and quit it not for yoBr 
head. Stay!" she added, as the knight was about to obey 
her. " I meant not this. I have been over-hasty. But you 
will bear with me. Go. I have no fears — and have mucn to 
do. Success be with you. We meet again as victors, or we 
meet no more." 

" We shall meet ere day-break," replied the kmght. And 
quitting the presence, he hurried to the By- ward Tower. 

" In case fate declares itself against your highness, and tba 
insurgents win the fortress," observed Kenard, " I can convey 
you beyond their reach. I am acquainted with a subter- 
ranean passage communicating with the further side of ih» 
moat, and have stationed a trusty guard at its entrance." 

" In the event your excellency anticipates," returned Mary, 
stemlv, " but which I am assured will never occur, I will not 
fly. While one stone of that citadel stands upon another it 
shall never be surrendered : and while life remains to her, 
Mary of England wUl never desert it. In your next despa^c^ 
to the prince your master, tell him his proposed consort 
proved herself worthy — in resolution, at least — of the 
alliance." 

" I will report your intrepid conduct to the prince," replied 
Eenard. " But I would, for his sake, if not for your own, 
gracious madam, that you would not further expose yourself." 

" To the ramparts !* cried Mary, disregarding him. " Let 
those follow me, who are not a&aid to face these traitors." 

Quitting the entrance-hall, she mounted a broad staircase 
of carved oak, and traversing a long gallery, entered a passage 
leading to the Bell Tower, a fortification already described 
as standing on the west of the lieutenant's lodgings, and coiv* 
nected wiih them. The room to which the passage brought 
her, situated on the upper story, and now used as part of the 
domestic offices of the governor, was crowded with soldiers, 
busily employed in active defensive preparations. Some 
were discharging their calivers through the loopholes at the 
besiegers, w£le others were carrying ammunition to the roof 
of the building. 

Addressing a few words of encouragement to them, and, 
crossing the room, Mary commanded an officer to conduct her 
to the walls. Seeing from her manner that remonstrance 
would be useless, the officer obeyed. As she emerged from * 
the low arched doorway opening upon the ballium wall, the 
range of wooden houses on the opposite side of the moat burst 
into flames, and the light of the conflagration, while it revealed 
the number o£ her enemies aad theix i^laa of attack, rendered 
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h» iitnation infinitely more perilons, inaainuolias it betrayed 
her to general observation. Directed by the shouts, the 
besiegers speedily discovered the occasion of the clamour; 
and though Sir Thomas Wyat, who was engaged at the 
moment in personally directing the assault on the Bulwark 
GtBkte, commanded his men to cease firing in that quarter, his 
injnnetions were whoUy disregarded, and several shots struck 
the battlements close to the queen. Seriously alarmed, 
Gfodiner earnestly entreated her to retire, but she perempto- 
rily refused, and continued her course as slowly as if no 
danger beset her— ever and anon pausing to watch the move- 
ments of the besiegers, or to encourage and direct her own 
men. Before she reached the Beauchamp Tower, the Bulwark 
Qtte was carried, and the triumphant shouts of the insurgents 
drew from her an exclamation of bitter anger. 

'* It is but a small advantage gained, your highness/* re- 
marked the officer ; " they willbe speedily repulsed." 

" Small as it is, sir," rejoined the queen, " I would rather 
have lost the richest jewel from my crown than they had 
gained so much. Look ! they are gathering together before 
the Lion's Grate. They are thundering against it with sledge- 
hammers, battering-rams, and other engines! I can hear the 
din of their blows above all this tumult. And see ! other 
troops are advancing to their aid. By their banners and 
white coats, I know they are the London trained-bands, 
headed by Bret. Heaven confound the traitor 1 He who 
will bring him to me dead or alive, shall have whatever he 
asks. Jua., Crod's death! they have forced the Lion's Gate — 
thej drive sdl before them. Kecreants ! why do you not dis- 
pute it inch by inch, and you may regain what you have lost P 
CoiLfusion ! Wyat and his rebel band press onward, and the 
others fly. They pass through the Middle Tower. Ah! 
that shout, those fearful cries ! They put my faithful subjects 
to the sword. They are in possession of the Middle Tower, 
and direct its guns on the By-ward Tower. Wyat and his 
band are on the bridge. They press forward, the others re- 
treat. Betreat! ah, caitiffs, cowards that you are, you mi^^ 
fight now, if you have a spark of loyalty left. They fly. 
They have neitner loyalty nor valour. Where is Bedingfeld P 
••—where is my lieutenant? — ^why does he not saJly foijthupon 
them P If I were there, I would myself lead the attack." 

" Your majesty's desires are fulfilled," remarked the officer ; 
*' a sally is made by a. party from the gate — ^the rebels are 
ehecked." 

"I see it!" exclaimed the queen, joyfuUy — "but what 
Taliant men are they who thus turn the tide P Ah I I ks^<:s^ 
them now, they are my fiimous gvanta— tbi^ \Qi^^ ^«t^<5st5^. 
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Look liow the rebel ranks are cleared by the sweep of theiT: 
mighty arms. Brave yeomen ! you have fought as no belted 
knights have hitherto fought, and have proved the truth of ; 
your royal descent. Ah ! Wyat is dow^n. Slay him ! spare 
him noC brave giant ! his lands, his title are yours. Heaven's, 
curse upon him, the traitor has escaped ! I can bear this no 
longer, ' she added, turning to her conductor. " Lead on : I 
would see what they are doing elsewhere." 

The command was obeyed, but the officer had not proceeded ; 
many yards when a shot struck him, and ho fell mortally 
wounded at the queen's feet. 

" I fear you are hurt, sir," said Mary, anxiously. 

" To death, madam," gasped the officer. " I should not 
care to die, had I lived to see you victorious. When aII" 
others were clamouring for the usurper, Jane, my voice was 
raised for you, my rightful queen ; and now my last shoUt 
sliall be for you." 

" Your name P" demanded Mary, bending over him. 

"Gilbert," replied the officer — "I am the grandson of 
Gunnora Braose." 

** Live, Gilbert," rejoined Mary — " live for my sake !" 

Eaising himself upon one arm, with a dying efibrt, Gilbert 
waved his sword over his head, and cried, " God save Queen 
Mary, and confusion to her enemies !" And with these word*, 
he fell backwards, and instantly expired. The queen gazefl 
for a moment wistfully at the body. 

" How is it," she mused, as she. suffered herself to be led 
onward by E-enard, " tliat, when hundreds of my subjects are 
perishing around me, this man's death should aficct me so 
strongly P — I know not. Yet, so it is." 

Her attention, however, was, speedily attracted to other 
matters. Passing through the Bcauchamp Tower, she pro- 
ceeded to the next fortification. 

The main attacks of the besiegers, as has been previously 
stated, were directed against the Brass Mount, Saint Hiomass 
Tower, and the By- ward Tower ; — the western and north- 
western ramparts, mcluding the Leg Mount, a large bastion 
corresponding with the Brass Mount, being comparatively 
unmolested. Taking up a position on the roof of the Devilin 
Tower, which flanked the north-west angle of the ballium 
wall, Mary conunanded two sides of the fortress, and the view 
on either hand was terrific and sublime. On the left, the 
blazing habitations, which being of highly-combustible mate- 
rial were now, in a great measure, consumed, cast a red and 
lurid glare on the moat, lighting up the ramparts, the forti- 
£eation3 behind them, and those on the bridge, — two of which, 
she was iiware, wore in tide -goaae^sio^i o? the besiegers. In 
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tl&ui (jiiarter the firing had ceased ; and it seemed that both 
parties had by mntiuu consent suspended hostilities, to renew 
them in a short time with greater animosity than ever. On 
the rights however, the assault continued with unabated fiiry. 
A constant fire was kept up from the temporary batteries 
]daced before the postern gate ; clouds of arrows whizzed 
Hurough the air, shot by the archers stationed on the banks of 
the jnoat ; and another ladder having been placed against the 
ramparts, several of the scaling party had o1)tained a footing,* 
and were engaged hand-to-hand with the besieged. Ever and 
anon, amid this tumultuous roar was heard a loud splash, pro- 
claiming that some miserable wretch had been hurled into the 
moat. 

After contemplating the spectacle for some time in silence, 
Mary proceeded to me Flmt Tower — a fortiiication about 
ninety feet nearer the scene of strife. Here the alarming in- 
telligence was brought her that Lord Guilford Dudley was in 
fossession of the Brass Mount, and that other advantages had 
een gained by the insurgents in that quarter. The fight 
raged so fiercely, it was added, that it would be tempting 
Providence in her majesty to proceed further. Yielding, at 
length, to the solicitations of her attendants, Mary descended 
from the walls, and shaped her course towards the White 
Tower; while Renard, by her command, hastened to the 
Martin Tower (now the Jewel Tower) to ascertain how 
matters stood. His first step was to ascend the roof of this 
Btructure, which, standing mimediately behind the Brass 
MoTint, completely overlooked it. 

It must bo borne in mind that the Tower is surrounded by 
a double line of defences, and that the ballium wall and its 
fortifications are much loftier than the outer ramparts, 
fienard found the roof of the Martin Tower thronged with 
^Idiers, who were bringing their guns to bear upon the pre- 
sent possessors of the Brass Mount. They were assisted in 
tlieir efforts to dislodge them by the occupants of the Brick 
/Tower and the Constable Tower? and notwithstanding the 
advantage gained by the insurgents, they sustained severe 
'loss from the constant fire directed against them. Renard*s 
glance sought out Lord Guilford Dudley; and after a few 
moments* search, guided by the shouts, he perceived him with 
Cholmondeley driving a party of royalists before him down 
iiio steps leading to the eastern ramparts. Here be was con- 
cealed from view, and protected by the roofs of a range of 
Jbiabitations from the guns on the ballium wall. 

A few moments afterwards, intelligence was conveyed by 
' ;the soldiers on the Broad Arrow Tower to those on the G<5>&.- 
'stable Tower, and thence from foxti^c^L^AOii \Ai ^cyENj&.^"a5GsRi^^ 
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that Badley having broken into one of the houses ooreruig 
the ramparts, was descending with his forces into the easteru 
ward. 

Kenard saw that not a moment was to be lost. Ordering 
the soldiers not to relax their fire for an instant, he put him-f 
self at the head of a body of men, and hurrying down a spiral 
stone staircase, which brought him to a subterranean chamber, 
unlocked a door in it, and traversing with lightning swiftness 
a long narrow passage, speedily reacned another vaulted room. 
At first no outlet was perceptible ; but snatching a torch f^m 
one of his band, E^nard touched a knob of iron in the wall, 
and a stone dropping from its place discovered a flight of 
steps, up which they mounted. These brought them to a 
wiaer passage, terminated by a strong door clamped with iron, 
and forming a small sally-port opening upon the eastern ward, 
a little lower down than Lord Guilford Dudley and his party 
had gained admittance to it. Commanding his men to obey 
his injunctions implicitly, B^nard flung open the sally-port, 
and dashed through it at their head. 

Dudley was pressing forward in the direction of the Ironi 
Gate when Benard appeared. Both parties were pretty 
equally matched in point of number, though neither leader 
could boast more than twenty followers. Still, multitudes 
were hastening to them from every quarter. A detachment 
of royalists were issuing from a portal near the Salt Tower ; 
while a host of insurgents were breaking through the house 
lately forced by Lord Guilford Dudley, and hurrying to his 
assistance. In a few seconds, the opposing parties met. By 
the light of the torches, Dudley recognised Benard; and, 
uttering a shout of exultation, advanced to the attack. 

As soon as it was known to the insurgents that the ab- 
horred Spanish ambassador was before them, with one accord 
they turned their weapons against him, and if their leader 
had not interposed, would have inevitably slain him. 

" Leave him to me," cried Dudley, " and I wiU. deliver my 
country from this detested traitor. " Fellow-soldiers," he 
added, addressing Benard's companions, " will you fi^ht for 
Spain, for the Liquisition, for the idolatries of Borne, when 
swords are drawn for your country — ^and for the Beformed 
religion P We are come to free you from the yoke under 
which you labour. Join us, and fight for your liberties, your 
laws — lor the gospel, and for Queen Jane." 

** Ay, fight for Jane and the gospel I" shouted Cholmon- 
deley. "Down with Benard and the See of Bome. No 
Spanish match ! — no Inquisition!" 

*' Who are you fighting for P Who is your leader P" con- 
tinned Dudley ;--7*' a baae S^9aiua\i ^x^Vn. "^^^i^ fu^e you 
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figlitifig afffd&BtP — ^Englifllimeii, your friends, your conntry- 
meh, your DPothers— members of the same faith, of the same 
family." 

This last appeal proved effectual. Most of the royalists 
went over to the insurgents, shouting, '' No Spanish match ! 
— ^no Inquisition ! Down with Eenard !" 

"Ay, down with Eenard!" cried Dudley. "I will no 
longer oppose your just vengeance. Slay him, and we will 
fix his head upon a spear. It will serve to strike terror into 
our enemies.'* 

Even in this extremity, Senard's constitutional bravciy 
did not desert him ; and, quickly retreating, ho placed his 
back against the wall. The few faithful followers who stood 
by him, endeavoured to defend him, but they were soon 
slain, and he could only oppose his single sword against tho 
array of partizans and pikes raised against him. His destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable, and he hjm already given himself 
up for lost, when a rescue arrived. 

The detachment of soldiers, headed by Sir Thomas 
Birdges, already described as issuing from the gate near the 
Salt Tower, seeing a skirmish taking place, hurried forward, 
and reached the scene of strife just m time to save the am- 
bflBsador, whose assailants were compelled to quit him to 
wield their weapons in their own defence. Thus set free, 
Benard sprang like a tiger upon his foes, and, aided by the 
hew comers, occasioned fearful havoc among them. But his 
deadhest fury was directed against those who had deserted 
him, and he spared none of them whom he could reach with 
his sword. 

Lord Guilford Dudley and his esquire performed prodigies- 
of valour. The former made many efforts to reach B^nard, 
but, such was the confusion around him, that he was con- 
Btantly foiled in his purpose. At length, seeing it was ia 
vain to contend against such superior force, and that his men 
Would be speedily cut in pieces, and himself cf^ptured, he 
gttve the word to retreat, and fled towards the north-east 
ang^e of the Ward. The royalists started after them ; but 
trueh was the speed at which the fugitives ran, that they 
could not overtake them. A few stragglers ineffectually 
attempted to check their progress, and the soldiers on the 
walls above did not dare to Sie upon them, for fear of in- 
juring their own party. In this way, they passed the Martin 
Tower, and were approaching the Brick Tower, when a 
large detachment of^ soldiers were seen advancing towards 
them. 

"Long live Queen Janel" shouted Dudley «svi ^% ^^\!\« 
pamons, vainly hoping they wete Mea&a. 
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" Long live Qaeen Mary, and death to tk^ rebels T* re- 
sponded the others. 

At the cry, Dudley and his little band halted. They were 
hemmed in on all sides, 'without the possibihtjr of escape; 
and the royalists on the fortifications above bemg now able 
to mark them, opened a devastating fire upon them. By this 
time, Kenard and his party had turned the angle of the wall, 
and the voice of the ambassador was heard crying-*-" Cut 
them in pieces ! Spare no one but their leader. Take lum 
ahve." . 

Hearing the shout, Dudley observed to Cholmondeley— 
" You have ever been my faithful esquire, and I claim one 
last service from you. If I am in danger of being taken, 
slay me. I will not survive defeat.*' 

'"Nay, my lord, Hve," cried Cholmondeley. "Wyat or 
the Duke of Suffolk may be victorious, and deliver you." 

"No," replied Dudley, "I will not run the risk of being 
placed again in Mary's power. Obey my last injunctions. 
Should you escape, uy to Jane. You know where to find 
her. Bid her embark instantly for France, and say her hus- 
band with his last breath blessed her. 

At this moment, he was interrupted by Cholmondeley, who 

Sointed out an open door in the ramparts opposite them, 
ilagerly availing himself of the chance, Dudley called to his 
men to follow him, and dashed through it, uncertain irhither 
it led, but determined to sell his life dearly. The doorway 
admitted them into a low vaulted chamber, in which were 
two or three soldiers and a stand of arms and ammunitioii. 
The men fied at their approach along a dark, narrow passage, 
and endeavoured to fasten an inner door, but the others w^re 
too close upon them to permit it. As Dudley and his band 
advanced, they found themselves at the foot of a short flight 
of steps, and rushing up them, entered a semi-circular passage, 
about six feet wide, with a vaulted roof, and deep embrasures 
in the walls, in which cannon were planted. It was, in fact, 
the casemate of the Brass Mount. By the side of the cannon 
stood the gunners, and the passage was filled with smoke. 
Alarmed by the cries of their companions, and the shouts of 
Dudley and his band, these men, who were in utter ignorance 
of what had passed, except that they had been made aware 
that the summit of the bastion was carried, threw down their 
arms, and sued for (j^uarter. 

" You shall have it, friends," cried Dudley, " provided you 
will fight for Queen Jane." 
" Agreed !" replied the gunners. " Long live Queen Jane." 
"/Stend hj me," returned DwdLey, " and these stout walls 
0ball either prove our Bivfegxiiwd, oJt wa VsmSsir 
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The gunners then saw how matters stood, but they could 
not retract ; and they, awaited a favourable opportunity to 
torn against their new masters. 

■ Perceiving the course taken by Dudley and his companions, 
•Henard felt certain of their capture, and repeated his injunc- 
ftionB to the soldiers to take him alive if possible, but on no 
account to suffer him to escape. 

Dudley, meanwhile, endeavoured, with Cholmondelcy, to 

; drag one of the large pieces of ordnance out of the embrazure 

in which it was placed, with the view of pointing it against 

-their foes. But before this could be accomplished, the attack 

• commenced. Darting to the head of tne steps, Dudley 
valiantly defended the pass for some time ; and the royalist 
soldiers, obedient to the injunctions of lienard, forbore to 
strike him, and sought only his capture. The arched roof 
rang with the dash of weapons, with the reports of shot, and 

, with the groans of the wounded and dying. The floor beneath 
ihem soon became slippery with blood. Still, Dudley kept 
his ground. All at once he stag^rered and fell. A blow had 

- been dealt him from behind by one of the gunners, who had 
contrived to approach him unawares. 

"It is over, ' he groaned to his esquire, "finish me, and 

• fly; if you can, to Jane." 

: Cholmondeley raised his sword to comply with his lord's 

: injunctions, but the blow was arrested by the strong arm of 

' Henard, who, bestriding his prey, cried, m a voice of exulta- 

. tion, " He is mine I Bear hun to the queen before he 

reoLpires." 

Cholmondeley heard no more, but darting backwards, 
.-sprang into the embrazure whence he had endeavoured to 

- wag the cannon, and forcing himself through the aperture, 
< flir opp ed from the dizzy height into the moat. 

i L "Wnile this was passing, Mary proceeded to Saint John's 

Chapel in the White Tower. It was brilliantly illuminated, 

, and nigh mass was being performed by Boxiner and the whole 

■ of the priesthood assembled within the fortress. The transi- 
. iion from the roar and tumult without to this calm and sacred 

scene was singularly striking, and calculated to produce a 
strpng effect on the feeUngs. There, all was strife and 
elaanour ; the air, filled with smoke, was almost stifling ; and 

. such places as were not lighted up by the blaze of the con- 
flagration or the flashing of the ordnance and musquetry, 
were buried in profound gloom. Here, all was light, odour, 
serenity, sanctity. Without, fierce bands were engaged in 

' deathly fight — nothing was heard but the clash of arms, the 

■ thunder of cannon, the shouts of the yietcst\!CWk&, ^^^i ^o\saa, ^'^ 
the d^ymg. Witiun, holy men "wexo w\^t^>b«v^ "vhtfsaL x^- 
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gioos rites, undisturbed by the terrible straggle ercmid. &jbm, 
aud apparently unconscious of it ; tapers uione ftom er&cy 
pillar; the atmosphere was heavy witii inc^ise; and tfae 
choral hymn mingled with the scarce-heard roar of cannon. 
Mary was so affected by the scene, that for the first time she 
appeared moved. Her bosom heaved, and a tear started to 
her eye. 

" How peaceful is the holy place," she observed to Gmrdiner, 
** and what a contrast it presents to ihe scene we have just 
quitted ! I could almost wish that Heaven had destined me 
to the cloister instead of ihe throne, that I might pass my 
days in the exercise of my religion." 

" Heaven has destined you to be the restorer and defender 
of our religion, madam," replied Grardiner. " Had you not 
been called to the high station you occupy, the Catholic 
worship, so long discontinued in these holy walls, would not 
now be celebrated. To you we owe its restoration ; — to yoa 
we must owe its continuance." 

As Mary advanced to the altar, the anthem ceased, aad 
silence prevailed throughout the sacred structure. Prostialing 
herself, she prayed for a few moments fervently, and in an 
audible voice. She then arose, and observed to Grardiner, " I 
feel so much comforted, that I am assured Heaven will atq^ 
port me and our holy religion." 

As she spoke, solemn music resounded through the chapel, 
the anthem was again chanted, and the priests resumed their 
holy rites. With a heart strengthened and elated, MaiT 
ascended the staircase behind the altar, and passing thvon^ 
the gallery, proceeded to the council-chamber, where she was 
informed that Xit, having captured a priscmer of importanoB, 
Waited without to ascertain her pleasure ooncermng him. 
Mary ordered the dwarf to be brought into her presence with 
his captive, and in a few moments he was introduced with 
Bret, who was guarded by a coi^le of halberdiers. 

On no previous occasion had ]lit exhibited so much conse- 
quence as the present, and his accoutrements and fantastical- 
plumed casque added to his ludicrous appearance, fie 
advanced slowly and majestically towards tke chair of state 
in which Mary was seated, ever and anon turning his head to 
see that Bret was close behind him, and when within a short 
distance of the royal person, he made a profound salutatioA. 
Unluckily, in domg so, his helmet fell from his head, and 
rolled to the queen's feet. Slightly discomposed by the acci- 
dent, and still more by Mary's frowns, he picked up his 
helmet, and stammered forth, — 
"Jam come to inform your highness that I have taken a 
^prisfOBcor^iaken him wiit my owcL\j«!i^ir*-^ 
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** Wlio 18 it P" interrupted Mary, elandng sternly at the 
captiye, who remained with his arms folded upon his breast, 
and his eyes cast upon the floor. *' Who is it F" she asked, 
in an imperious tone. 

"The arch-traitor Bret," answered Xit, "the captain of 
ihe London Trained Bands, who revolted from the Duke of 
JNorfoIk, and joined the rebels at Bochester.'* 

" Bret!" ejaculated Mary, in a tone that made Xit recoil 
seyeral steps with fright, while the prisoner himself looked up. 
''Aha! is the traitor then within our power? Take him 
without, and let the headsnLan deal with mm." 
" Your highness !" cried Bret, prostrating himself. 
•"Away with him!" interrupted Mary. "Do you, my 
lord," she added, to Gardiner, " see that my commands are 
obeyed." 

The prisoner was accordingly removed, and Xit, who was 
completely awed by the queen's furious looks, was about to 
slink off, when she commanded him to remain. 

" Stay !" she cried. " I have promised on my queenly 
word, that whoso brought this traitor Bret to me, should have 
whatever he demanded. Art thou in good truth his captor P 
Take heed thou tri£est not with me. I am in no mood for 
jesting." 

" So I perceive, gracious madam,'* replied Xit. " But I 
swear to you, I took him with my own hand, in fair and open 
CM>mbat. My companion Magog, if he survives the fray, will 
Touoh for the truth of my statement — ^nay, Bret himself will 
not gainsay it." 

"Bret wiU gainsay little more," rejoined Mary, sternly; 
" his brain will contrive no further treason against us, nor his 
tongue give utterance to it. But I beheve thee — ^the rather 
that I am persuaded thou darest not deceive me. Make thy 
request — it is granted." 

" If I dared to raise my hopes so high," said Xit, bashfully. 
" What means the knave P' cried Mary. " I have said the 
request shall be granted." 

"Whatever I ask P" inquired Xit. 

" Whatever thou mayest ask in reason, sirrah !" returned 
Mary, somewhat perplexed. 

" Well, then," replied Xit, " I should have claimed a duke- 
dom. But as your highness might possibly think the demand 
UJireasonable, I will limit myself to knighthood." 

In spite of herself, Mary could not repress a smile at the 
■ dwarfs extravagant request, and the terms in which it was 
60uched. 

" I have made many efforts to obtain this dv^^KsvaVks^?"' ^^<»- 
sued Xit, "and for a while unsucceaaWl^* ^\x\» iorstoss^^^^st. 

t 
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rather my bravery, has at length fiivoured me. I desire 
knighthood at your Majesty's haiids." 

" Thou shalt have it," replied Mary ; " and it "will be a 
lesson to me to make no rash promises in future. Hereafter, 
when affairs are settled, thou wilt not fail to remind me of my 
promise." 

** Your highness may depend u]^n it, I will not fail to do 
80," replied iQt, bowing and retirmg. "Huzza!" he cried, 
as soon as he gained me antechanu)er. "Huzza I" he re* 
peated, skipping in the air, and cutting as many capers as his 
armour womd allow him, "at lengt^ I have reached the 
height of my ambition. I shall be knighted. The queen has 
promised it. Aha ! my three noble giants, I am now a taller 
man than any of you. My lofty tiue will make up for mj 
want of stature. Sir Xit ! — that does not sound well. I mnA 
change my name for one more euphonious, or at least find out 
my surname. Who am I P It is strange I never thou^^ of 
tracing out my history before. I feel I am of iUxusmoof 
origin. I must dear up this point before I am knighted. 
Stand aside, base grooms," he continued to the grinning and 
jeering attendants, " and let me pass." 

While pushing through them, a sudden bustle was heard 
behind, and he was very unceremoniously thrust back hf 
Simon Eenard, who was conducting Dudley to the queens 
presence. 

"Another prisoner!" exclaimed Xit. "I wonder what 
Eenard will get for his pains. If I could but take Wyat» my 
fortune were indeed made. First, I will go and see what has 
become, of Bret ; and then, if I can do so without much risk, 
I will venture outside the portcullis of the By-ward Tower. 
Who knows but I may come in for another {^ood thing I" 
, Thus conmiunin^ with himself, Xit went in search of the 
unfortunate captam of the Trained Bands, while iRenard 
entered the coimcil-chamber with Dudley. The latter, though 
faint &om loss of blood, on finding himself in the queen's 
presence, exerted all his strength, and stood erect and un* 
supported. 

" So far your highness is victorious," said Eenard; " one 
of the rebel-leaders is in your power, and ere long all will be 
so. Will it please you to question him — or shall I bid Mauger 
take off his head at once F" 

" Let me reflect a moment," replied Mary, thoughtfully. 
He shall die," she added, after a pause ; " but not yet." 

" It were better to behead him now," rejoined Eenard. 

" I do not think so," replied Mary. " Let him be removed 
to some place of safe confinement «- the dungeon beneath 
6amt John's Ohapel.** 
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** The only grace I ask from your highness is speedy death," 
said Dudley. 

"Therefore I will not grant it," replied Mary. "No, 
traitor I you shall perish with your wife. 

** Ah ! exclaimed Dudley, " I have destroyed her." 

And as these words were pronounced, he reeled backwardsi 
and would have fallen, if the attendants had not caught him. 

''Your Majesty has spared Mauger a labour," observed 
Henard, sarcastically. 

" He is not dead/' replied Mar^; "and if he were so, it 
would not grieve me. Kemove him ; and do with liim as I 
have conmianded." 

Her injunctions were obeyed, and the inanimate body of 
B^idky was carried away. 

Itenard was proceeding to inform the queen that the in- 
surgents had been driven from the Brass Mount, when a mes- 
flenger arrived, with tidings that another success had been 
gained — Sir Henry Jerningham having encountered the de- 
tachment under the Duke of Suffolk, and driven them back to 
their vessels, was about to assist the Earl of Pembroke and 
Sir Henry Bedingfeld in a saUy upon Sir Thomas Wyat's 
party. This news so enchanted Mary, that she took a valuable 
ring from her finger and presented it to the messenger, saying 
— " I will double thy fee, good fellow, if thou wilt bring me 
word that Wyat is slain, and his traitorous band utterly 
routed." 

Scarcely had the messenger departed, when another ap- 
peared. He brought word that sever^ vessels had arrived off 
the Tower, and attacked the squadron under the command of 
Admiral Winter ; that all the vessels, with the exception of 
one, on board which the Duke of Suffolk had taken refuge, 
had struck ; and that her majesty might now feel assured of a 
speedy conquest. At this news, Mary immediately fell on 
her knees, and cried — " I thank thee, O Lord ! not tliat thou 
hast vouchsafed me a victory over my enemies, but that thou 
hast enabled me to triumph over thine." 

" The next tidings your highness receives will be that the 
siege is raised,'* observed Benard, as the queen arose ; ** and, 
wimyour permission, I will be the messenger to bring it." 

" jSe it so," replied Mary. " I would now gladly be alone*" 

As Renard issued from the principal entrance of the White 
Tower, and was about to cross the Green, he perceived a 
small group collected before Saint Peter's Chapel, and at once 
gruessing its meaning, he hastened towards it. It was just be- 
ginning to grow light, and objects could be imperfectly distin- 
guished. As Kenard drew nigh, he perceived «i» cviq^'^ icrro^'^k^ 
round a soldier whose breast-plate, ao\iib\€>\.,«a^Tv>.^\i35^>i^w^ 

z2 
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temoved, and wHo was kneeling with his arms crossed upon 
his breast beside a billet of wood. Near him, on the left, stood 
Mauser, with his axe upon his shoulder, and on the right, 
Gardiner holding a crucifix towards him, and earnestly entreat- 
ing him to die in the faith of Rome ; promising him, in case of 
compliance, a complete remission of his sins. Bret, for he it 
was, made no answer, but appeared, from the convulsive 
movement of his lips, to be muttering a prayer. Out of 
patience, at length Gardiner gave the signal to Mauger, and 
the latter motioned the rebel captain to lay his head upon the 
piece of timber. The practised executioner performed nis task 
with so much celerity that a minute had not elapsed before the 
head was stricken from the body, and placed on the point of 
a spear. While the apparatus of death and the blood-stream- 
ing trunk were removed, Xit, who was one of the spectators, 
seized the spear with its grisly burden, and, bending beneath 
the load, bore it towards the By -ward Tower. A man-at-arms 
preceded him, shouting in a loud voice, "Thus perish ail 
traitors.'* 

Having seen this punishment inflicted, Benard hastened to- 
wards the By-ward Tower, and avoiding the concourse that 
flocked round Xit and his sanguinary trophy, took a shorter 
cut, and arrived there before them. He found Pembroke and 
Bedingfeld, as the messenger had stated, prepared with a large 
force to make a sally upon the insurgents. The signal was 
given by renewed firing from the roof and loopholes of the 
Middle Tower. Wyat, who had retired under the gateway 
of that fortification, and had drawn up his men in me open 
space behind it, now a^anced at their head to the attacJc. At 
this moment, the portcullis of the By -ward Tower was again 
raised, and the royalists issued from it. Foremost among tnem 
were the giants. The meeting of the two hosts took place in 
the centre of the bridge, and the shock was tremendous. For 
a short time, the result appeared doubtful. But the superior 
numbers, better arms, and discipline, of the queen's partyi 
soon made it evident on which side victory would incline. 

If conquest could have been obtained by personal bravery, 
Wyat would have been triumphant. TVhereyer the battle 
raged most fiercely he was to be found. He sought out 
Bedingfeld, and failing in reaching him, cut his way to the 
Earl of Pembroke, whom he engajged and would have slain, if 
Og had not driven him off* with liis exterminating mace. The 
tremendous prowess of the gigantic brethren, indeed, con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the speedy termination of the 
fight. Their blows were resistless, and struck such terror 
into their opponents, that a retreat was soon begun, which 
Wyat found it impoasibk lo c\i^^. Qtu^^sSoSsi^hia teeth with 
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aneer, and uttering ejaculations of rage, lie was compelled to 
follow his flying forces. His anger was yented against Gog. 
He aimed a terrible blow at him, and cut through lus partizan, 
but his sword shivered against his morion. A momentary 
rally was attempted in the court between the Lion's Gate and 
the Bulwark Gate ; but the insurgents were speedily driven 
out. On reaching Tower Hill, Wyat succeeded in checking 
them ; and though he could not compel them to maintain their 
ground, he endeavoured, with a faithful band, to cover the 
retreat of the main body to London Bridge. Perceiving his 
aim, Pembroke sent on a detachment imder Bedingfeld, by 
Tower-street, to intercept the front ranks while he attacked 
the rear. But Wyat beat off his assailants, made a rapid 
retreat down Thames-street, and after a skirmish with Bed* 
ingfeld at the entrance of the bridge, in which he gained a 
decided advantage, contrived to get nis troops safely aeross it, 
with much less loss than might have been anticipated. Nor 
was this all. He destroyed the planks which had afforded him 
passage, and took his measures so well and so expeditiously on 
the Southwark side, that Pembroke hesitated to cross the 
bridge and attack him. 

The Tower, however, was delivered from its assailants. 
The three giants pursued the Ayi^ foe to the Bulwark Gate, 
and then returned to the Middle Tower, which was yet occu- 
pied by a number of Wyat's party, and summoned them to 
surrender. The command was refused, unless accompanied 
by a pardon. The giants said nothing more, but glanced 
significantly at each other. Magog seized a ram, which had 
been left by the assailants, and dashed it against the door on 
the left of the gateway. A few tremendous blows sufficed to 
burst it open. Finding no one within the lower chamber, they 
ascended the winding stone staircase, their progress up which 
was opposed, but ineffectually, by the insurgents. Magog 
pushed forward like a huge bull, driving his foes from step 
to step, till they reached the roof, where a short but furious 
encounter took place. The gigantic brethren fought back to 
back, and committed such devastation among their foes, that 
those who were left alive threw down their arms, and begged 
for quarter. Disregarding their entreaties, the giants hurled 
them over the battlements. Some were drowned in the 
moat, while others were dashed to pieces in the court below. 

" It is thus," observed Magog, with a grim smile, to his 
brethren, as the work of destruction was ended, " that the 
sons of the Tower avenge the insults offered to their 
parent.*' 

On descending, thev found Xit statioixftd. m \5[ia ^i.^'o^^ <^H. 
the bridge, carrying the spear witKBieV^\i<a«iJ^>KfiQ^'^* '^^^ 
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dwarf eagerly inqtdred whether •they had taken Wyat ; and 
being answered in the negative, expressed his satisfaction. 

" jhie achievement is reserved for me," he cried ; " no more 
hiughter, my masters — ^no more familiariiv. I ain about to 
receive knighthood from the queen." Tjiis announcement, 
however, so far from checking the merriment of the giants, 
increased it to such a degree, that the irascibly mannikin 
dashed the gory head in their faces, and would have attacked 
them with Uie spear, if they had not disarmed him. 

By this time. Sir Henry Bedingfeld had returned from the 
pursuit of the rebels. Many prisoners had been taken, and 
conveyed, by his directions, to a secure part of the fortress. 
Exerting himself to the utmost, and employing a large body of 
men in the work, Uie damages done to the dinerent defences of 
the fortress were speedily repaired, the bodies of the slain 
thrown into the river, and all rendered as secure as before. 
The crews on board Winter's squadron had surrendered ; but 
their commander, together with the Buke of Suffolk, had 
escaped, having been put ashore in a small boat. Conceiving 
all lost, and completely panic-stricken, the Duke obtained 
horses for himself and a few companions, and riding to Shene, 
where he had appointed a meeting with his brother. Lord 
Thomas Grey, set off with him, at full speed, for Coventiy, 
the inhabitants of which city he imagined were devoted to 
him. But he soon found out his error. Abandoned by his 
.adherents, and betrayed into the hands of the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, who had been sent after him, he was shortly after- 
wards brought a prisoner to the Tower. 

Not to anticipate events, such was the expedition used, 
that in less than an hour Bedingfeld conveyed to the queen 
the intelligence that all damage done by the besiegers was 
repaired, and that her loss had been trining compared with 
that of her enemies. He found her surroimded by her 
nobles ; and on his appearance she arose, and advanced a few 
steps to meet him. 

" You have discharged your office right well. Sir Henry," 
she said ; " and if we deprive you of it for a while, it is 
because we mean to entrust you with a post of yet greater 
importance." 

" Whatever office your majesty may entrust me with, I 
will gladly accept it," replied Bedmgfeld. 

"It is our pleasure, tnen, that you set out instantly with 
the Earl of Sussex to Ashbridge," returned Mary, "and 
attach the person of the Princess Elizabeth. Here is your 
irarrant. Bring her alive or dead." 

''AI&bV* exclaimed "BedMaafeld, "is this the task your 
highneBa has reserved iot me r* 
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''It $8," lulled Mary; and she added in a lower tone, 
" you are the only man to whom I could confide it." 

" I must perforce obey, since your majesty wills it — ^but — " 

" Tou must set out at once," interrupted Mary ; "Sir 
Thomas Brydges shall be lieutenant of the Tower in your 
stead. We reserve you for greater dignities." 

Bedingfeld would have remonstrated, but seeing the queen 
wias immoyable, he signified his compliance, and havifig re- 
ceived further instructions, quitted the presence to malce pre- 
parations for his departure. 

The last efforts of the insurgents must be briefiy told. 
After allowing his men a few hours* rest, Wyat made a forced 
march to ^Kingston, and hastily repairing the bridge, which - 
had been broken down, with planks, ladders, and beams tied 
together, passed over it with his ordnance and troops in 
safety, and proceeded towards London. In consequence of a 
delay that occurred on the road, his plan was discovered, and 
the Earl of Pembroke, havii^ by this time collected a con- 
uden^le army, drew up his forces in Saint James's fields to 
give him battle. 

A desperate skirmish took place, in which the insurgents, 
disheartened by their previous defeat, were speedily worsted. 
Another detachment, under the command of Knevet, were 
met and dispersed at Charing Cross, by Sir Henry Jeming- 
haon, and would have been utterly destroyed, but that they 
could not be distinguished from the royalists, except by their 
muddy apparel, wmch occasioned the cry among the victors 
of " Down with the draggle-tails." 

Wyat himself, who was bent upon entering the city, where 
he expected to meet with great aid from Throckmorton, 
dashea through all opposition, and rode as far as the Belle 
Sauvage (even then a noted hostel), near Ludgate. Finding 
the gate shut, and strongly defended, he rode back as quickly 
as he came to Temple Bar, where he was encountered by Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, who summoned him to surrender, and 
seeing it was useless to struggle further, for all his com- 
panions had deserted him, he complied. His captor carried 
turn to the Earl of Pembroke ; and as soon as it was known 
that the rebel leader was taken, the army was disbanded, and 
eyery man ordered to return to his home. Proclamation was 
next made that no one, on pain of death, should harbour any 
of Wyat's faction, but should instantly deliver them up to 
the authorities. 

That same night Wyat, together with E!nevet, Cobham, 
and others of his captains, were taken to the Tower by water. 
As Wyat, who was the last to disembark, ascended the atei^<9. 
of Traitor's Gate, Sir Henry Brydgea, >iJixa Ti«^ \^'^'S5iM^\«s^', 
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seized liimby the collar, crying, "Oh! thou baae and nnliappy 
traitor ! how could'st thou find in thy heart to work aucn 
detestable treason against the queen's majesty P Were it not 
that the law must pass upon thee, I would stab thee with my 
dagger." 

Holding his arms to his side, and looking at him, as the 
old chroniclers report, " grievously, with a gnm look," Wyat 
answered, "It is no mastery now." Upon which, he waa 
conveyed with the others to tne Beauchamp Tower. 
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HOV JANE SUBRENDERED HERSELE A PBISONEB ; AND HOW SHE BE* 
SOUGHT QUEEN MART TO SPABE HEB HUSBAND. 

TowABDS the close of the day following that on which the 
rebels were defeated, a boat, rowed by a single waterman, 
shot London Bridge, and swiftly approached the Tower 
wharf. It contained two persons, one of whom, apparently a 
female, was so closely muffled in a cloak that her features 
could not be discerned; while her companion, a youthful 
soldier, equipped in his full accoutrements, whose noble fea- 
tures were clouded with sorrow, made no attempt at conceal- 
ment. As they drew near the stairs, evidently intending to 
disembark, the sentinels presented their ait[uebusse8 at them, 
and ordered them to keep off; but the young man imme- 
diately arose, and said that having been concerned in the 
late insurrection, they were come to submit themselves to 
the queen's mercy. This declaration excited some surprise 
among the soldiers, who were inclined to discredit it, and 
would not have suffered them to land, if an officer of the 
guard, attracted by what was passing, had not interfered, 
and granted the request. By his command, they were taken 
across the draw-bridge opposite the stairs, and placed within 
the guard-room near the By-ward Tower. Here the officer 
who had accompanied them demanded their names and con- 
dition, in order to report them to the lieutenant. 

" I am called Cuthbert Cholmondelev," replied the young 
man, " somewhile esquire to Lord Guiliord Dudley." 

" You bore that rebel lord's standard in the attack on the 
Brass Mount — did you notP" demanded the officer, sternly. 

" I did," rephed Cholmondeley. 

" Then you nave delivered yourself to certain death, young 

man," rejoined the officer. "What madness has brought 

you hither ? The queen will show you no mercy, and blood 

enough will flow upon the scaffold without youra being added 

to the Btream" 
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" I deaire only to die with my master," replied Cholmon* 
deley. 

" where is Lord Guilford Dudley?" demanded the muffled 
female, in a tone of the deepest emotion. 

•* Confined in one of the secret dunseons — ^but I may not 
answer you further, madam," replied the officer. 

" Are his wounds dangerous r " she continued, in a tone of 
the deepest anxiety. 

" They are not mortal, madam," he answered. " He will 
liye long enough to expiate his offences on the scafibld." 

''Ah!" she exclaimed, with difficulty repressing a scream. 

" No more of this — if you are a man," cried Cholmondeley, 
fiercely. " You know not whom you address." 

** I partly guess," replied the officer, with a compassionate 
look. " I respect vour sorrows, noble lady — but on ! why- 
why are you nere r I would willingly serve you — nay, save 
you — but it is out of my power." 

" My presence here must show you, sir, that I have no wish 
to avoid the punishment I have incurred," she replied. " I 
am come to submit myself to the queen. But if you would 
serve me — serve me without danger to yourself, or departure 
from your duty — ^you will convey this letter without delay to 
her highness's own hand." 

" It may be matter of difficulty," rejoined the officer, " for 
her majesty is at this moment engaged in a secret conference 
ia the Hail Tower, with the chancellor and the Spanish 
ambassador. Nay, though I would not further wouna your 
fee W, madam, she is about to sign the death-warrants of 
the rebels."^ 

" The more reason, then," she replied, in accents of suppli- 
cating eagerness, " that it should be delivered instantly. Will 
you take it P" 

The officer replied in the Affirmative. 

'* Heaven's blessing upon you !" she fervently ejaculated. 

Committing the captives to the guard, and desiring that 
eyery attention, consistent with their situation, should be 
shown them, the officer departed. Half an hour elapsed 
before his return, and during the interval but few words were 
exchanged between Cholmondeley and his companion. When 
the officer reappeared she rushed towards him, and inquired 
what answer he brought. 

" Your request is granted, madam," he replied. " I am 
commanded to bring you to the queen's presence, and may 
your suit to her higlmess prove as successful as your letter! 
iou are to be deUvered to the chief jailer, sir," he added to 
Cholmondeley, " and placed in close custody." 

As he spoke^ Nightgall entered \i\iO gvx»i^-x<ia«3L» ^ '^e^ 
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sight of his hated rival, an angry flnsh rose to the esquire's 
. countenance — ^nor was his wratn diminished by the other's 
exalting looks. 

" You will not have much further power over me,** he 
observed, in answer to the jailer's taunts. "Cicely, like 
Alexia, is out of the reach of your malice. And I shall speedily 
join them." 

" You are mistaken," retorted Nightgall, bitterly. " Cicely 
yet lives ; and I will wed her on the day of your execution. 
Bring him away," he added to his assistants. " I shall take 
him, in the first place, to the torture-chamber, and thenoe to 
the subterranean dungeons. I have an order to rack him." 

" Farewell, madam," said the esquire, turning &om him, 
and prostrating himself before his companion, wuo appeared 
in the deepest anguish ; " we shall meet no more on eai^." 

" I have destroyed you," she cried. " But for your devo- 
tion to me, you might be now in safety." 

** Think not of me, madam — I have nothing to live for," 
replied the esquire, pressing her hand to his lips. '* Heaven 
support you in this your last, and greatest, and — as I can bear 
witness — ^most unmerited trial. Farewell, for ever !" 

" Ay, for ever !" repeated the lady. And she followed the 
officer; while Cholmondeley was conveyed by Nightgall and 
his assistants to the secret entrance of the subterranean 
dungeons near the Devilin Tower. 

Accompanied by his charge, who was guarded by two hal- 
berdiers, the officer proceeded along the southern ward, in 
the direction of the Hall Tower — ^a vast circular stmotiiTe, 
standing on the east of the Bloody Tower, This fabric, 
(sometimes called the Wakefield Tower, from the prisoners con- 
fined within it, after the battle of that name in 1460, and more 
recently the Eecord Tower, from the use to which it has been 
put,) is one of the oldest in the fortress, and though not 
coeval with the White Tower, dates back as far as the reign 
of William Eufus, by whom it was erected. It contains two 
large octajgjonal chambers — ^that on the upper story being 
extremely lofty, with eight deep and high embrasures, sur- 
mounted bv pointed artSies, and separated by thin columns, 
springing from the groined arches formerly supporting the 
ceiling, which, though unfortunately destroyed, corresponded, 
no doubt, with the massive and majestic character of the 
apartment. In this room tradition asserts that 

— ^thc aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sank in the ground : — 

— it being the supposed scene of the murder of Henry the 
Sixth by the mthless GVoster. AxA^W\.^«x doubts may be 
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en teri a amed as to the trath of that dark legend, it cannot be 
denied tiiat the chamber itself seems stamped with the gloomy 
character of the occorrence. In recent times, it has been 
devoted to a more peaceM purpose, and is now fitted up with 
presses containing the most ancient records of the kingdom. 
The room on the basement floor is of smaller dimensions, and 
much less lofty. The recesses, however, are equally deep, 
thoo^h not BO high, and are headed by semicircular arches. 
At high tides it is flooded, and a contrivance for the escape of 
the water has been made in the floor. 

Passing through an arched doorway on the east of this 
Btroctnre, where the entrance to the Becord (Mco now 
stands, l^e officer conducted his prisoner up a spiral stone 
staircase, and left her in a small antechamber, while he 
announced her arrival. The unhappy lady still kept herself 
closely muffled. But though her leatures and figure were 
hidden, it was evident she trembled violently, fa another 
moment the officer reappeared, and motioniag her to follow 
him, led the way along a narrow passage, at the end of which 
hangings were drawn aside by two ushers, and she found 
herself m the presence of the queen. 

Mary was seated at a table, near which stood Gardiner and 
Itenard, and at the new-comer's appearance she instantly 
Itrose. 

The interview about to be related took place in the large 
octangular chamber previously described. It was sumptuously 
famisned : the walls were hung with arras from the looms of 
Flanders, and the deep recesses occupied with couches, or 
side-boards loaded with costly cups and vessels. 

Hastily advancing towards the c^ueen, the lady prostrated 
herself at her feet, and throwing aside her disguise, revealed 
the features of Jane. She extended her hands supplicatingly 
towards Mary, and fixed her streaming eyes upon her, but 
was for some moments imable to speak. 

•* I am come to submit myself to your highness's mercy," 
she said, as soon as she could find utterance. 

" Mercy ! " exclaimed Mary, scornfully. " You shall receive 
justice, but no mercy." 

" I neither deserve nor desire it," replied Jane. " I have 
deeply, but not wilftdly — Heaven is my witness ! — offended 
your majesty, and I wUl willingly pay the penalty of my 
fault." 

" What would you with me P" demanded Mary. " I have 
acceded to this interview in consideration of your voluntary 
submission. But be brief. I have important business before 
me, and my heart is steeled to tears and supplications." 

*• Bay not bo, gracious madam," xejom'i^i^sv^i, ''^ K.^'^ssosv'^ 
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heart can never be closed to the pleadings of the unfortunate 
of her own sex, still less the heart of one so compassionate as 
your highness. I do not sue for myself." 

**For whom, then?" demanded tne queen. 

" For my husband," replied Jane. 

'* I am about to sign his death-warrant," repUed Mary, in a 
freezing tone. 

" I will not attempt to exculpate him, madam," returned 
Jane, restraining her emotion by a powerful effort, " for his 
offence cannot be extenuated. I^ay, I deplore his rashness 
as much as your highness can condemn it. But I am well 
assured that vindictiveness is no part of your royal nature — 
that you disdain to crush a fallen foe — and that, when the 
purposes of justice are answered, no sentiments but those of 
demency will sway your bosom. I myself, contrary to my 
own wishes, have been the pretext for the late insurrection, 
and it is right I should suffer, because while my life remains, 
your highness may not feel secure. But my husband has no 
claims, pretended or otherwise, to the throne, and when I am 
removed, all fear of him will be at an end. Let what I have 
done speak my sincerity. I could have escaped to France, i£ 
I had chosen. But I <ud not choose to accept safety on such 
terms. Well knowing with whom I had to deal — ^knowing 
also that my life is of more importance than my husband's, I 
have come to offer myself for him. If your highness has 
any pity for me, extena it to him, and heap his faults on my 
head." 

" Jane," said Mary, much moved, " you love your husband 
devotedly." 

" I need not say I love him better than my life, madam,** 
replied Jane, " for my present conduct will prove that I do 
so. But I love him so well, that even his treason to your 
highness, to whom he already owes his life, cannot shako it. 
On, madam ! as you hope to be happy in your union with the 
Prince of Spain — 2^ you trust to be blessed with a progeny 
which shall continue on the throne of this kingdom — spare my 
husband — spare him for my sake." 

" For your sake, Jane, I would spare him," replied Mary, 
in a tone of great emotion, " but I cannot." 

"Cannot, madam I " cried Jane — "you are an absolute 
queen, and who shall say you nay P Kot your council — not 
your nobles — ^not your people — ^not your own heart. Your 
majesty can and will pardon him. I^y, I read your gracious 
purpose in your looks. You will pardon him, and your 
clemency shall do more to strengthen your authority than 
the utmost severity could do." 
^'By Saint Paul T' wbiB^exed.^i^ax^V^Q(«sftcfiDL^T«^ho had 
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listened with ^eat intercBt to the conference, and now saw 
with apprehension the effect produced on Mary, " she will 
gain her point, if we do not interfere." 

** Leave it to me," replied Gardiner. " Your majesty will 
do well to accede to the Lady Jane's request," he remarked 
aloud to the queen, "provided she will comply with your 
former proposition, and embrace the faith of Rome." 

" Ay, * replied Mary, her features suddenly lighting up, 
" on these terms I will spare him. But your reconciliation 
.with our holy church," she added to Jane, " must be public." 

" Your highness will not impose these fatal conditions upon 
zne F" cried Jane, distractedly. 

" On no other wiU I accede," replied Mary, peremptorily. 
f * Nay, I have gone too far already. But my strong sympathy 
for you as a wue, and my zeal for my religion, are my induce- 
ments. ^ Embrace our faith, and I pardon your husband." 

" I cannot," replied Jane, in accents of despair ; " I will die 
for him, but I cannot destroy my soul alive.* 

" Then you shall perish together," replied Mary, fiercely. 
" What ho ! guards. Let the Lady Grey be conveyed to the 
Brick Tower, and kept a close prisoner during our pleasure." 
. And, waving her hand, Jane was removed by the atten- 
dants, while Mary seated herself at the table, and took up 
some of the papers with which it was strewn, to conceal her 
agitation. 

" You struck the right key, my lord,— *bigotry," observed 
Senard, in an under tone to Gardner. 
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now Itmt tRtttCAaS ELIZABETH WAS BROUOnT A I^RISOKER "tO 

1?HE TOWER. 

GHABaED with the painful and highly-responsible commission 
imposed upon him by the queen. Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
accompanied by the Earl of Sussex and three others of the 
council, Sir Bichard Southwell, Sir Edward Hastings, and 
Sir Thomas Comwallis, with a large retinue, and a troop of 
two hundred and fifty horse, set out for Ashbridge, wnere 
Elizabeth had shut herself up previously to the outbreak of 
"Wyat's insurrection. On their arrival, they found her con- 
fined to her room with real or feigned indisposition, and she 
re£\ised to appear; but as their mission did not admit of 
delay, they were compelled to force their way to her chamber. 
The haughty princess, whose indignation was roiised tft» ^Vsa 
bighest pitch By the freedom, xecew©^ ^iasoi m ^\x^\a»ssssKt 
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as to leave no doubt how she would sway the reina of goyrem* 
ment, if they should ever come within her grasp. 

" I am guiltless of all desimi asamst my sister/' she said, 
" and I shall easily convince her of mv innocence. And then 
look well, sirs — ^you that have abused her authority — ^that I 
requite not your scandalous treatment." 

" I would have willingly declined the offi'ce," replied Bed- 
ingfeld ; " but the queen was peremptory. It wiH rejoice me 
to find you can clear yourseET with her highness, and I am 
right well assured, when you think calmly of the matter, you 
wul acquit me and my companions of blame." 

And he formed no erroneous estimate of Elizabeth's cha- 
racter. With all her proneness to anger, she had the strongest 
sense of justice. Soon after her accession, she visited the old 
knight at his seat, Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk — still in the 
possession of his lineal descendant, the present Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, and one of the noblest mansions in the county, — 
and, notwithstanding his adherence to the ancient faith, 
manifested the utmost regard for him, playfully terming him 
" her jailer." 

Early the, next morning, Elizabeth was placed in a Htter> 
with her female attendants ; and whether £rom the violence 
of her passion, or that she had not exaggerated her oondition, 
she swooned, and on her recovery appeared so weak that they 
were obliged to proceed slowly. jDuring the whole of the 
journey, which occupied five days, though it might have been 
easily accomplished in one, she was s&ictly guarded ;— the 
greatest apprehension being entertained of an attempt at 
rescue by some of her partv. On the last day, she robed 
herself in white, in token of her innocence ; and on her way 
to Whitehall, where the queen was staying, she drew aside 
the curtains of her Utter, and displayed a countenance, de- 
scribed in Renard*s desnatches to the Emperor, as " proud, 
lofty, and superbly disaainful, — an expression assimied to 
disguise her mortincation." On her arrival at the palace, she 
earnestly entreated an audience of her majesty, but the re- 
quest was refused. 

That night Elizabeth underwent a rigorous examination by 
Gardiner and nineteen of the council, touching her privity to 
the conspiracy of De Noailles, and her suspected correspon- 
dence with Wyat. She admitted having received letters 
from the French ambassador on behalf of Courtenay, for 
whom, notwithstanding his unworthy conduct, she still owned 
she entertained the warmest affection, but denied any partici- 
pation in his treasonable practices, and expressed the utmost 
Abhorrence of Wyat's proeeodin^s. Her assertions, though 
^toutfy- delireredf did not oiaiirnxiGi& ^^^st m\isn&^gbij^»E&^ and 
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Gardiner told her that Wvat liad confessed on the rack that 
he had written to her, and received an answer. 

"Ah! says the traitor soP" cried Elizabeth. "Confront 
me with him, and if he will affirm as much to my face, I will 
own myself ffuilty." 

" The Ean of "jDevonshire has likewise confessed, and has . 
offered to resign all pretensions to your hand, and to so into 
exile, provided the queen will spare his life," rejoined Gar- 
diner. 

" Courtenay faithless ! " exclaimed the princess, all her 
haughtiness vanishing, and her head declining upon her 
bosom, "then it is tmie. Iwent to the Tower. You may 
spare yourselves the trouble of questioning me tother, my 
lords, for by my faith I will not answer you another word- 
no, not even if you employ the rack." 

Upon this, the council departed. Strict watch was kept 
over her during the night. Above a hundred of the guard 
were stationed within the palace-gardens, and a great Gre was 
lighted in the hall, before which Sir Henry Bedingfeld and 
the Earl of Sussex, with a large band of armed men, remained 
till day-break. . At nine o'clock, word was brought to the 

frincess that the tide suited for her conveyance to the Tower. 
t was raining heavily, and Elizabeth refused to stir forth on 
the score of her indisposition. But Bedingfeld told her the 
queen's commands were peremptory, and besought her not to 
compel him to use force. Seeing resistance was in vain, she 
consented with an ill grace, and as she passed through the 
ffarden to the water-si&, she cast her eyes towards the win- 
dows of the palace, in the hope of seeing Mary, but was dis- 
appointed. 

The rain continued during the whole of her passage, and 
the appearance of every thing on the river was as dismal and 
depressing as her own thoughts* But Elizabeth was not of a 
nature to oe easily subdued. Bousing all her latent energy, 
she bore up jQrmly against her distress. An accident had well 
nigh occurred as they shot London Bridge. She had delayed 
her departure so long that the fall was considerable, and the 
prow of the boat struck upon the ground with such force as 
almost to upset it, and it was some time before it righted. 
Elizabeth was wholly unmoved by their perilous situation, 
and only remarked that " She would that the torrent had 
sunk them." Terrible as the stem old fortress appeared to 
those who approached it under similar circumstances, to 
Elizabeth it assumed its most appalling aspect. Gloomy at 
all times, it looked gloomier than usual now, with the rain 
driving against it in heavy scuds, and the wind^ v7l\\&\>\k£k3;L 
xDUod its ramparts ai^d forti&ca;tioii»> t&bSibxsx^ ^^ ^a^':^;NH& 
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and *the vanes on the White Tower creak, and chilling the 
sentinels exposed to its fury to the bone. The storm agitated 
the river, and the waves more than once washed over the 
sides of the boat. 

" You are not making for Traitor's Gate," cried Elizabeth, 
seeing that the skiff was steered in that direction ; " it is not 
fit tlmt the daughter of Henry the Eighth should land at 
those steps." 

" Such are the queen's commands," replied Bedingfeld, 
sorrowfully. " I dwre not for my head disooey." 
" I will leap overboard sooner," rejoined Elizabeth. 
"I pray your highness to have patience," returned Beding^ 
feld, restraining her. ** It would be unworthy of you— of 
your great father, to take so desperate a step." 

Elizabeth compressed her lips and looked sternly at the old 
knight, who mad^ a sign to the rowers to use their utmost 
despatch; and, in another moment, they shot beneath the 
gloomy gateway. The awful effect of passing under this 
dreadful arch has already been described, and Elizabethf 
though she concealed her emotion, experienced its full horrors. 
The Water-gate revolved on its massive hinges, and the boat 
struck against the foot of the steps. Sussex and Bedingfeld, 
and the rest of the guard and ner attendants, then landed, 
while Sir Thomas Brydges, the new lieutenant, witL several 
warders, advanced to the top of the steps to receive her. But 
she would not move, but continued obstinately in the boat, 
saying, '* I am no traitor, and do not choose to land here." 

" You shall not choose, madam," replied Bedingfeld, autho- 
ritatively. " The queen's orders must, and shall be obeyed. 
Disembark, I pray you, without more ado, or it will go hardly 
withj^ou." 

" This from you, Bedingfeld," rejoined Elizabeth, reproach- 
fully, " and at such a time, too P" 

" I have no alternative," replied the knight. 
" Well then, I will not pHt you to further shame," replied 
the princess, rising, 

" Will it please you to take my cloak as a protection against 
the rain P" said Bedingfeld, offeringit to her. But she pushed 
it aside " with a good dash," as oldEox relates ; and springing 
on the steps, cried in a loud voice, " Here lands as true a 
subject, bemg prisoner, as ever set foot on these stairs. And 
before thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend but 
thee." 

"Your highness is unjust," replied Bedingfeld, who stood 

bare-headed beside her ; " you have many fHends, and 

amongst them none more zealous than myself. And if I 

'(founael you to place SQme x^Vs^Vi u^ni ^Q>a oQuductt it ii 
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because I atn afraid it may be disadvantageously reported to 
the queen." 

" Say wbat you please of me, sir," replied Elizabeth ; " I 
will not be told how I am to act by you, or any one." 

"At least more forward, madam," implored Bedingfeld;, 
** you wiU be drenched to the skin if you tarry here longer, 
and will fearfdlly increase your fever." 

" What matters it if I do ?" replied Elizabeth, seating herself 
on the damp step, while the shower descended in torrents 
upon her. ** I will more forward at my own pleasure — ^not at 
your bidding. And let us see whether you will dare to use 
force towarcM me." 

" Nay, madam, if you forget yourself, I wiU not forget what 
is due to your father's daughter," replied Bedingfeld, " you 
shall hare ample time for reflection." 

The deeply-commiserating and almost paternal tone in which 
this reproof was delivered touched the princess sensibly ; and 
glancing round, she was ftirther moved by the mournful looks 
of her attendants, many of whom were deeply affected, and 
wept audibly. As soon as her better feelings conquered, she 
immediately yielded to them ; and, presenting her hand to 
th^ old kni^t, said, 

" You are right, and I am wrong, Bedingfeld. Take me to 
my dungeon." 



XXXIII. 

HOW NIGHTOAIiL WAS BRIBED BT DE NOAILLES TO ASSASSINATE SIMON 
RENARD; AND HOV JANE'S DEATH-WARRANT WAS SIGNED. 

The Tower was now thronged with illustrious prisoners. All 
the princij)al personages concerned in the late rebellion, with 
the exception of Sir Peter Carew, who had escaped to France, 
were confined within its walls ; and the queen and her council 
were imremittingly employed in their examinations. The 
Duke of Suffolk nad written and subscribed his confession, 
throwing himself upon the royal mercy j Lord Guilford 
Dudley, who was slowly recovering from his wound, refused 
to answer any interrogatories; while Sir Thomas Wyat, 
whose constancy was shaken by the severitv of the torture to 
which he was exposed, admitted his treasonaole correspondence 
with Elizabeth and Courtenay, and charged De Noailles with 
being the originator of the plot. The latter was likewise a 
prisoner. But as it was not the policy of England, at that 
period, to engage in a war with France, he was merely placed 
under personal restraint until an answer co\ild\i^x^^\:^^\'«^\ss. 
Henry the Second, to whom letters \ia^>oceu%«t&\jP3^^^sK^^ 
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Well instructed as to the purport of these despatches, and 
confident of his sovereign's protection, De Noaifles felt little 
uneasiness as to his situation, and did not even despair of 
righting himself by some master-stroke. His grand obiect 
was to remove E-enard ; and as he could not now accomplish 
this by fair means, he determined to have recourse to foul, 
and to procure his assassination. Confined, with certain of 
his suite, within the Flint Tower, he was allowed, at stated 
times, to take exercise on the Green, and in other parts of 
the fortress, care being taken to prevent him from hjolding 
communication with the other prisoners, or, indeed, with any 
one except his attendants. JJe Noaillos, however, had a 
ready and unsuspected instrument at hand. This was His 
jailer, Lawrence JSTightgall, with whom he had frequent op- 
portunities of conversing, and whom he had already sounded 
on the subject. Thus, while every dungeon in the fortress 
was filled with the victims of his disastrous intrigues ; while 
its subterranean chambers echoed with the groans of the tor- 
tured ; while some expired upon the rack, others were secretly 
executed, and the public scaJPold was prepared for sufferers of 
the highest rank ; while the axe and the block were destined 
to frequent and fearful employment, and the ensanguined 
ground thirsted for the best and purest blood in England ; 
while such was the number of captives that all the prisons in 
London were insufficient to contain them, and they were 
bestowed within the churches ; while twenty pairs of gallows 
were erected in the public places of the city, and the offenders 
with whom they were loaded left to rot upon them as a ter- 
rible example fo the disaffected ; while universal dread and 
lamentation prevailed, — the known author of all this calamity 
remained, from prudential reasons, unpunished, and pursued 
his dark and dangerous machinations as before. 

One night, when he was alone, WightgaU entered his 
chamber, and, closing the door, observed, with a mysterious 
look, — " Your excellency has thrown out certain dark hints to 
me of late. You can speak safely now, and I pray you do so 
plainly. What do you desire me to do P" 

De Noailles looked scrutinizingly at him, as if he fe^^red 
some treachen''. But at length, appearing satisfied, he said 
abruptly, " I desire Eenard's assassination. His destruction 
is of the utmost importance to my king.'* 

" It is a great crime," observed Nightgall, musingly. 

" The reward will be proportionate," rejoined De In oailles. 

" What does your excellency offer P" asked Nightgall. 

" A thousand angels of gold," replied the ambassador, " and 
& post at the court of Eiaace, M ^qm will fly thither when 
the deed ia done." 
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" By my troth, a tempting offer," rejoined Nightgall. " But 
t am under great obligations to M. Simon Eenar£ He ap- 
pointed, me to my present place. It would appear ungrateful 
to kill him." 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed De Noailles, contemptuously. "You 
are not the man to let such idle scruples stand in the way of 
your fortune. Renard only promotea you because you were 
useful to him. And he would sacriEce you as reaoily, if it 
suited his purpose. He will serve you better dead thajx 
Hyine." 

, " fi is a bargain," repHed Nightgall. " I have the keys of 
the subterranean passages, and can easily get out of the Ix>wer 
when I have despatched him. Your ex^llency can fly witii 
me if you think proper." 

"On no account," rejoined De Noailles. "I must not 
appear in the matter. Come to me when the deed is done, 
and I wiU furnish you with means for your flight, and with a 
letter to the king of France, which shall ensure you your 
reward when you reach Paris. But it must be done quickly." 

"It shall be done to-morrow night," repUed Isightgall. 
*' Fortunately, M. Eenard has chosen for his lodgings the 
cumber in the Bloody Tower in which the two princes were 
murdered." 

"A fitting spot for his own slaughter," remarked De Noailles, 
drjiy. 

" It is so, in more ways than one," replied Nightgall ; " for 
I c^ approach him unawares by a secret passage, through 
which, when all is over, escape wul be easy." 

" Good !" exclaimed De K oailles, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, " I should like to be with you at the time. Mortmeu ! 
how I hate that man. He has thwarted all my schemes. 
But I shall now have my revenge. Take this ring and this 

Eurse in earnest of what is to follow, and mind you strike 
ome." 

"Fear nothing," replied Nightffall, smiling ffrimly, and 
playing his dagger ; " the blow ^aU not need to be repeated. 
Your excellency's plan chimes well with a project of my own. 
There is a maiden whom I have long sought, but vamly, to 
make my bride. I will carry her off with me to France. * 

" She will impede your flight," observed De Noailles, 
hastily. " On all difficult occasions, women are sadly in the 
way." 
'" I cannot leave her," rejoined Nightgall. 
" Take her, then, in the devil's name," rejoined De Noailles, 
peevishly; " and if she brings you to the gallows, do not for- 
get in,Y warning." ^^ 
" My next visit shall be to tell •jou'jova eojeascjSs^^sJs^^ssx^ssft^l 
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retomed Nightgall. " Before midnigLt to-morrow, you may 
expect me/' And lie quitted the cliamber. 

While his destruction ^as planned in the manner above- 
related, Simon Renard was employing all his art to crush, by 
one foU stroke, all the heads of the Protestant party. But he 
met with opposition from quarters where he did not anticipate 
it. Though the queen was convinced of Elizabeth's partici- 
pation in the plot, as well from Wyat's confession — who owned 
that he had written to her during his march to London, 
offering to proclaim her queen, and had received favourable 
answers from her, — as from the declaration of a son of Lord 
!Rufisell, to the effect that he had delivered the despatches into 
her own hand, and brought back her replies ; — ^notwithstanding 
this, Mary refused to pass sentence upon her, and affected to 
beUeve her innocent. Neither would she deal harshly with 
Courtenay, though equally satisfied of his guilt ; and £enard, 
unable to penetrate her motives, began to apprehend that she 
still nourished a secret attachment to him. The truth wasj 
the princess and her lover had a secret friend in Gardiner^ 
who coxmteracted the sanguinary designs of the ambassador. 
Baffled in this manner, Ilenard determined to lose no time 
with the others. Already, by his agency, the Duke of Suffolk^ 
Lord Thomas Grey, and Wyat, were condemned — ^Dudley 
and Jane alone were wanting to the list. 

Touched by a strong feeling of compassion for their youth, 
taid yet more by the devotion Jane had exhibited to her 
husband, Mary hesitated to sign their death-warrant. She 
listened to all Renard's arguments with attention, but they 
failed to move her. She could not bring herself to put a 
period to the existence of one whom she knew to be so pure, 
so lovely, so loving, so blameless, as Jane. But B«nara was 
determined to carry his point. 

" I will destroy them all," he said ; " but I will begin with 
Dudley and Jane, and end with Courtenay and Ehzabeth." 

During the examination of the conspirators, the queen, 
though she had moved her court to Whitehall, passed much 
of her time at the Tower, occupied in reading the depositions 
of the prisoners, or in framing interrogatories to put to them. 
She also wrote frequent despatches to the emperor, whose 
counsel she asked in her present difficulties ; and while thus 
occupied, she was often closeted for hours with Eenard. 

"Wliether by accident, or that the gloomy legend connected 

with it, harmonising with his own sombre thoughts, gave 'it 

an interest in his eyes, E^nard had selected for his present 

lodging in the Tower, as intimated by Nightgall, the chamber 

XQ which the two youthful pnncea were destroyed. It might 

be &at ita coatignity to tixe B.uSi ^^n^^iftsK^ "Mas^ now 
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fop the most part held her conferences with her counci]* and 
with which it was connected by a secret passage, occasioned 
this selection — or he might have been influenced by other 
motives — suffice it to say he there took up his abode ; and 
was ftequently visited within it by Mary. Occupying the 
upper storv of the Bloody Tower, this mysterious chamber 
looks, on tne north, upon the ascent leading to ihe Gree|i> 
and on the south upon Saint Thomas's Tower. It is now 
divided into two rooms by a screen — that to the south being 
occupied as a bed-chamber; and tradition asserts, that in 
this part of the room the " piece of ruthless butchery," which 
stamps it with such fearful interest, was perpetrated. On 
thB same side, between the outer wall and the chamber, runs 
a narrow passage, communicating on the west with the bal- 
lium wall, and thence with the lieutenant's lodgings, by which 
the murderers are said to have approached ; and m the inner 
partition is a window, through wluch they gazed upon their 
sleeping victims. On the east, the passage communicates 
with a circular staircase, descending to a small vaulted 
chamber at the right of the gateway, where the bodies were 
interred. In later times, this mysterious room has been used 
as a prison-lodging. It was occupied by Lord Ferrers during 
his confinement in the Tower, and more recently by the con- 
spirators Watson and Thistlewood. 

On the evening appointed by Nightgall for the assassination 
of Renard, the proposed victim and the queen were alone 
within this chamoer. The former had renewed all his argu- 
ments, and with greater force than ever, and seeing he had 
produced the desired impression, he placed before her the 
warrant for the execution of Jane and her husband. 

" Your majesty will never wear your crown easily till you 
sign that naper,''^hc said. 

"I shall never wear it easily afterwards," sighed Mary. 
" Do you not remember Jane's words P She told me I should 
be fmftunate in my union, and my race should continue upon 
ike throne, if I spared her husband. They seem to me pro- 
phetic. If I sign this warrant, I may destroy my own hap- 
piness." 

" Your highness will not be turned from your purpose by 
such idle fears," rejoined Benard, in as sarcastic a tone as he 
dared assume. " Not only your throne may be endangered, 
if you suffer them to live, but the Catholic religion." 

^* True," replied Mary, " I wiU no longer hesitate." 

And^he attached her signature to the warrant. 

Benard watched her wim a look of such fiendish exultation, 
that an unseen person who gosed at the momi^T^Yo^'C^^^s^cii^^s^^ 
seeing a tall dark figure, dilatedby i^e ^00*01, tot SJs» ^^^ ^«^- 
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eDing twilight, and a countenance from which everything 
human was banished, thought he beheld a demon, and fasci- 
nated by terror, could not withdraw his eyes. At the same 
moment, too, the queen's favourite dog, which was couched at 
her feet, and for a short time previously had been uttering a 
low growl, now broke into a fierce bark, and sprang towards 
the passage-window. Mary turned to ascertain the cause- of 
the animal's disquietude, and perceived that it had stiffened 
in every joint, while its barking changed to a dismal howl, 
Not without misgiving, she glanced towards the window — and 
there, at the very place whence she had often heard that the 
murderers had gazed upon the slumbering innocents before 
the bloody deed was done — ^there, between those bars, she 
beheld a hideous black mask, through the holes of which glared 
a pair of flashing orbs. 

Ilepressing a cry of alarm, she caUed Eenard's attention to 
the object, when she was equally startled by his appearance. 
He seemed transfixed with horror, with his right hand ex- 
tended towards the mysterious object, and clenched, while the 
left grasped his sword. Suddenly, he regained his conscious- 
ness, and drawing his rapier, dashed to the door,— but ere he 
could open it, the mask nad disappeared. He hurried along 
the passage in the direction of the lieutenant's lodgings, when 
he encountered some one who appeared to bo advancing to- 
wards him. Seizing this person by tho throat and presenting 
his sword to his breisist, he found from the voace that it was 
NightgalL 
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HOW THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAS CONFRONTED WITH SIR THOMAS 

WYAT IN THE TORTURE-CHAMBER. 

As Elizabeth passed beneath the portal of the Bloody Tower, 
on her wav to the lieutenant's lodgings, whither she was con- 
ducted after quitting Traitcw's Gate, by Bedingfeld and 
Sussex, she encountered the giants, who dofied their caps at 
her approach, and fell upon their knees. All three were 
greatly affected, especially Magog, whose soft and sensitive 
nature was completely overcome. Big tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and in attempting to utter a few words of consolation, 
his voice failed him. Touched by his distress, Elizabeth 
halted for a moment, and laying her hand on his broad 
shoulder, said in a tone, and with a look calculated to enforce 
her wordfif " Bear up, good, fellow, and like a man. If I shed 
no tears for myself, those who love me need shed none. It 
la the duty of my frienda to coToiox^— "wA. \o ^^^^tcn mo. 
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My case is not so hopeless as you think. The queen will 
never condemn the innocent, and unheard. Get up, I say, 
and put a bold face on the matter, or you are not your father's 
son." 

Boused by this address, Magog obeyed, and reariog his 
bulky frame to its fuU heisht, so that his head almost touched 
the spikes of the portcmlis, cried, in a voice of thunder, 
** Would your innocence might be proved by the combat, 
madam, as in our — " and he hesitated, — " I mean your royal 
father's time! I would undertake to maintain your truth 
agailist any odds. Nay, I and my brethren would bid defiance 
to the whole host of your accusers." 

''Though I may not claim you as champions," replied 
Elizabeth;. "I will fight my own battle as stoutly as you 
could fight it for me." 

" And your grace's courage will prevail," rejoined Og. 

**'My innocence will," returned Elizabeth. 

•*Eighti" cried Grog. "Your grace, I am assured, would 
no more harbour disloyalty against the queen than we should ; 
seeing that — " 

"Enough," interrupted the princess, hastily, " Farewell, 
good friends," she continued, extending her hand to them, 
which they eagerly pressed to their lips, " farewell ! Be of 
good cheer. So man shall have cause to weep for me." 

" This is a proud, though a sad day," observed Og, who was 
the last honoured by the princess's condescension, " and will 
never be obliterated from my memory. By my father's 
beard!" he added, gazing rapturousljr at the long, taper 
fingers he was permitted to touch, " it is the most beautiful 
hand I ever beheld, and whiter than the driven snow." 

Pleased by the compliment — ^for she was by no means in- 
sensible to admiration, — ^Elizabeth forgave its unseasonable- 
ness for its evident sincerity, and smilingly departed. But 
she had scarcely ascended the steps leading to the green, 
when she was clulled by the sight of Renard, who was stand- 
ing at theoiorthem entrance of the Bloody Tower, wrapped in 
hii3 cloak, and apparently waiting to see her pass. 

As she drew near, he stepped forward, and made her a pro- 
found, but sarcastic salutation. His insolence, however, 
failed in its effect upon Elizabeth. Eyeing him with the 
utmost disdain, she observed to Bedingfeld, " rut that Spanish 
knave out of my path. And he who will remove him from 
the queen's councils will do both her and me a good turn." 

"Xour grace has sufficient room to pass," returned Renard, 
with bitter irony, and laying his hand upon the hilt of his 
Bword, as if determined to resist any attempt to remove him* 
*• Your prison within the Bell To^et \& -^x^^^ai^^^^ssL^"^ tb?^ 
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counsels havo any weight with lier majesty, you will quit it 
only to take the same path, and ascend the same scaffold as 
your mother;, Anne Boleyn." 

" -Ajiother such taunt," cried Sussex, fiercely, " and neii^ber 
the sacred character of your office, nor the proteption of tiie 
queen, shall save you from my sword." 

And he thrust him forcibly backwards. 

Elizabeth moved on at a slow and stately pace, while the 
^uard closing round her and Sussex, opposed the points of 
tiieir halberds to the iiL^iriated ambassador. 

'* Your highness has increased Bena^d's enmity/' observed 
Bedingfeld, with a troubled look. 

"I fear him not," replied Elizabeth, dauntlessly. "Let 
him do his worst. English honesty "mil ever prove move 
than a match for Spanish guile." 

Entering the Heutenant's lodgings, and traversi^g the long 
gallery akeady described as runnmg in a westerly direction, 
Elizaoeth soon reached the upper clmmber of the BeU Tower, 
which, she was informed by Sir Thomqs Biydges, was ap- 
pointed for her prison. ^ «^ J » ' F- 

*' It is a sorry lodging for a king's daughter," she observed, 
" and for one who may be queen of this reahn. But since 
my sister will have it so, I must make shift with it. How 
many attendants are allowed me P" 

" One female," replied Brydges. 

" Why not deprive me of all r" cried the princess, passion- 
ately. ** This chamber will barely accommodate me. I will 
be alone." 

" As your ffrace pleases," replied Brydges, " but I cannot 
exceed my aufliority." 

" Can I write to the queen P" demanded Elizabeth. 

** You will be furnished with writing materials, if it is yoiir 
purpose to prepare your confession," returned the lieutenant. 
'* But it must DO dehvered to the council, who will exercise 
their discretion as to transmitting it to her highness." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the princess, " am T at their mercy P" 

" Alas ! madam, vou are so," replied Bedingfeld ; ** but the 
chancellor is your friend." 

" I am not sure of it," returned Elizabeth. " Oh ! that I 
could see the queen, were it but for one minute. My mother 
perished because she could not obtain a hearing of my royal 
sire, whose noble nature was abused in respect to her ; and 
the Duke of Somerset himself told me, that if his brother the 
Admiral had been allowed speech of him, he would never 
have consented to his death. But it is ever thus. The 
throne is surrounded by a baneful circle, whose business, is 
to prevent the approach of tiuiJi. They keep me from my 
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Bistes's {presence, well knowing that I conld clear mpclf at 
once, wnile they fill her ears wiih false reports. Bedingfeld, 
vou are her faithful servant, and, therefore, not my enemy. 
Tell her, if she will ^rant me an andienco alone, or before 
lier councillors, I will either approve my innocence, or con- 
sent to lose my head. Above all, implore her to let me be 
confronted with Wyat, that the truth may be extorted from 
him." 

*• The interview would little benefit your grace," remarked 
Brydges. " Wyat confesses your privity to the rebellion." 

** Me lies," replied Elizabeth, fiercely. " The words have 
.been put into his mouth with the vain hope of pardon. But 
he will recant them if he sees me. He dare not — will not 
look me in the face, and aver that I am a partner in his foul 
practices. But I will not believe it of him. Despite his 
monstrous treason, he is too brave, too noble-minded, to act 
so recreant a part." 

"Wyat has imdergone the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, madam," replied Brydges*; " and though he en- 
dured the first with surprising constancy, his fortitude sank 
under the severity of the latter application." 

•*I forgive him," rejoined Elizabeth, in a tone of deep 
cosamiseration. " But it proves nothing. He avowed thus 
much to escape tother torture.*' 

** It may be," returned Brydges, " and for your grace's 
sake Z hope it is so. But his confession, signed with ms own 
hand, has been laid before the queen." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Elizabeth, sinking into the only seat 
which the dungeon contained. 

" I beseech your highness to compose yourself," cried Bed- 
ingfeld, compassionately. " We will withdraw and leave you 
to the care of your attendant." 

*♦ I want no assistance," replied Elizabeth, recovering her- 
self. " Will you entreat her majesty to grant me an audience 
on the terms I have named, and in the presence of Wyat P" 

" It must be speedy, then," remarked Brydges, " for he is 
a4j^ged to die to-morrow." 

" To-morrow !" echoed Elizabeth. " N^, then, good Bed- 
ingfeld, seek the queen without delay. Implore her by the 
love she once bore me — ^by the love I am assured she bears 
me still — ^to interrogate me before this traitor. If he perishes . 
with this confession uncontradicted, I am lost." 

" Your words shall be repeated to her highness," replied 
Bedingfeld, " and I will not fail to add my entreaties to your 
own. But I cannot give a hope that your request will be 
granted." 

" It is fortunate for your higlmoBa \iia.\i ^i\x"& Q^«5i^Ti Vvi^XA'^c^ 
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Tower to-day/' observed Brydges. ** Her arrival is mopaently 
expected. As I live!" lie exclaimed, as the bell was rung 
overhead, and answered by the beating of drums and the dis- 
charge of cannon from the batteries, " she is here I" 

"ft is Heaven's interposition in my behalf." cried Eliaa. 
beth. " Gro to her at once, Bedingfeld. Let not the traitor, 
E«nar4f get the start of you, 1 may live to requite the 
service. Go — go." 

The old knight obeyed, and the others immediately after- 
wards retired, closing the door upon the princess, and placing 
a guard outside. 

lieffc alone, Elizabeth flew to the narrow and stronglyf. 
grated loophole, commanding the southern ward, through 
which the queen must necessarily pass on her way to tiae 
palace, in the hope of catching a gumpse of her. She had 
not to wait long. Loud fanfares of trumpets resounded from 
the gate of the By-ward Tower. These martial flourishes 
were succeeded by the trampling of steeds, and fresh dis- 
charges of ordnance, and the next moment, a nunaerous 
retinue of horse and foot emerged from the gateway. Just 
as the royal litter appeared, it was stopped oy Sir Hienry 
Bedingfeld, and the curtains were drawn aside by Mary s 
own hand. It was a moment of intense interest to !EIIi^ 
beth, and she watched the countenance of the old knight, as 
if her life dej)ended upon each word he uttered. At first, she 
could not see the queen's face, but as Bedingfeld concluded, 
Mary leaned forward, and looked up at the Bell Tower. 
Uncertain whether she could be seen, Elizabeth determined 
to make her presence known, and thrusting her hand tliroush 
the bars, waved her kerchief. Mary instantly drew back. 
The curtains of the litter were closed ; Bedingfeld stepped 
aside ; and the cavalcade moved on. 

" She will not see me !" cried Elizabeth, sinking back in 
despair. " I shall perish like my mother." ^ 

The princess's agitation did not subside for some time. 
Expecting Bedingfeld to return with the tidings that Mary 
had refused her request, she listened anxiously to every 
sound, in the hope that it might announce his arrival. Hour 
after hour passed by and he came not, and concluding that 
he did not like to be the bearer of ill news, or what was yet 
more probable, that he was not allowed to visit her, she 
made up her mind to the worst. Elizabeth had not the same 
resources as Jane under similar circumstances. Though sin- 
cerely religious, she had not the strong piety that belonged 
to the otlier, nor could she, like her, divorce herself from the 
world, and devote herself wholly to God. Possessing the 
greatest fortitude, &\xe \^ no Te«>\g^\\QiL) ond while capable 
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of endtiring any amount of physical suffering, could not con- 
trol her impatience. Her tnoughts were bitter and mortify- 
ing enough, but she felt no hunuliation ; and the only regrets 
she indulged were at haying acted so unwise a part. Scald- 
ing tears bedewed her cheeks— tears that would never have 
been shed if any one had been present ; and her mingled 
emotions of rage and despair were so powerful that she had 
much ado to overcome them. Ungovernable fury against 
Mary took possession of her, and she pondered upon a thou- 
sanaacts of revenge. Then came the dreadful sense of her 
present situation — of its hopelessness — ^its despair. She looked 
at l^e stone walls by which she was enclosed, and invoked 
them to fall upon her and crush her — and she rushed 
towards the massive and iron-girded door, as if she would 
dash herself against it with impotent fury. Her breast was 
ravaged by fierce and conflictmg passions; and Tihen she 
again returned to her seat, she grasped it convulsively to 
prevent herself from executing the desperate deeds that sug- 
gested themselves to her. In after years, when the crown 
was placed upon her head, and she grasped one of the most 
powerful sceptres ever swayed by female hand— when illus- 
trioxis captives were placed in that very dungeon by her com- 
mand, and one royal victim, near almost to her as a sister, 
lingered out her days in hopeless captivity, only to end them 
oh the block — at such seasons, she often recalled her own 
imprisonment — often in imagination endured its agonies, but 
never onoe with a soflened or relenting heart. The sole 
thought that now touched her, and subdued her violence, was 
that of Courtenay. Neither his unworthiness nor his incon- 
stancy could shake her attachment. She loved him deeply 
and d.evotedly — ^with all the strength and fervour of her cha- 
racter; and though she had much difficulty in saving him 
from her contempt, this feeling did not abate the force of her 
regard. The idea that he would perish with her, in some 
dearee reconciled her to her probable fate. 

Thus meditating, alternately roused by the wildest resent- 
ment, and softened by thoughts of love, Elizabeth passed the 
remainder of the day without interruption. Worn out, at 
length, she was about to dispose herself to slumber, when the 
door was opened, and Sir Thomas Brydges, accompanied by 
two serving-men and a female attendant, entered the room. 
Provisions were placed before her by the men, who instantly 
withdrew, and flrydges was about to follow, leaving the 
female attendant belund, when Elizabeth stopped him, and 
inquired what answer Sir Henry Bedingfeld nad brought 
from the queen. 

" My orders are to hold no coiEaamuc,\5L\k»\v ^S5i^ ^cs^as. 
gTAce,* replied the lieutenant. 
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'* At least, tell me when I am to be examined by the conn- 
eilF" rejoined Elizabeth. ** The meanest criminal has aright 
to be so informed!" 

But Brydges shook his head, and quitting the chamber, 
closed the door, and barred it outside. 

Controlling her feelings, as she was now no longer alone, 
Elizabeth commanded her attendant to awaken her in an hour, 
and threw herself upon the couch. Her injunctions were 
strictly complied with, and she arose greatly refreshed. A 
lamp had been left her, and taking up a book of prayers, she 
addressed herself to her devotions, and while thus occupied 
her mind gradually resumed its composure. About midnight 
the door was opened by the lieutenant, who entered the room 
attended by Nightgall, and two other officials in sable robes, 
while a guard of halberdiers, bearing torches, remained with* 
out. 

" I must request your grace to follow me," ssdd Brydges. 

" Whither P demanded Elizabeth, rising. " To the queen's 
presence P" 

The heutenant made no answer. 

"To the council?" pursued the princess, — ''otto execu- 
tion P Ko matter. I am ready." And she motioned the 
lieutenant to lead on. 

Sir Thomas Brydges obeyed, and followed by the princess, 
traversed the gallery, descended the great staircase, and 
entered a spacious chamber on the ground floor. Here he 
paused for a moment, while a sliding panel in the waLL was 
opened, tlirough which he and his companion passed. 

A short flight of stone steps brought them to a dark narrow 
passage, and they proceeded silently and slowly aloug it, until 
their progress was checked by a strong iron door, which was 
unfastened and closed behind them by Nightgall. The jarring 
of the heavy bolts, as they were shot into their sockets, re- 
sounded hollowly along the arched roof of the passage, and 
smote forcibly upon Euzabeth's heart, and she required all 
her constitutional firmness to support her. 

They were now in one of those subterranean galleries, oA^n 
described before, on either side of which were cells, and the 
clangour called forth many a dismal response. Presently 
afterwards, they arrived at the head of a staircase, whion 
Elizabeth descended, and found herself in the torture-chamber. 
A dreadful spectacle mot hor gaze. At one side of the room, 
which was lighted by a duU lamp from the roof, and furnished 
as before with numberless hideous implements — each seeming 
to have been recently employed — sat, or rather was supporte<£ 
a wretched man upon whom every refinement of torture had 
evidently been practised. A doiuL 'VBa \kra^ni orcoc his lower 

^B, but his ghasUy and "^xVSiSMaQ. ^"ateosw?^ ^tspq^^ "^s^a «? 
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tremity of sufTcring to which ho had been subjocted. Eliza- 
beth could scarcely believe that in this miserable object, whom 
it would have been a mercy to despatch, she beheld the ouce 
bold and hailghty Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Placed on the corner of a leathern couch, and supported by 
Wolfytt and SoiTocold, tlic latter of whom bathed his temples 
•with some restorative, Wyat fixed liis heavy eyes upon the 
princess. But her attention was speedily diverted fit)m him 
to another person, whose presence checked her feelings. 
This was the queen, who stood on one side, with Gardiner and 
Senord. Opposite them was Courtenay, with his arms folded 
upon his breast. The latter looked up as i^lizabeth entered 
the chamber ; and after gazins at her for a moment, turned 
his regards, with an irrepressible shudder, to Wyat. Know- 
ing that her safety depended upon her firmness, thoujjh her 
heart bled for the tortured man, Elizabeth disguised all ap- 
pearance of compassion, and throwing herself at the G[uecn*8 
leet, cried, ** Heaven bless your highness, for granting me 
this interview ! I can now prove my innocence.*' 

" In what way P'* demanded Mary, coldly. " It would in- 
deed rejoice mo to find I have been deceived. But I cannot 
shut my ears to the truth. Yon traitor," she continued, 
pointing to Wyat, "who dared to rise in arms against his 
sovereign, distincdy charges you with participation in his 
rebellious designs. I have his confession, taken from his own 
lips, and signed with his own hand, wherein he affirms, by his 
hopes of mercy from the Supreme Judge before whom he will 
shortly appear to answer for his ofiences, that you encouraged 
his plans tar my dethronement, and sought to win the crown 
for yourself, in order to bestow it, with your hand, upon your 
lover, Courtenay." 

" It is false, cried Elizabeth ; — " false as the caitiff* who 
invented it — false as the mischievous counciQor who stands 
beside you, and who trusts to work my ruin, — but, by our 
father's sotd, it shall go hard if I do not requite him ! Your 
majesty has not a more loyal subject than myself, nor has any 
of your subjects a more loving sister. This wretched Wyat, 
whose condition would move my pity were he not so heinous 
a traitor, may have written to me, but, on my faith, I have 
never received his letters." 

" Ijord Bussell's son declares that he dehvered them into 
your own hands," observed Mary. 

"Another lie, as false as the nrst," replied Elizabeth. " It 
is a plot, your highness — a contrivance of my enemy, Simon 
Itenard. Where is Lord BusBell's sonP Why is he not 
hen?" 

" You shall see him anoni Bince youdx^wxeVc.^ 'CQ^^^^'^tBc^^ 
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" Like yourself, ho is a prisoner in the Tower. But these 
assertions do not clear you." 

" Your highness says you have Wyat's confession," rejoined 
Elizabeth. " What faitn is to be attached to it P It has been 
wrung from him by the severity of the torture to which he 
has been subjected. Look at nis shattered frame, and say 
whether it is not likely he would purchase relief from such 
suffering as he must have endured at any cost. The sworn 
tormentors are here. Let them declare how often they have 
stretched him on the rack — ^how often applied the tnumb- 
screw, — ^how often delivered him to the deadly embraces of 
the scavenger's daughter, before this false charge was wrung 
from him. Speak, fellows ! how often have you racked him P" 

But the tormentors did not dare to reply. A stifled groan 
broke from Wyat, and a sharp convulsion passed over his 
frame. 

** The question has only extorted the truth," observed Maiy. 

" If the accusation so obtained be availing, the retraction 
must be equally so," replied Elizabeth. " Sir Thomas Wyat," 
she exclaimed, in a loud and authoritative tone, and stepping 
towards him, *' if you would not render your name for ever 
infamous, you will declare my innocence." 

The sufferer gazed at her, as if he did not clearly compre- 
hend what was said to him. 

Elizabeth repeated the command, and in a more peremptory 
tone. 

" What have I declared against you P" asked Wyat, faintly. 

" You have accused me of countenancing your titutorous 
practices against the queen's highness, who now stands before 
you," rejoined Elizabeth. " You well know it is false. Do 
not die with such a stain upon your knighthood and your 
honour. TJie worst is over. Further appEcation of the rack 
would be fatal, and it will not be resorted to, because you 
would thus escape the scaffold. You can have, therefore, no 
object in adhermg to this vile fabrication of my enemies. 
Betract your wor^, I conunand you, and declare my inno- 



cence." 



"I do," replied Wyat, in a firm tone. "I have falsely 
accused you, and was induced to do so in the hope of pardon. 
I unsay alll have said, and will die proclaiming your innocence." 

" It is well," replied Elizabeth, with a triumphant glance at 
the queen. 

" tlace me at the feet of the princess," said Wyat to his 
supporters. " Your pardon, madam," ho added, as the order 
was obeyed. 

" You have it," replied EUzabeth, scarcely able to repress 
ber emotion. " May God iot^v^^ icro.* ^\ ^!' 
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" Then your former declaration was false, tliou perjured 
traitor P* cried Mary, in amazement. 

" What I have said, I have said," rejoined Wyat ; " what 
I now say is the truth.'* And he motioned the attendants to 
raise him, the pain of kneeling being too exquisite for endur- 
ance. 

"And you will adhere to your declaration?" pursued 

M»iy. % 

** To my last breath/' gasped Wyat. 

"At wnose instigation were you induced to charge the 
ipnncess with conspiring witii youP" demanded Ecnard, 
jstepping forward. 

" At yours," returned Wyat, with a look of intense hatred. 
"You, who have deceived the queen — deceived me — and 
would deceive the devil, your master, if you could — ^you urged 
me to it — you — ^ha ! ha !" And with a convulsive attempt at 
laughter, which communicated a horrible expression to his 
features, he sank into the arms of Wolfytt, and was conveyed 
to a, cell at the back of the chamber, the door of which was 
dosed. 

" My innocence is established," said Elizabeth, turning to 
the queen. 

" Not entirely," answered Mary. " Wyat's first charge 
was supported by Lord Eussell's son." 

** Take me to him, or send for him hither," rejoined Eliza- 
beth. " He has been suborned, like Wyat, by Eenard. I 
mil stake my life that he denies it." 

" I will not refute the idle charge brought against me," ob- 
fiBTved Renard, who had been for a moment confounded by 
Wyat's accusation. " Your majesty will at once discern its 
utbet groundlessness." 

"I aak no clemency for myself," interposed Courtenay, 
iijpealdng for the first time ; " but I beseech your highness 
'not to let the words of that false and crafty Spaniard weigh 
against your sister. From Ids perfidious counsels all these 
disasters have originated." 

. " You would screen the princess in the hope of obtaining 
h^r hand, my lord," replied Mary. " I see through your 
purpose, and will defeat it." 

"So far from it," replied the Earl, " I here solemnly re- 
nounce all pretensions to her." 

" Courtenay !" exclaimed Elizabeth, in a tone of anguish. 

" !Eecent events have cured me of love and ambition," pur- 
sued the earl, without regarding her. "All I desire is 
freedom." 

' " And is it for one so unworthy tliatX\^^rft eti\iet?^^ijcw6^*^ic^ 
regard ?" cried Elizahetlu " Bui 1 asa t\^^^ ^^^^^^^'^ 
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"You are so,** replied Mary, bitterly. "And yoxi now 
taste some of the pangs you inflicted upon ine.** 

" Hear mo, gracious madam,*' cried Courtenay, prostrating 
himself before the queen. " I have avowed thus much, that 
you may attach due credit to what I am about to declare con- 
cerning Eenard. My heart was yours, and yours only, till I 
allowed myself to be influenced by him. I Icnew not then hia 
design, but it has^Lnce been fuUy revealed. It was to disgust 
you with me, that he might accomphsh the main object of his 
heart— the match with me prince of Spain. He succeeded 
too well. Utterly inexperienced, I readily yielded to the 
allurements he spread before me. My indiscretions were 
reported to you. But, failing in alienating Ihe &om your 
regard, he tried a deeper game, and chose out as his tool the 
princess Elizabeth.** 

"Hal** exokimed Mary. 

" He it was,*' pursued Courtenay, " who fiirst attracted 
tny attention towards her — who drew invidious comparisons 
between her youthful charms and your majesty's more ad- 
vanced age. He it was who hinted at the possibility of an. 
alliance between us — ^who led me on step by step till I was 
completely enmeshed. I will own it, I became desperately 
enamouried of the princess. I thought no more of your high- 
ness — of the brilliant prospects lost to me ; and, blmdedlbT 
my passion, became reckless of the perilous position in which. 
I placed myself. But now that I can look calmly behind me, 
I see where, and why I fell — and I fully comprehend the 
tempter's motives." 

"What says your excellency to thisP" demanded Mary^ 
sternly. 

" Much that the Earl of Devonshire has asserted is true," 
replied Eenard. " But in rescuing your majesty, at any cost, 
from so unworthy an alliance, I deserve your thanks, rather, 
than your reprobation. And I shall ever rejoice that I have 
succeeded." 

" You have succeeded at my expense, and at the expense of 
many of my bravest and best subjects," replied Mary, severely. 
" But the die is cast, and cannot be recalled." 

" True," replied Renard, with a smile of malignant satis- 
faction. 

"Will your highness pursue your investigations further 
to-night P' demanded Gardiner. 

" No," replied the queen, who appeared lost in thought. 

" Let the Pnncess Elizabeth be taken oack to tho Bell Tower, 

and Courtenay to his prison in the Bowycr Tower, I will 

consider upon their sentence. W^afc is respited for the 

present lB}i8Jlin\xxtog^\i^ 
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With this, she quitted the torture-chamber with her train, 
and the prisoners were removed as she had directed. 



XXXV. 

HOW XIT DISCOVERED THE SECRET OF HIS BIRTH; AND HOW HE WAS 
KMIOHTED UNDER THE TITLE OF SIR NARCISSUS L£ GRAND. 

Life is full of the saddest and the strongest contrasts. The 
laugh of derision succeeds the groan of despair — the revel 
follows the funeral — ^the moment that ushers the new-born 
babe into existence, is the last, perchance, of its parent — 
without the prison walls all is sunshine and happiness-— 
within, gloom and despair. But throughout the great city 
which it commanded, search where you might, no stronger 
contrasts of rejoicing and despair could be round, than were 
now to be met with in the Tower of London. While, on the one 
hand, every dungeon was crowded, and scarcely an hour 
passed that some miserable sufferer did not expire under the 
hand of the secret tormentor or the public executioner ; on 
the other, there was mirth, revelry, and all the customary 
celebrations of victory. As upon Mary's former triumph 
over her enemies, a vast iire was lighted m the centre of the 
Tower Green, and four oxen, roasted whole at it, were distri- 
buted, together with a proportionate supply of bread, and a 
measure of ale or mead, m rations, to every soldier in the 
fortress ; and, as may be supposed, the utmost joviality pre- 
vailed. To each warder was allotted an angel ot gold, and a 
dish from the royal table ; while to the three giants were 
given the residue of a grand banquet, a butt of Gascoign 
wine, and, in consideration of their valiant conduct during the 
siege, their yearly fee, by the queen's command, was trebled. 
On the night of these festivities, a magnificent display of fire- 
works took place on the Green, and an extraordinary illu- 
mination was effected by means of a row of barrels filled with 
pitch, ranged along the battlements of the White Tower, 
which, being suddemy lighted, cast forth a glare that illumined 
the whole fortress, and was seen at upwaroB of twenty miles' 
distance. 

Not unmindful of the queen's promise, Xit, though unable 
to find a favourable opportunity of claiming it, did not fail to 
assume all the consequence of his anticipated honours. He 
treated those with whom he associated with the utmost 
haufi^htiness ; and though his arrogant demeanour only ex- 
cited the merriment ot the giants, it dre^ Ycv:dx^ ^ ^^ss:^ 
retort} and not a few blows, nova svxch. lya ^^x^ Txa\» ^Y^^^ 
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to put up with his insolence. The subject that perpetually 
occupied his thoughts, was the title he ought to assume ; — ^foir 
he was thorough^ dissatisfied with his present appellation. 
" Base and contemptible name !'* he exclaimed. " How I 
loathe it ! — and how did I acquire it P It was bestowed upon 
me, I suppose, in my infancy, by Og, to whose care I was 
committed. A mystery hangs over my birth. I must unrayel 
it. Let me see: — Two-and-twenty years ago, (come Mar- 
tinmas) I was deposited at the door of the Byward Tower in 
a piece of blanket ! — ^unworthy swaddling-doth for bo illu8>> 
tnous an infant — a circumstance which fmly proves that my 
noble parents were anxious for concealment. Stay I I have 
heard of changelings — of elfin children left by fjBories in 1^ 
room of those they steal. Can I be such a one P A shudder 
crosses my frame at the bare idea. And yet my activity, my 
daring, my high mental qualities, my unequalled symmetry 
of person, snmL though it be — all these seem to warrant the 
supposition. Yes ! I am a changeling. I am a fairy child. 
'Yet hold ! this will not do. Though I may entertain these 
notions in secret of my alliance with the invisible world, they 
will not be accepted oy the incredulous multitude. I must 
have some father, probable, or improbable. Who could he 
have been P Or who «»tyA^ he have been P Let me see. Sir 
Thomas More was imprisoned in the Tower about the time of 
my birth. Could I not be his son P It is more than pro- 
bable. So was the Bishop of Eochester. But to daim descent 
from him would bring scandal upon the church. Besides, he 
was a Catholic prelate. No, it must be Sir Thomas More. 
That wiU account for my wit. Then about the same time 
• there were the Lord Darcy ; and Eobert Salisbury, Abbot of 
Vale Crucis; the Prior of Doncaster; Sir Thomas Percy; 
Sir Francis Bygate ; and Sir John Buhner. All these were 
prisoners, so that I have plenty to choose from. I will go 
and consult O^. I wonder whether he has kept the pieoe of 
blanket in which I was wrapped. It will be a gross omission 
if he has not." 

The foregoing soliloquy occurred in one of the galleries of 
the palace, where the vain-glorious maiTinikin was hngering in 
the hope of being admitted to the royal presence, ifo sooner 
did the idea of consulting Og on the subject of his birth 
occur to him, .than he set ofi* to the Byward Tower, wliere 
he found the two unmarried giants employed upon a huge 
smoking dish of baked meat, and, notwitlistanding his im- 
portunity, neither of them appeared willing to attend to him. 
Thus b£^ed, and his appetite sharpened by the savoury 
odour of the viands, Xit seized a knife and fork, and began 
to ply thorn with great ze«X« ^V^m^^^l over, and two pon- 
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deroos jags that flanked the board emptied of their contents, 
Og leaned his huge frame against the wall, and in a drowsy- 
tone informed the dwarf that he was ready to listen to him. 

** No sleeping, then, my master," cried jCit, springing npon 
his knee, and tweaking ms nose. *' I have a matter of the 
utmost importance to consult you about. You must be wide 
awaice* 

" What is it?" replied the good-humoured giant, yawning 
as if he would hare swallowed the teasing mannikin. 

" It relates to my origin," replied Xit. " Am I the son of 
a nobleman P'* 

** I should rather say you were the offspring of some ape 
escaped from the menagerie," answered Og, bursting Jnto a 
roar of laughter, in which he was joined by Gog, much to 
the discommure of the cause of their merriment. " You haro 
all the tricks of the species." 

" Dare to repeat that insinuation, base Titan,*' cried Xit, 
furiously, and drawing his sword, " and I will be thy death. 
I am as illustriously descended as thyself, and on both sides 
too, whereas thy mother was a frowzy fish-wife. Enow that 
I am the son of Sir Thomas More." 

" Sir Thomas More !** echoed both giants, laughing more 
immoderately than ever. " What has put that notion into thy 
addle pate P**^ 

"My better genius," replied Xit, "and unless you can 
show me who was my father, I shall claim descent from him." 

" You will only expose yourself to ridicule," returned Og, 
patting the mannikin's sKock head — a familiarity which he 
resented, — " ajjd though I and my brethren laugh at you, and 
make a jest of you, we do not desire others to oo so." 

" Once graced by knighthood, no man, be he of my stature 
or of yours, my overgrown master, shall make a jest of me 
with mapunity," repied Xit, proudly. "But since you 
think I am not the son of Sir Thomas More, from whom can 
I safely claim descent P" 

" I would willingly assist you to a father," replied Og, smo- 
thering a laugh, " but on my faith, I can think of none more 
probable than Hairun's ^et monkey, or perhaps old Max." 

" Anger me not," shrieked Xit, in extremity of ftiry, " or 
you wiU rue it. What has become of the blanket in wJnch I 
was wrapped P" 

"The blanket!" exclaimed Og, *'why, it was a strip 
scarcely bigger than my hand." 

"Is it lost?" demanded Xit, eagerly. 

•• I fear so," replied Og. " Stay ! now I recollect, I patched 
an old pair of hose with it." 

" Patched a pair of hose with it V* cm^ XiX., ^^ ^Q^ ^^'^otj^ 

BS2 
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to go in tatters during the rest of your days. You have 
destroyed the sole chie to my origin." 

" Nay, if that blanket Trill guide you, I have taken the best 
means of preserving it," rejomed Og ; — ** for I think I have 
the hose still." 

"Where are they?" inquired Xit. "Let me see tliem 
instantly." 

" If they still exist, they are in a large chest in the upper 
chamber," replied Og. " But be not too much elated, foij I 
fear we shall be disappointed." 

" At all events, let us search without a moment's delay," 
rejoined Xit, jumping down, and hurrying up the staircase. 

He was followed somewhat more leisurely by the two giants, 
and the trunk was found crammed under a heap of lumber 
into an embrasure. The key was lost, but as Xit's impatience 
would not allow him to wait to have it unfastened by a smith, 
Og forced it open with the head of a halbert. It contained a 
number of old ouskins, cloaks of all hues and fashions, doublets, 
pantoufles, caps, buff-boots and hose. Of the latter there 
were several pair, and though many were t^eadbare enough, 
it did not appear that any were patched. 

Xit, who nad plunged into the trunk to examine ^ach 
article, was creatly disappointed. 

" I fear they are lost, ' observed Og. 

" It would seem so," replied Xit, " for there are oiily a 
doublet and cloak left. Oh! that a worshipful knight's 
history should hang on so slight a tenure !*' 

Many a knight's history has hung on less," replied Gog. 

But what have we rolled up in that comer?" 







Unfold 
them, and you will find the piece 

Xit obeyed, and mounting on the side of the box held out 
the huge garments, and there, undoubtedly in the region 
intimated by Og, was a piece of dirty flannel. 

" And this, then, was my earliest covering," apostrophised 
Xit. " In this fragment of woollen cloth my tender limbs 
were swathed !" 

" Truly were they," replied Og, laughing. "And when I 
first beheld thee it was ample covering. But what light does 
it throw upon thy origin ?' 

" That remains to be seen," returned Xit. And .unsheath- 
ing his dagger he began to unrip the piece of flannel from the 
garment in which it was stitched. 

The two ^ants watched his proceedings in silence, and 
glanced significantly at each other. At length/ Xit tore it 
i^wajr. 
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'* It iia a labour in vain," observed Og. 

** J^ot so," replied Xit. " See you not that this comer. is 
doubled over. There is a name worked within it." 

"The imp is right," cried Og. "How came I to over- 
look it." 

And he would have snatched the flannel from Xit, but tho 
dwarf darted away, crying, " No one shall have a hand in the 
di8C(d>vcry!but uayself. Stand off." 

Treriibling with eagerness, he then cut open the corner, and 
found, worked withinside, the words 

KARCIBStJb LE GBANt). 

. *'][farcissu8 Le Grand!" exclaimed Xit, triumphantly. 
"That was my father's title. He must have been a nobleman." 

'* If that was your.fiither's name," returned Gog, " and I 
begiu to ihink/vou have stumbled upon the right person at 
laist, he was a Frenchman, and groom of the pantry to Queen 
Aline Boleyn." 

"Ho was a dwarf like yourself," added Og, "and though 
the ugliest being I ever beheld, had extraordinary personal 
vanity." . 

** In which respect he mightily resembled his son," laughed 
Gog ; " and since we have found out the father, I think I can 
^ive a shrewd guess at tho mother." 

" I hope she was a person of distinction P" cried Xit, whose 
countenance had fallen at the knowledge he had acquired of 
his paternity. 

"She was a scullion," replied Gog,— "by name Mab 
Leathei:barrow." 
. '" A scullion I" ejaculated Xit, indignantly. " I, tho son of 
a scullion, — and ol one so basely-named as Leatherbarrow— 
iniposseible!" 

' *; I fwn as. sure of it as of my existence," replied Og. " Your 
mother was not a jot taller, or more well-favoured than your 
fqther ; i^nd they both, I now remember, disappeared about 
tho tiirie you were found.** 

" Which name will you adopt — Le Grand, or Leathcrbar- 
rpw P" demanded Gog, maliciously, 

" This is an unlucky discovery,** thought Xit. " I had 
better have left my parentage alone. The son of a groom of 
tho pantry and a scullion. What a degrading conjunction ! 
However, I willimake the most of it, and not let them have 
the laugh a<jainst me. I shall assume my father's name," he 
a(}ded aloud—" Sir Narcissus Le Grand — and a good, well- 
sounding title it is, as need be desired." 

" It is to be hoped all will have forgo VtonWic ^ox^cDL^x\>^'Ktd 
of it," laughed O^. 
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** I care not who remembers it," replied Xit ; '* the name 
bespeaks noble descent. Call me in future iN'arcissns Le 
Grand. The title fits me exactly, — ^Narcissus expressing my 
personal accomplishments — Le Grand my majesfy. For the 
present, you may put * master* to my name, x ou will shortly 
have to use a more honourable style of address. Farewell, 
sirs. 

And thrusting the piece of flannel into his doublet, he 
sfeputted to the <£)or. 

" Farewell, sweet Master Narcissus," cried Og. 

" Farewell, Leatherbarrow," added Gog. 

" Le Grand," corrected Xit, halting with a dignified air ; 
** Le Grand, henceforth, is my name." And he marched off 
with his head so erect that, unfortunately missing his footing, 
ho tumbled down the staircase. Picking himself up before 
the giants, whose laughter enraged him, could reach him, he 
darted off, and did not return till a late hour, when they had 
retired to rest. 

Two days after this discovery, — the queen being then at the 
Tower, — as he was pacing the grand gallery or the palace, 
according to custom, an usher tapped him on the shoulder, 
and desired him to follow him. With a throbbing heart Xit 
obeyed, and putting all the dignity he could command into 
his deportment, entered the presence-chamber. On that very 
morning, os good luck woula have it, his tailor had brought 
him his new habiliments; and arrayed in a purple velvet 
mantle lined with carnation-coloured silk, a crimson doublet 
slashed with white, orange-tawny hose, yellow buskins fringed 
with gold, and a green velvet cap, decorated with a plume of 
ostrich feathers, and looped with a diamond aigrette, he cut, 
in his own opinion, no despicable figure. 

If the dwarf had entertained any doubts as to why he was 
summoned they would have been dispersed at once, as he 
advanced, by oDserving that the three giants stood at a littlo 
distance &om the queen, and that she was attended only by a 
few dames of honour, her female jester, and the vice-chamber- 
lain. Sir John Gage, who held a crimson velvet cushion, on 
which was laid a richly ornamented sword. A smile crossed 
the Queen's countenance as Xit drew nigh, and an irrepressible 
titter spread among the dames of honour. Arrived within 
a few yards of the throne, the mannikin prostrated himself as 
gracemlly as he could. But he was destined to mishaps. And 
in this the most important moment of his life, his sword, wliich 
was of extraordinary length, got between his legs, and he was 
compelled to remove it before his knee womd touch the 
ground, 

" We have not forgottenova ^xQiicck&^--=i»iSa.^^»ji,^ was," 
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obserred Mary, " and hare summoned thy comrades to be 
witness to the distinction we are about to confer upon thee. 
In the heat of the siege, we promised that whoso would bring 
us Bret, alive or detua, should have his request, be it what it 
might. Thou wert his captor, and thou aakest — ** 

" Knighthood at your majesty's hands," supplied Xit. 

" How shall we name theeP" demanded Mary. 

" Narcissus Le Grand,'* replied the dwarf. " I am called 
familiarly Xit. But it is a designation by which I do not 
desire to be longer distinguished. ' 

Mary took the sword from Sir John Gage, and placing it 
upon the dwarfs shoulder, said, " Arise, Sir Narcissus." 

The new-made knight immediately obeyed, and making a 
profound reverence to the queen, was about to retire, when 
she checked him. 

" Tarry a moment. Sir Narcissus," she said, " I have a 
farther mvour to bestow upon you." 

" Indeed!" cried the dwarf, out of his senses with delight. 
" I way your majesty to declare it." 

" i" ou will need a dame," returned the queen. 

" Of a truth," rejjlied Sir Narcissus, tenderly ogling the 
bevy of beauties behind the throne, " I need one sadly." 

" I will choose for you," said the queen. 

"Youp highness's condescension overwhelms mc," re- 
joined Sir Narcissus, wondering which would faU to his 
share. 

*• This shall be your bride," continued the queen, pointing 
to Jane the Fool, " and I will give her a portion." 

Sir Narcissus had some ado to conceal his mortification, 
deceiving the announcement with the best grace he could 
assume, he strutted up to Jane, and taking ner hand, said, 
" You hear her hidmess's injunctions, sweetheart. You arc 
to be Lady Le Grand. I need not ask your consent, I 
presume P" 

" You shall never have it," replied Jane the Fool, with a 
coquettish toss of the head, ** if her highness did not com- 
mand it." 

" I shall require to exert my authority early," thought Sir 
Narcissus, " or I shall share the fate of Magog." 

" I, myself, will &s. the day for your espousals," observed 
Mary. " Meanwhile, you have my permission to woo your 
intended bride for a few minutes in each day." 

" Onh/ a few minutes !" cried Sir Narcissus, with affected 
disappomtment. " I could dispense with even that allowance," 
he added to himself. 

" I cannot reward your services as richly," continued Mar^, 
addregsing the gigantic brethren, " but Y«3Xiu<^\>^^s2ss£^s^&^^^ 
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tlicm, — nor aliall they pass unremiited. Whenever you liave 
a boon to ask, hesitate not to adoress me." 
i The three giants bowed their lofty headfl. 

" A purse of gold will be given to each of you," continued 
the queen ; " and on the day of his marriage I shall bestow a 
like gift upon Sir Narcissus." She then waved her hand, and 
the new-made knight and his companions withdrew. . 



XXXVL 

MOW CROLMONBELfiY LEABMT THE HISTORY OP CICEtY ; HOW NIGHT- 
GAIil. ATTEMTTED TO ASSASSINATE ftElTARD ; AND OF THE TERRIBLE 
FATE THAT BEFEL HIM. 

I 

CuTHBBET Cholmondeley, after upwards of a week's solitary 
confinement, underwent a rigorous examination by certain of 
the Council relative to his own share in the conspiracy, aaid. hia 
knowledge of the different parties connected with it. He at 
once admitted that he had taken a prominent part in the siege, 
but refused to answer any other questions. "1 confess myself 
guilty of treason and rebellion against the queen's highness," 
* he said, " and I ask no further mercy than a speedy death. 
But if the word of one standing in peril of his life may be 
taken, I solemnly declare, and call upon you to attest my de- 
claration, — that the Lady Jane Grey is innocent of all ehare 
in the recent insurrection. For a long time, she was kept in 
total ignorance of the project, and when it came to her know* 
ledge, she used every means, short of betraying it, — ^tears^ 
entreaties, menaces, — to induce her husband to abandon the 
design." 

" This declaration will not save her," replied Sir Edward 
Hastings, who was one of the interrogators, sternly, — " By 
not revealing the conspiracy, she acquiesced in it. Her first ■ 
duty was to her sovereign." 

" I am aware of it, and so is the imfortunate lady herself," 
rei)lied Cholmondeley. ** But I earnestly entreat you, in pity 
for her misfortunes, to report what I have said to the queen." 

" I will not fail to do so," returned Hastings ; " but I will 
not deceive you. Her fate is sealed. And now, touching the 
Princess Ehzabeth's share in this unhappy affair. Do you 
know aught concerning it P" 

"Nothing whatever," replied Cholmondeley; "and if I 
did, I wouldnot reveal it." 

"Take heed what you say, sir," rejoined Six Thomas 
Brydgcs, who was likewise among the examiners, " or I shall 
arcier vou to be more sharply questioned." 
'^' utgaQ heard thu montvce mlV t^vi«^Q o^iltatioii. 
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" Thd rack will wrest nothing from me," said Cholmondclcy, 
firmly. 

Bryd^es immediately sat down at a table, and writing out 
a list ofqnestions to be put to the prisoner, added an order 
fofT the torture, and delivered it to iNightgalJ. 

Without giving Cholmondelcy time to reflect upon his im- 
prudence, the jaUer hurried him away, and did not pause till 
ne came to the head of the stairs leading to tJio torture- 
chamber. On reaching the steps, ^N^iglLtgall descended iirst, 
but though he opened the door with great caution, a glare of 
lurid light burst forth, and a dismal groan smoto the ears of 
the listener. It was followed by a croaking noise, the mean- 
ing of which the esquire too well divined. 

Some little time lapsed before the door was again opened, 
and the voice of Kightgall was heard from below calling to his 
attendants to bring down the prisoner. The first object that 
raught Oholmondeley's gaze on entering the fatal chamber, 
was a figure, covered from head to foot in a blood-coloured 
cloth. Tlie sufferer, whoever he was, had just been released 
fVom the torture, as two assistants were supporting him, while 
Wolfytt was arranging the ropes on the rack. Sorrocold, 
bUo, who held a small cup fillea with some pungent-smelling 
liquid, and a sprinkling-brush in his hand, was directing the 
assistants. 

Horror-stricken at the sight, and filled with the conviction 
from the mystery observed, and the stature of the veiled 
person, that it was Lord Guilford Dudley, Cholmondelcy 
uttered his name in a tone of piercing anguish. At the cry, 
the fig^ure was greatly agitated — the arms struggled — and it 
was evident than an effort was made to speak. i3ut only an 
ioacrticulate sound could be heard. The attendants looked 
diflooiicerted, and Nightgall, stampinghis foot angrily, ordered 
them to take their charge away. 13ut Chobaondeley, per- 
ceiving their intention, broke from those about him, and 
tlirowmg himself at the feet of him whom he supposed to bo 
Dudley, cried — " My dear^ dear lord, . it is I, your faithfid 
esquire, Cuthbert Cholmondeley. Make some sign, if I am 
riAt in supposing it to be you.'^' 

lUie figure struggled violently, and shaking off the oflBcials, 
raised the cloth, and disclosed the countenance of the unfor- 
tunate nobleman — but oh ! how changed since Cholmondeley 
liad seen him last — how ghastly, how distorted, how death- 
like, were his features ! 

" You here !" cried Dudley. " Where is Jane ? ^ITas she 
fled P Has she escaped P" 

" She has surrendered herself,'* replied Cholmondeley, *' in 
he hope of obtaining your pardon." 
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"False hope! — delusive expectation!" exclaimed Dudley, 
in a tone of tne bitterest anguish. " She will share my h£e, 
I could have died happy — could have defied these engines, if 
she had escaped — but now ! — " 

"Away with him!" interposed Nightgall. "Throw the 
cloth over his head." 

" Oh God ! I am her destroyer !" shrieked Dudley, as the 
order was obeyed, and he was forced out of the chamber. 

Chohnondeley was then seized bv Wolfytt and the others, 
and thrown upon his back on the floor. He made no resi^- 
ance, well knowing it would be useless ; and he determined, 
even if he should expire under the torture, to let no exp^ssion 
of anguish escape him. He had need of all his fortitude ; for 
the snarpness of the suflPering to which he was subjected by 
the remorseless NightgaU, was such as few could have witli- 
stood. But not a groan burst from him, though his whole 
frame seemed rent asunder by the dreadM tension. 

** Gro on," cried NightgaU, finding that Wolfytt and the 
others paused. " Turn the rollers round once more." 

"You wiU wrench his bones from their sockets, — he will 
expire if you do," observed Sorrocold. 

"No matter," replied Nightgall; "I have an order to 
question him sharply, and I will do so, at all hazards." 

" Do so at your own responsibility, then," rephed Sorro- 
eold, retiring. " I tell you he will die if you strain him 
further." 

" Gro on, I say," thxmdered NightgaU. But as ho spoke, 
the sufferer fainted, and Wolfytt rerased to comply with the 
jailer's injunctions. 

Chohnondeley was taken off the engine. £estoratives were 
applied by Sorrocold, and the questions proposed by the lieu- 
tenant put to him by Nightgall. But he returned no answer ; 
and uttering an angry exclamation at his obstinacy, ihe jailer 
ordered him to be taken back to his cell, where he was tlirown 
upon a heap of straw, and left without light or food. 

For some time Chohnondeley remained in a state of insen- 
sibiHty, and when he recovered, it was to endure far greater 
agony than he had experienced on the rack. His muscles 
were so strained that he was unable to move, and every bone 
in his body appeared broken. The thought, however, that 
Cicely was alive, and in the power of his hated rival, tor- 
mented him more sharply than his bodily suffering. Supposing 
her dead, though his heart was ever constant to ner memory, 
and though he was a prey to deep and severe grief, yet the 
wliir] of events in which he had oeen recently engaged had 
proFented him from dweWin^ «ltocether upon her loss. But 
now, when he knew that ^\ie c^^c^^ v^'^wkia. the pow^ 
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of Kishtgall, all Lis passion— all liis jealousy, returned with 
tenfoM fury. The most dreadful suspicions crossed him; and 
his mental anguish was so great as to be almost intolerable. 
While thus tortured in body and mind, the door of his cell 
was op^ied, and Nightgall entered, dragging after him a 
female. The glare of the lamp so daszled Cholmondeley's 
weakened vision, that he involuntarily closed his eyes. But 
what was his surprise to hear his own name pronounced by 
well-known accents, and, as soon as he could steady his gaze, 
to behold the features of Cicely — ^but so pale, so emaciated, that 
he could scarcely recognise them. 

" There," cried Niffhtgall, with a look of fiendish exultation, 
pointing to Cholmondeley. ^* I told youyou should see your 
lover. Glut your eyes with the sight. The arms that should 
have clasped you are nerveless — the eyes that gazed so passion- 
ately upon you, dim — the limbs that won your admiration, 
crippled. Look at him, and for the last time. And let him 
gaze on you, and see whether in these death-pale features — 
in this wasted form, there are any remains of the young and 
blooming maiden that won his heart." 

** Cicely," cried Cholmondeley, making an ineffectual 
attempt to rise, '*do I indeed behold youP I thought you 
dead. 

** Would I were so,*' she cried, kneeling beside him, " rather 
than what I am. And to see you thus — and without the 
power to relieve you." 

** You can relieve me of the worst pang I endure," returned 
Cholmondeley. " You have been long in the power of that 
miscreant — exposed to his violence, his ill-usage, to the worst 
of villany. Has he dared to abuse his power? Do not 
deceive me ! Has he wronged you P — ^Are you his minion P 
Speak ! And the answer will either kill me at once, or render 
my death on the scaffold happy. Speak I Speak !" 

" I am yours, and yours only — in life or death, dear Chol- 
mondeley," replied Cicely. "Neither entreaties nor forco 
should make me his." 

" The time is come when I will show you no further con- 
sideration," observed Nightgall, moomly. "And if the 
question your lover has just asked, is repeated, it shall be 
differently answered. You shall be mine to-morrow, either 
by your own free consent, or by force. I have spared you 
thus long, in the hope that you would relent, and not compel 
me to have recourse to means I would willingly avoid. Now, 
hear me. I have brought you hither to gratify my ven- 
geance upon the miserable wretch, writhing at my feet, who 
has robbed me of your affections, and whose last momenta L 
would embitter by the certainty tiaafc ^ou w^ \sl Tss:^«^^Rs««fc^ 
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Bntthoofth it Trill be itiucli to me to forego tlie pr&miged 
gratification of witnessing his execution, or liDOn isg tli»t he 
will be executed, yet I will purchase your nomplianue even at 
this price. Swear to wed me to-morrow, and to accompany 
me unresistingly wliitliersoeTer I may choose to take you, 
and, in return, I swear to free him." 

" Ho made a like proposal once before, Cicely," cried tho 
esquire. " Ileject it. Let us die together." 

■' It matters little to me how jou decide," cried Niglitgall. 
" Mine you shall be, come what tvill." 

"You hear what he Bays, CholmondelcT." cried Cieely-dis- 
tractedly. "I cannot escape him. Oil, Vt me cave j'oii!" 

"KeTer!" rejoined Cholmondi'lcy, trying to stnitch his 
hauds towards her. "Nercr! You torture mo by tbislieai- 
tatioo. Reject it, if you love me. nofitivoly — peremplorily I" 

"Oh, Heaven direct me!" vrka Cicely, falling upon Tier 
knees. " If I reftise, I amyourdeglroyer." 

" You will utterly destroy me if you yield,'* groaned Choi- 
Diondeley. 

"Once wedded to me," urged Nighl^all, "you sliall set 
him free yourself." ' . 

" Oh, no; no, no I" cried Cicely. " Death, were bette? thaa 
that. I cannot consent. Cholmondeley, you must die." 

"You bid me live," returned the esquire. 

"You have signed his death-warrant !" cried NightgaQ, 
seising her hand. " Come along." 

" I will die here," shrieked Cicely, struggling. 

"Villain!" cried Cholmondeley, " your cnielty Will turn her 
brain, as it did that of her mother, Alcria.'' 

"How do you know Aleiia was her mother P" demanded 
Nightgall, starting, and roliuquishing his grasp of Cicely. 

" I am sure of it," replied Cholmondeley. "And, what is 
more, I am nwiuainted with the rightful name and title of 
your victim, bhe was the wife of Sir Alberic Mountjoy,,who 
was attainted of heresy and high treason, in the reiga of 
Henry the Eighth." 

"I will not deny it," replied Hightgnll. "She was so. 
But how did you leam this ? 

"Partly from nn inacriptionupon a smaR silver clasp, which 
I found npou her hood when 1 discovered her body in the 
Devilin Tower," replied Oholmondelej; ; "and partly from 
inijuiries since made. I have asccitained that tlie Lady 
Mountjoy WBs irapriaoned with her husband in tho Tower; 
and that at the time of his execution she received a pardon. 
I would icarn from you why she was subsequently detained? 

ffomherP" 
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■ ** Slie lost her senges on tho day of her husband's death,*' 
replied Nightfall. " I will tell vou nothing more." 
^ "Alas!'* cried Ciceljr, who had listened with breathless 
interest to what was said, " hers was a tragical history." 

" Yours will be still more tragical, if you continue obsti- 
nate/* rejoined Nightgall. " Come along.*' 

" Heaven preserve me from this monster!'* she shrieked. 
*' Help me, Cholmondeley.** 

. ^^ I azn powerless as a crushed worm/' groaned the esquire, 
in a tone of anguish. 

JJ^ightgall laughed exultingly, and twining his arms around 
Cicely, held his hand oyer her mouth to stifle her cries, and 
forced her from. the cell. 

The sharpest pang he had recently endured was light to 
Cholmondeley, compared with his present maddening sensa- 
tions, and had not insensibility relieved him, his reason would 
have given wa)r. How long he remained in this state he knew 
not,, but, on reviving, he found himself placed on a small pallet, 
and surrounded by three men, in sable dresses. His attire 
had been removed, and two of these persons were chafing his 
limbs with an ointment, which had a marvellous effect in sub- 
duing the pain, and restoring pliancy to the sinews and joints; 
while the tnird, who was no other than Sorrocold, bathed his 
temples with a pungent liquid. In a short time, he felt 
himself ereatly restored, and able to move; and when he 
thought how valuable the strength he. had thus suddenly and . 
mysteriously acquired would have been a short time ago, he 
groaned aloud. 

"Give him a cup of wine," said an authoritative voice, 
which Cholmondfeley fancied he recognised, from the further 
end of the cell. And glancing in the direction of the speaker, 
he beheld iBenard. 

**It may be dangerous, your excellency/' returned Sorro- 
cold. 

** Dangerous or not, he shall have it,*' rejoined Benard. 

And wine was accordingly poured out by one of the 
attendants, and presented to the esquire, who eagerly drained 
it. 

" Now leave us," said Benard; " and return to the torture- 
chamber. I will rejoin you there.** 

Sorrooold and his companions bowed, and departed. 

llenard then proceeded to interrogate Cholmondeley respect- 
ing his own share in the rebeUioA ; and also concerning Dudley 
and Lady Jane. Pailing in obtaining satisfactory answers, 
lie turned his inquiries to EMs^abeth's participation in the 
plot ; and hjB shaped them: so urtfully, that he contrived to 
elicit from the esquiro^ whose broAA ^^ % ^<^ ^"^ ^:^:ssi&^^9^- 
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by the potent dranglit he had swfdlowed, some impoTtant 
particulars lelative to the princess's correspondence witii 
Wyat. 

Satisfied with the result of the examination, the ambas- 
sador turned to depart, when he beheld, close behind him, a 
masked figure, which he immediately recognised as the same 
that had appeared at the window of ms lodgings in the Bloody 
Tower, on tne evening when Jane's death-warrant was signed 
by the queen. No sound had proclaimed the mask's approach, 
and the door was shut. The sight revived all Il^iard s super« 
stitious fears. 

" Who, and what art thou P" he demanded. 

"Your executioner," replied a hollow voice. And sud- 
denly drawing a poniard, the mask aimed a terrible blow 
at Senard, which, if he had not avoided it, must have proved 
fatal. 

Thus assaulted, Eenard tried to draw his sword, but he was 
prevented by the mask, who grappled with him, and brought 
nim to the ground. In the struggle, however, the assassm's 
vizard fell off, and disclosed the Matures of NightgaU. 

"Nightgalll" exclaimed Eenard. "You, Sien, were the 
mystenous visitant to my chamber in the Bloody Tower. I 
might have guessed as much when I met you in the passage. 
But you persuaded me I had seen an apparition." 

" if your excellency took me for a ghost, I took you fo* 
something worse," replied Nightgall, keeping his knee upon 
the ambassador's chest, and searching for his dagger, which 
had dropped in the conflict. 

" Eelease me, villain I " cried Benard. ** Would you murder 
meP" 

"I am paid to put your excellency to death,** rejoined 
Nightgall, with the utmost coolness. 

**I will give you twice the sum to spare me,** rejoined 
Eenard, who saw from Nightgall's looks that he had no 
chance, unless he could work upon his avarice. 

" Hum !" exclaimed the jailer ; who, not being able to 
reach his dagger, which had rolled to some distonce, had 
drawn his sword, and was now shortening it, with intent to 
plunge it in the other's throat — " I would take your oflTer — 
but I have gone too far." 

" Fear nothing," gasped Eenard, giving himself up for lost. 
" I swear by my patron. Saint Paul, that I will not harm a 
hair of your head. Against your employer only will I direct 
my vengeance." 

" I will not trust you," replied Nightgall, about to strike. 
But juat as he was about to de^ the fatal blow — at the 
yeiry moment that the po^t ot ^<d>ii^<b'^VsiKAdt^ ambas- 
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aador's skin, he was pluoked backwards by Ohobnondeley, 
and hurled on the ground. Perceiving it was his nval, who 
was more hateful to him even than fienard, Chohnondeley, 
on the onset, had prepared to take some part in the struggle, 
and noticing the poniard, had first of ail possessed himself 
of it, and then attacked NightgaU in the manner above 
related. 

Throwing himself upon his foe, Chohnondeley tried to 
8tab him 9 but it appeared that he wore a stout buff jerkin, 
for the weapon glanced aside, without doing him any u^jury. 
As Chohnondeley was about to repeat the thrust, and in a 
part less defended, he was himsdf pushed aside by Eenard, 
who, by this time, had gained his feet, and was tlureatening 
vengeance upon his intended assassin. But the esquire was 
nnwiUing to abandon his prey ; and in the struggle, Is i^htgaU, 
exerting all his strength, broke from them, and wresting the 
dagger from Chohnondeley, succeeded in opening the door. 
Benard, foaming wilh rase, rushed after him, utteny forgetful 
of Chohnondeley, who listened with breadiless anxiety to 
their retreating footsteps. Scarcely knowing what to do, but 
resolved not to throw away the chance of escape, the esquire 
hastUy attired himself, and taking un a lamp whidi Eenard 
had left upon the floor, quitted the cell. 
• '* I will seek out Cicety," he cried, " and set her free ; and 
then, perhaps, we may be able to escape together." 
. Sut the nope that for a moment arose within his breast 
was checked oy the danger and difficulty of making the 
search. Determined, however, to hazard the attempt, he set 
out in a contrary direction to that taken by Nightgall and 
Ilenard, and proceeding at a rapid pace, soon reached a flight 
of steps, up which he mounted. He was now within a second 
passage, smular to the first, with cells on either side; but 
thou^ he was too well convinced, from the sounds issuing 
from them, that they were occupied, he did not dare to open 
any of them. Still pursuing his headlong course, he now 
took, one turn, now another, until he was completely be- 
wildered and exhausted. While leaning against the wall to 
xecruit himself, he was startled by a Hght approaching at a 
distance, and fearing to encoimt^ the person who bore it, 
was about to hurry away, when, to his mexpressible joy, he 
perceived it was Cicely. With a wild cry he started towards 
her, calling to her by name ; but the young damsel, mis- 
taking him, probably, for her persecutor, let fall her lamp, 
uttered a piercing scream, and fled. In vain her lover strove 
to overtake her — in vain he shouted to her, and implored her 
to stop — his cries were drowned in her shrieks, and only 
added to her terror. CholiaondeIey» Iolo^^^^x^ \}sisss^ ^^^ar 
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tanced, kept her for some time in view, wlien all at once she 
disappeared. 

On gaining the spot where she had vanished, he found an 
open trap-door, and, certain she must have descended by it, 
took the same course. He found himself in a narrow, vaulted 
passage, but could discover no traces of her he sought. 
IIurryin«r forward, though almost ready to drop wiUi fatigue, 
he came to a large octagonal chamber. At one side he per- 
ceived a ladder, and at the head of it the arched entrance to 
a cell. In an agony of hope and fear he hastened towards 
the recess,, and as he approached, his doubt was made cer- 
tainty by a loud scream. Quick as thought he sprang into 
the cell, and found, crouched in the fiirther comer, the object 
of his search. 

*' Cicely," he exclaimed, " it is I — ^your lover — Gholmon- 
deley." 

"You!" she exclaimed, starting up, and gazing at him as 
if she could scarcely trust the evidence of her senses ; ** and I 
have been flying from you all this time, taking you for Nijght- 
gall." And throwing nerself into his arms, she was strained 
passionately to his bosom. 

After the first rapturous emotions had subsided, Cicely 
hastily explained to her lover that after she had beenborne away 
by Nightgall she had fainted, and on reviving found herself 
in her accustomed prison. Filled with alarm by his dreadful 
threats, she had determined to put an end to her existence 
rather than expose herself to his violence; and had arisen 
with that resolution when an impulse prompted her to try the 
door. To her surprise it was unfastened— the bolt having 
shot wide of the socket, and quitting the cell, she had wan« 
. dered about along the passages, until they had so mysteriously 
encountered each other. This explanation given, and Chol- 
mondeley having related what had befallen him, the youthful 
pair, almost blinded to their perilous situation by their joy at 
their unexpected reunion, set forth in the hope of discovering 
the subterranean passage to the farther side of the moat. 

Too much engrossed by each other to heed whither they 
were going, they wandered on ; — Cicely detailing all the per- 
secution she had experienced from Kightgall, and her lover 
breathing vengeance against him. The only person she had 
seen, she said, during her captivity, was Xit. He had found 
his way to her dungeon, but was discovered, while endea- 
vouring to liberate her, by Nightgall, who threatened to put 
him to death, if he did not take a solemn oath, which he pro- 
posed, not to reveal the place of her captivity. And she 
concluded the dwarf haa kept his vow, as she had seen 
uotiwxg of him auxoe*, xxos \Adi ^^ cs^.^ been led to her 
retrea,t. 
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To these details, as well as to Ler professions of love for 
liim, unshaken by time or circumstance, Chobuondeley lis- 
t-oned with such absorbing attention, that, lost to everything 
else, he tracked passage after passage, unconscious where he 
was going. At last, he opened a door which admitted them 
to a gloomy hall, terminated by a broad flight of steps, down 
which several armed figures were descending. Cholmondeley 
would have retreated, but it was impossible. He had been 
perceived by the soldiers, who rushed towards him, ques- 
tioned him and Cicely, and not being satisfied with their 
answers, co nvey ed them up the stairs to the lower guard- 
room in the "Wnite Tower, which it appeared the waiwcrcra 
had approached. 

Here, amongst other soldiers and warders, were the three 
giants, and instantly addr68sing them, Cholmondeley delivered 
Cicely to their care. He would have had them convoy her 
to the Stone Kitchen, but this an officer who was present 
would not pettnit, till inquiries had been made, and, mean- 
while the esquire was placed in arrest. 

Shortly after this, an extraordinary bustle was heard at the 
door, ana four soldiers entered carrying the body of a man 
npon a shutter.. They set it down in the midst of the room. 
Amongst those who nocked round to gaze upon»4t was Chol- 
monddey. It was a frightful spectacle. But m the mutilated 
fliough still breathing mass the esquire recognised Nightgall. 
While he was gazing at the miseraole wretch, and marvelling 
how ho came in this condition, a tall personage strode into 
the room, and commanding the group to stand aside, ap- 

Sroached the body. It was Bcnard. After regarding the 
ying man for a few moments with savage satisfaction, he 
turned to depart, when his eye fell Tipon Cholmondeley. 

" I had forgotten you," he said. " But it seems you have 
not neglected the opportunity offered you of escape. 

"Wo caught him trying to get out of the subterranean 
passages, jour excellency,' remarked the officer. 

" iSt hnn remain here till further orders," rejoined Bcnardy 
'•You have saved my life, and shall find I am not uri- 
grateftil," he added to Cholmondeley. 

" If your excellency would indeed requite me," replied the 
esquire, "youwOl give orders that tins maiden, long and 
falsely impris(Hied 1^ the wretch before us, may be aflowed 
to return to her friends." 

** I know her," rejoined Benard, looking at Cicely ; " and 
I know that what you say is true. Bolease her," ne added 
to the officer. And giving a last terrible look at Ni^htgjdU 
he quitted the room. 

" J&i Cicely here P'* groaned the d^fo^ tajMi* 

cc 
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" Slie is," replied Cholmondelcy. " Hare you auglit to 
say to her ?" 

** Ay, and to you, too," replied Kiglitgall. " Let licr ap- 

Eroacn, and bid the others stand off, and I will confess all I 
ave done. Give me a draught of wine, for it is a long story, 
and I must have strength to tell it." 

Uefore relating NightgalFs confession, it will be necessaiy 
to see what dreadful accident had befallen him ; and in ord^ 
to do this, his course must be traced subsequently to his 
flight from Cholmondelcy 's dungeon. 

Acquainted with ail the intricacies of the passages, and 
running with great speed, Nightgall soon distanced his pur- 
suer, who having lost trace ot him, was obliged to give up 
the chase. Petennined, however, not to be baulked of his 
prey, he retraced his steps to the torture-chamber, where he 
found Wolfytt, Sorrocold, and three other officials, to whom 
he recoimted the jailer's atrocious attempt, 

"I will engage to find him for your excellency," said 
Wolfytt, who bore no very kindly feeling to Kightgall, '* if 
he is anywhere below the Tower. I know every turn and 
hole in these passages better than the oldest rat that haunts 
them." 

•* Deliver him to my vengeance," rejoined Benard, " and 
you shall hold his place." 

"Says your excellency so!" cried Wolfytt; "then you 
may account him already in your hands." 

with this he snatched up a halberd and a toirch, and 
bidding two of the officials come with him, started off at a 
swift pace on the right. Keithor he nor his companions 
relaxed their pace, but tracked passage after passage, and 
examined vault after vault — ^but stiQ without success. 

Kenard's imj^atience manifested itself in furious exclama- 
tions, and Woltytt appeared perplexed and disappointed. 

" I have it !" ne exclaimed, rubbing his shaggyhead. ** He 
must have entered Saint Jolm's Chapel, in tiieWhite Tower, 
by the secret passage." 

^ The party were again in motion ; and, taking the least 
circuitous road, Wolfvtt soon brought them to a narrow 
passage, at the end of which he descried a dark crouchiog 
tigure. ' 

** We have him I" he cried, exultingly. " There he is !" 

Creeping quickly along, for the roof waa so low that he 

was compelled to stoop, Wolfytt prepared for an encounter 

with Nigntgall. The latter grasped his dagger, and appeared 

ready to spring upon his assailant. Knowing the strength 

and ierocity of the iailcx, "WolCjtt hesitated a moment, but 

goaded on by Benaxd, ytVxo v;^ do^ \^€se!^^^s^4 ^iagjor for 
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Teh;?ean(Je, He was about to commence the attack, when 
Niorlitgall, taking advantage of the delay, touched a spring 
in the wall behind him, and a stone dropping from its place, 
he dashed through the aperture. With a yell of rage and: 
disappointment, Wolfytt sprang after him, and was instantly 
struck down by a blow from his opponent's dagger. Eenard 
followed, and beheld the fugitive speeding across the nave of 
Saint Johti's Chapel, and, without regarding Wolfytt, who 
was lying on the floo*, bleeding pr'ofusely, he continued the 
pursuit. 

Nightgall Hurried up the steps behind the altar, and took 
hife way along one of the arched stone galleries opening upon 
the council-diamber. But, swiftly as he fled, Benard, to 
whom fury had lent wings, rapidly gained upon him. 

It was more than an hour after daybreak, but no one was 
astir in this part of the citadel, and as the pursued and 
pursuer threaded the gallery, and crossed the council- 
chamber, they did not meet even a solitary attendant. 
Kightgall was now within the soufHem gallery of the White 
Tower, andB-enard shouted to him to stop; but he heeded 
not the cry. In another moment, he reached a door opening 
upon the north-east turret. It was bolted, and the time lost 
in tmfastening it brought Benard close upon him. Nightgall 
would have descended, but thinking he neard voices oelow, 
he ran ilp the winding stairs. 

!Renard now felt secure of him, and uttered a shout of 
savage dielight. The fugitive would have gained the roof, if 
he had not been intercepted by a party of men, who at the 
ve*y tttoiment he reached the doorway communicating with 
the leads presented themselves at it. Hearinjg the blamour 
raised by Renard and his followers below, these men com- 
manded iTig^tgall to surrender. Instead of complpng, the 
miserable fugitive, now at his wits* end, rushed backwards, 
with the det€!rmination of assailing Benard. He met the 
ambAssador at a turn in the stairs a little below, and aimed a 
desperate blow at him with his dagger. But Renard easily 
warded it off, and pressing him backwards, drove him into one 
of the deep embi'asures at the side. 

Driven to desperation, Nightgall at first thought of spring- 
ing through the loophole ; but me involuntary glance that he 
cast below made him recoil. On seeing his terror, Eenard 
was filled with delight, and determined to prolong his enjoy- 
ment. In vain Nightgall endeavoured to escape from the 
dreadfVd snare in which he was caught. He was driven re- 
morselessly back. In vain he implored mercy, in the moat 
abject tettnd;. None wa* shown aim. Ge^XMm^ Vv^Ct&si ''Sb^ 
embrasure, which was about twelve feel ^^^^^'^^t^jst^ ^- 
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libcratcly pricked the wreiclicd man witli ilio point of liis 
sword, and forced him slowly backwards. 

Nightgall struggled desperately against the horrible iato 
that awaited him, striking at Benard with his dagger, clutch- 
ing conYulsiycly against the wall, and disputing the ground 
inch by inch. But all was unavailing. Scarcely a foot's 
space intervened between him and destruction, when !Eenard 
sprang forward, and pushed him by main force th]X)ugh the 
loophple. He uttered a fearfid cry, and tried to ^asp at the 
roughened surface of the wall. Eienard watched his descent. 
It was from a height of near ninety feet. 

He fell with a terri£c smash upon the pavement of the 
court below. Three or four halberdiers, who were passing at 
a little distance, hearing the noise, ran towards him, but find- 
ing he was not dead, though akaost dashed in pieces, and 
scarcely retaining a vestige of humanity, they brought a 
shutter, and conveyed him to the lower guard-room, as a&eady 
related. 

'* I have no hope of mercy," gasped the dying man, as his 
request was complied with, and Cicely, with averted eyes, 
stood beside him, ** and I deserve none. But I will niake 
w^hat atonement I can for my evU deeds. Listen to me, 
Cicely, (or rather I should say Angela, for that is your right- 
ful name,) you are the daughter of Sir Alberic Mountjoy, and 
were born while your parents were imprisoned in tiie Tower. 
Your mother, the Lady Grace, lost her reason on the day of 
her husband's execution, as I have before stated. But she 
did not expire as I gave out. My motive for setting on foot 
this story, and for keeping her existence secret, was the hope 
of making her mine if she recovered her senses, as I had 
reason to oelieve would be the case." 

" Wretch !" exclaimed Cholmondeley. 

" You cannot upbraid me more than 1 now upbraid myself," 
groaned Nightgall ; ** but my purpose was tnwarted. The 
ill-fated lady never recovered, and disappointment, acting 
upon my evil nature, made me treat her with such cruelty 
that her senses became more unsettled than ever." 

" Alas I alas 1" cried Cicely, bursting into tears ; " my poor 
mother ! what a fate was yours !" 

" When all hope of her recovery waa extinguished," con- 
tinued Nightgall, ** I thought that, if any change occurred in 
the sovereignty or religion of the coimtry, I might, by pro- 
ducing her, and relating a feigned story, obt^ a handsome 
reward for her preservation. But this expectation also passed 
bY» And I must confess that, at length, my only motive for 
aUowing lier to exist waa, IW^ ihe formed an olyect to exer- 
cise my cruelty upoiu'' 
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" Heaven's curse upon you !" cried Cholmondeley. 

" Spare your maledictions," rejoined Nightgall ; " or heap 
them on my lifeless clay. You will soon be sufficiently 
avenged. Give me another draught of wine, for my lips are 
so dry I can scarcely speak, and I would not willingly expire 
till I have made known the sum of my wickedness." 

The wine given him, he proceeded. 

" I will not tell you all the devilish cruelties I practised 
upon the wretched Alexia, (for so, as you are aware, I called 
her, to conceal her real name,) — because from what you have 
seen you may guess the rest. But I kept her a solitary cap- 
tive in those secret dungeons, for a term of nearly seventeen 
years — ever since your birth, in short," he added, to Cicely. 
" Sometimes she would elude my vigilance, and run shrieking 
along the p&ssages. But when any of the jailers beheld her, 
they fled, supposing her a supernatural being." 

" Her shrieks were indeed dreadful," remarked Cholmon- 
deley. " I shall never forget their effect upon me. But you 
allowed her to perish from famine at lastP 

" Her death was accidental," replied Nightgall, in a hollow 
voice, "though it lies as heavy on my soul as if I had designed 
it. I had shut her up for security in the cell in the Devilin 
Tower, where you found her, meaning to visit her at night, as 
•was my custom, with provisions. But I was sent on special 
business by the queen to the palace at G-reenwich for three 
days ; and on my return to the Tower, I found the wretched 
captive dead." 

" She had escaped you, then," said Cholmondeley, bitterly. 
" But you have not spoken of her daughter P" 

" First, let me tell you where I have hidden the body, that 
decent burial may be given it," groaned Nightgall. ** It lies 
in the vault beneath the Devilin Tower — ^in the centre of the 
chamber — ^not deep— not deep." 

" I shall not forget," replied Cholmondeley, noticing with 
alarm that an awful change had taken place in his coun- 
tenance. " What of her child P" 

" I must be brief," rephed Nightgall, faintly; " for I feel 
that my end approaches. The little Angela was conveyed by 
me to l)ame !rotentia Trusbut. I said she was the offspring 
of a lady of rank, — but revealed no name, — and what I told 
beside was a mere fable. The good dame, having no child of 
her own, readily adopted her, and named her Cicely. She 
grew up in years — inoeauty; and as I » beheld her dawning 
charms, the love I had entertained for the mother was trans- 
ferred to the child — ^nay, it was ten times stronger. I endea- 
voured to gain her affections, and fancied X ^Vq>\j\.\ ^soL<5.^<5i«^^ 
till you"— 'looking at Cholmondeley— ** aY&^«2^^^» ^Y^jl^-^^."^ 
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thw lily suit was hdpeless. Tlien evil feelings again' took 
possession of me, and 1 began a fresh career of crime. . You 
know the rest." ■ 

" I do."replied Cholmondeley. " Gave you aughfc further 
ttb disclose P" 

" Only this," rejoined Nighto;all, who was evidently on the 
verge of dissolution. " Cut open my doublet, and within its 
folds you will find propfs of Angela's birth, together with 
other papers referring, to her lU-fated parents. Lay tltom 
before the queen ; and I make no doubt Inat the estates of her 
father, who was a firm adherent to the Catholic faith, and died 
for it, as well as a staunch supporter of Queen Catherine of 
Arragon, will bo restored to her." . 

Cholmondeley lost not a moment in obeying the injunction. 
He cut open the blood-stained jerkin of the dying man, and 
found, as he had stated, a packet. 

"That is it," cried Nightgall, fixing his glazing eyes on 
Angela, — '* that will restore yoir to your wealth — ^your title. 
The priest by whom you werq baptized was the queen's con- 
fessor, Feckenham. He will remember the circumstance — he 
was the ghostly coimsellor of both your parents. Take the 
packet to him and he Mill plead your cause with the queen. 
Forget — forgive me — " 

His utterance was suddenly choked by a streain Of blood 
that pushed from his mouth, and with a hideous 6Jik]»^63ioii of 
pain he expired. : ■ 

"Horrible!" cried Angela, placing her hands before her 
eyes. 

"Think not of him," said Cholmondeley, supporting her, 
and removing her to a little distance, — " think of the mi<»ery 
you halve escaped, — of the rank to which you will assuredly 
be restored. When I first beheld those proud and beautiful 
lineaments, I wa3 certain they belonged to one of high birth. 
And I was not mistaken." 

' " What matters my iiewly-discovered birth — my title-^my 
estates, if I obtain them, — if you are lost to me!" «ried 
Angela, despairingly. "I shall never know happiness without 
you.", ' 

As she ^poke, an usher, who had entered the gliard-room, 
marched up to Cholmondeley, and said, " I am the bearer of 
the queen's pardon to you. Your life is spared, at the in- 
stance of the Spanish ambassador. But you are to remain a 
prisoner on parole, within the fortress, during the royal 
pleasure." 

"It 18 now my turn to support you," said Angela, observing 
bar lotcr stagger, and tuxvi deadly pale. 
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** So many events crowd upon my brain," cried Cholmon- 
de^ey, " that I be^ to fear fcr my reason — ^Air ! — air !** 

Led into the open court, he speedily recovered, and in a 
transport of such joy as has seldom been experienced, he 
accompanied An^^ela to the Stone !£itchen, where they were 
greeted with mingled tears and rejoicings by Dame Potentia 
aad her spouse. 

In the course of the day, Cholmondeley sought out Feck- 
enham, ssad laid the papers before him. The confessor con- 
firmed all that iN^ightgallhad stated respecting the baptism of 
the in£ftnt daughter of Lady Mount) oy, and the other docu- 
ments satisfied him that the so*called Cicely was that 
daughter. He undertook to lay the case at once before the 
queen, and was as good as his word. Mary heard his state- 
ment with the deepest interest, but made no remark ; and at 
fits conclusion desired that the damsel might be brought before 
her. 
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BOV 7ANB WAE IMFRISOSED IX THB MAETIV TOW£IK| BOW SHB WAS 
VISITED BT BOOEB ASCHAM; HOW SHE BBCfilYED FECKEMHAM'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE TIME OF HEtt EXECUTION WAS FIXED; 
AND HOW SHE WAS BESPITED FOB THBEE DAYS. 

Thb Martm Tower (or, as it is now termed, the Jewel Tower, 
from the purpose to which it is appropriated), where Jane was 
confined by tne queen's commands, lies at the north-eastern 
extremity of the ballium wall, and corresponds in size and 
structure with the Pe?ilin or Devereux lower, at the oppo- 

, site angle. Circular in form, like the last-mentioned building, 
and. erected, in all probability, at the same period — ^the latter 
end of the reign of John, or the commencement of that of 

. Henry the Third,7-it consists of two stories, having walls of 
immense thickness, and containing, as is the case with every 

, ^ther fortification, deep recesses, terminated bv narrow loop- 
holes. A winding stone staircase, still in a tolerable state of 
- ppreservation, communicates with these stories, and with the 
roof, which was formerly embattled, and defended on either 
side by two small square turrets. Externally, on the west, 
the Martin Tower has lost its original character ; the walls 
being new-fronted and modernized, and a flight of steps raised 
to the upper 9tory, completely masking the ancient aoorway, 
which now forms the entrance to the jewel-room. On the 
east, however, it retains much of its ancient appearance, 
though in part concealed by surrounding habitations; and 
when the building now in progress, and intended for tUa x^^ 
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ception of the regalia, is completed, it i^-iU be still farther 
hidden. * While digging the foundation^ of the proposed 
structure, which were sunk much below the level of the 
ballium wall, it became apparent that the ground had been 
artifidallj raised to a considerable height by an embankment 
of gravel and sand ; and the prodigious solidity and strength 
of the waU were proved from the £fficulty experienced by me 
workmen in breaking through it, to effect a communication 
with the new erection. 

Within, on the basement floor, on the left of the passage, 
and generally hidden by the massive portal, is a small cell 
constructed in the thickness of the waif; and frirther on, the 
gloomy chamber used as a defjositary for the crown ornaments, 
and which requires to be avtiflciaUy lighted, is noticeable for 
its architecture, having a vaulted and groined roof of great 
beauty. The upper story, part of the residence of Mr. Swi ft, 
the keeper of the regalia, at present comprehends two apart- 
ments, with a hall leading to l^em, while the ceiling, having 
been lowered, other rooms are gained. Here, besides the ill- 
fated and illustrious lady whose history forms the subject of 
this chronicle, was confined the lovely, and perhaps guiltless, 
Anne Boleyn. The latter fact has, however, been donabted, 
and the upper chamber in the Beauchamp Tower assigned as 
the place of her imprisonment. But this supposition, from 
many circumstances, appears improbable, and the ins(!ription 
bearmg her name, and carved near the entrance of the hall, is 
conclusive as to her having been confined in this tower. 

Here, in 1641, the twelve bishops, impeached of high treason 
by the revolutionary party in the House of Commons, for pro- 
testing against the force used against them, and the acts <»>ne 
in their absence, were imprisoned during their committal to 
the Tower : — at least, so runs the legend, though it is difficult 
to conceive how so many persons could be accommodated in 
so small a place. Here, also, Blood made his atrocious at- 
tempt (a story still involved in obscurity — it has been con- 
jectured, with some show of probability, that he was prompted 
to the deed by Charles himself), to steal the crown jewels ; 
and in this %'ery chamber, the venerable Talbot Edwards made 
his gallant defence of the royal ensigns, receiving for his 
bravery and his wounds, a paltry grant of two htmdred 
pounds, haJ^of which, owing to vexatious delays, he only re- 
ccived, while the baffled robber was rewarded with a pcMt at 
court, and a pension of five hundred pounds a year in Ireland. 
Can it be doubted, after this, which of the two was ^ 
offender, in the eyes of the monarch? 
It must not be omitted that the Jewel Tower enjoys, in 
common with its correspondm?; iox\hSv!c,^\hsm^ t\vs Devereux 
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Tovrer, the reputation of being haunted. Its ghostly visitant 
is a female figure robed in white — ^whether the spirit of 
Anne Boleyn, or the ill-fated Jane, cannot be precisely 
ascertained. 

The Martin Tower acquired its present designation of the 
Jewel Tower, in the reign of James the First, when the crown 
ornaments were removed to it from a small building, where 
they had been hitherto kept, on the south side of the White 
Tower. The regalia were first exhibited to the public in the 
reign of Charles the Second, when many of the perquisites of 
the ancient master of the Jewel House were abolished, and its 
privileges annexed to the office of the lord chamberlain. 

Jane's present prison was far more commodious than her ' 
former place of confinement in the Brick Tower, and by Mary's 
express injunctions, every attention consistent with her situa- 
tion was snown her. Strange as it may seem, she felt easier, 
if not happier, than she had done during the latter part of the 
period of her liberation. Then, she was dissatisfied with her- 
self, anxious for her husband, certain of the failure of his enter- 
prise, and almost desiring its failure, — ^now, the worst was 
past. No longer agjitated by the affairs of the world, she 
could suffer with patience, and devote herself wholly to Grod. 
Alone within her prison-chamber, she prayed with more 
fervour than she had been able to do for months ; and the 
soothing effect it produced, was such, that she felt almost ' 
grateful for her chastening. " I am better able to bear mis- 
fortune than prosperity," she murmured, " and I cannot be 
too thankful to Heaven, that I am placed in a situation to call 
forth my strength. Oh ! that Dudley may be able to endure 
his trial with equal fortitude I — But 1 fear his proud heart will 
rebel. Sustain him. Lord ! I beseech thee, and bring him to 
a true sense of his condition." 

Convinced that her days were now numbered, having no 
h<^ of pardon, scarcely desiring it, and determined to reject 
it, if coupled with any conditions affecting her faith, Jane 
made everv preparation for her end. No longer giving up a 

Eortion of ner tune to study, she entirely occupied herself with 
er devotions. . Influencea by the controversial spirit of the 
times, she had before been as anxious to overcome her oppo- 
nents in argument as they were to convince her of her errors. 
Now, though feeling equally strong in her cause, she was 
more lowly-minded. E«proaching herself bitterly with her 
departure from her duty, she sought by incessant prayer, by 
nightly vigil, by earnest and heart-felt supplication to wipe 
out the offence. "I have not sinned in ignorance," she 
thought, " but with my eyes open, and therefore my fault is 
far greater than if no light had beenci No^]d(^^^%^ Tfi^^« ^^ 
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Binoere contrition alone can I hope to work oat my aalration ; 
and if sorFow, remorse, and shiune, combined with, the moBt 
earnest desire of amendment, constitute repentance, I am truly 
contrite. But I feel my own un worthiness, and though I know 
the mercy of Heaven is infinite, yet I scarcely dare to hope 
for forgiyeness for my tresnasses. I have trusted too much 
to myself already->and fina that I relied on a broken reed. I 
will now trust only to Grod." 

And thus she passed her time, in the strictest self-examina- 
tion, fixing her thoughts above, and ^vithdrawing them as 
much as possible from earth. The effect was speedily manifest 
ia her altered looks and demeanour. When nrst brought to 
the Martin Tower, she was downcast and despairing. Ere 
three days had passed, she became calm, and almost cheerful, 
and her features resumed their wonted serene and seraphic 
expression. She could not, it is true, deaden the pangs that 
ever and anon shook her, when she thought of her husband 
and father. But she strove to console herself by the hope 
that they would be puriiied, like herself, by the trial to wliich 
they were subjected, and that their time of separation would 
be orief. To the duke she addressed that touching letter 
preserved among the few fragments of her writings, which 
after it had been submitted to Gardiner, was allowed to be 
delivered to him. It concluded with these words : — " And 
thus, good iaiher, I have opened unto you the state wlierein 
I presently stand, — my death at hand. Although to you it 
may seem woful, yet to me there is nothing that can be more 
welcome than to aspire from this Vale of Misery to that 
heavenly throne of all jov and pleasure, with Christ, my 
Saviour. In whose stead&st faith (if it may be lawful for 
the daughter so to write to the father), the Lord who hath 
hitherto strengthened you so continue to keep you, that at 
the last wo may meet in heaven." 

With her husband she was allowed no commimication ; and 
in reply to her request to see him once more, she was told 
tlrnt their sole meeting would be on the scaffold: — a wanton 
insult, for it was not intended to execute them together. 
The room, or rooms, (for the large circular chamber was even 
then divided hv a partition,) occupied by Jane in the Martin 
Tower, were those on the upper story, tenanted, as before- 
mentioned, by the keeper of the regalia, and her chief place 
of resort during the day-time, was one of the deep embrasures 
looking towards the north. In this recess, wholly unobserved 
and undisturbed, she remained, whUe light lasted, upon her 
knees, with a book of prayers, or the Bible before her, fearful 
of losing one of the precious moments which flew by so 

vkJy — and now bo txaaquBVy • K\i x^^ ihs withdrew, not 
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io repofa, but to a small table in the midst of the apartment, 
on wnieh she placed the sacred volumo and a lump, and knelt 
down beside it. Had she not feared to disturb her calm con- 
dition, she would not have allowed herself more than an iiour's 
repose, at the longest intcrrals nature could endure. ])ut 
desirous of maintaining her composure to the last, she yielded 
to the demand, and from midnight to the third hour stretched 
herself upon her couch. She then arose, and resumed lier 
devotions. The same rules were observed in respect to tlie 
food she permitted lierself to take. E-es(ricting herself to 
bread and water, she ate and drank suilicient to support nature, 
and no more. 

On the fourth day after her confinement, the jaikT in- 
formed her there was a person without wlio had an orih*r from 
the qneen to see her. Tliough Jane would have gladly refused 
admittance to the applicant, she answered meekly, ** Let him 
oome in.** 

Immediately afterwards a grave-looking, middle-aged man, 
irith a studious countenance overclouded with sorrow, ap- 
peared. He was attired in a black robe, and carried a ilat 
velvet cop in his hand. 

"What, Master lloger Ascham, my old instructor!" ex- 
claimed Jane, rising as he approached, and extending her hand 
to hun, ** I am glad to see you." 

•Ascham was deeply affected. The tears rushed to his eyes, 
and it was some moments before he could spenk. 

" Do not lament for me, good friend," said Jane, in a cheer- 
ful tone, •* but rejoice with me, tlmt I have so prolitiKl by 
your instructions as to bo oblo to bear my i)resent lot with 
resignation." 

" i do indeed lieartily rejoice at it, honoured and dear 
madam,'* replied Ascham, subduing his emotion, ** and I would 
gladly persuade myself that my instructions had contributed 
m however sliglit a degree to your present composure. But 
you derive your fortitude from a higher source than any on 
earth. It is your pietjr, not your wisdom that sustains you ; 
and though I have pointed out the way to the Hving waters 
at which you have drunk, it is to that fountain alone that ^ou 
owe the inestimable blessing of your present frame of mnid. 
I came not hither to depress, but to cheer you — not to instruct, 
but be instructed. lOur life, madam, will aflbrd the world 
one of the noblest lessons it has ever received, and though 
your career may be closed at the point whence most others 
start, it will have been run long enough." 

"Alas! goo<l Master Ascham,*' rejoined Jane, "I once 
thought that my life and its close would bo profitable to our 
church— that my conduct m\g,V\\. VvwjX^ \i^ "o. ^®ift\s\ \ft» "^^ 
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disciples — and my name enrolled among its martyw. Let 
him who standeth take heed lest he fall. I had too much 
confidence in myself. I yielded to impulses, which, though 
not cidpable in the eyes of men, were so in those of God.** 

" Oh madam ! you reproach yourself far too severely," cried 
Ascham. " Unhappy circumstances hare made you amenable 
to the laws of your country, it is true, and you give up your 
life as a willing sacrifice to justice. But this is all that can, 
or will be required of you, by your earthly or your supreme 
Judge. That your character might have been more absolutely 
faultless in the highest sense I will not deny, had you sacrificed 
every earthly feeling to duty. But I for one should not have 
admired — should not have loved you as I now love you, had 
you acted otherwise. What you consider a fault has proved 
you a true woman in heart and afiection ; and your constancy 
as a believer in the gospel, and upholder of its doctrines, has 
been equally strongKr manifested. Your name in after ages 
will be a beacon and a guiding-star to the whole Protestant 
Church." 

"Heaven grant it!" exclaimed Jane, fervently. "I once 
hoped — once thought so." 

" Hope so— think so still,'* rejoined Ascham. ** Ah, dear 
madam, when I last took my leave of you before my depar- 
ture for Germany, and found you in your chamber at Brad- 
gate, buried in the Fhsedo of the divine philosopher, while 
your noble father and his friends were hunting, and disport- 
ing themselves in the park — when to my wondering question, 
as to why you did not join in their pastime, you answered, 
* that all their sport in the park was but a shadow to the 
pleasure you found in Plato* — adding, * alas 1 good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant* — at that time, I little 
thought for what a sad though proud destiny you were re- 
served." 

** Neither did I, good Master Ascham,'* replied Jane ; " but 
you now find me at a better study. I have exchanged him 
whom you term, and truly, in a certain sense, the ' divine' 
philosoi>her, for writings derived from the highest source of * 
inspiration— direct from heaven — and I find in this study 
more pleasure and far more profit than the other. And now 
farewell, good friend. Do me one last favour. Be present 
at my ending. And see how she, whom you have taught to 
live, will die. Heaven bless you !" 

" Heaven bless you, too, noble and dear lady/* replied 
Ascham, kneeling and pressing her hand to his lips. ** I will 
obey your wishes." 
lie then arose, and coveiing l\ia face to hide his fast-falling 
tears, withdrew. 
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Jane, also, was much moved, for she was greatly attached 
to her old instructor ; and to subdue her emotion, took a few 
torus within her chamber. In doing this, she noticed the 
yarious inscriptions and devices carved by former occupants ; 
ajxd taking a pin, traced with its point the following liiies on 
the wall of the recess where she performed her devotions :-^ 

» 

Non allena pntcs homini quas obtingerc possunt ; 
Sors hodiema mihi, eras erit ilia tibi. 

Underneath, she added the following, and subscribed them 
with her name :— • 

Deo juvaHte, nil nooet livor malus ; 
£t nou juvaute, ail juvat labor gravis: 
Post tenebras, spero lucem ! 

The lines have been effaced. But tradition has preserved 
them. How deeply affecting is t^e wish of the patient 
sufferer — " To%t tenebras, spero Ittcem V* 

Scarcely had Jane resumed her devotions, when she was a 
second time interrupted by the jailer, who, ushering a young 
female into the room, departed. Jane arose, and fixed her 
eyes upon the new-comer, but did not appear to recognise 
her ; while the latter, unable to restrain her tears, tottered 
towards her, and threw herself at her feet. 

" Do you not know me, dearest madam ?'* she cried, in a 
voice suifocated by emotion, 

" Can it be Cicely P" inquired Jane, eagerly. " The tones 
are hers." 
" It is — it ifl," sobbed the other. 

Jane instantly raised her, and pressed her affectionately to 
her bosom. 

"Poor child!" she exclaimed, gazing at her pale and 
emaciated features, now bedewed with tears, "you are as 
much altered as I am — ^nay, more. You must have suffered 
greatly to rob you of your youth and beauty thus. But I 
should have known you at once, despite the change, had I not 
thought you dead. By what extraordinary chance do I behold 
you here P" 

As soon as she could command herself, Angela related all 
that had befallen her since their last sad parting. She told 
how she had been betrayed into the hands of SightgaU by 
one of his associates, who came to Sion House with a forged 
order for her arrest, carried her off, and delivered her to the 
jailer. How she was conveyed by the subterranean passage 
m>m Tower Hill to the secret dungeons beneath the fortress 
— ^how she was removed from one cell to another by her in- 
exorable captor, and what she endured from his importunitie^s 
tibreats^ ana cruel treatmenlr-vixd. \xcm ^\i\m^»,^\l^^^^^^^ 
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abandoned all kope of succonr, Providence had imexpectedly 
and myBteriously interposed to release her, and punish her 
persecutor. She like^inse recounted the extraordinary dis- 
coverjr of her birth — Nightgall's confession — Cholmond^ley's 
interview with Feckennam — and concluded her narration 
thus : — " The confessor having informed me that her majesty 
desired I should be brought before her, I yesterday obeyea 
the mandate. She received me most graciously— ordered me 
to relate my story — Glistened to it with profound attention— 
and expressed great sympathy with my misfortunes. ' Your 
sufferings are at an end/ I trust, she said, when I had 
finished, ' and brighter and happier days are in store for you. 
The title and estates of which you have been so long and so 
unjustly deprived, shall be restored to you. Were it for your 
happiness, I would place you near my person ; but a life of 
retirement, if I guess your disposition nghtly, will suit you 
best.' In this I entirely a^eed, and thanking her majesty 
for her kindness, she replied — 'You owe me no thanks, 
Angela. The daughter of Sir Alberic Mountjoy — my mother's 
trusty friend — ^has the strongest claims upon my gratitude. 
Your lover has alreadv received a pardon, and when these 
unhappy affairs are ended, he shall be at liberty to quit the 
Towor. May you be happy with him !" 

*' I echo that wish with all my heart, dear Angela," cried 
Jane. ** May heaven bless your imion ! — ^and it willh\e$8 it, 
I am assured, for vou deserve happinoss. Nor am I less 
rejoiced at your dehverance than at Cholmondeley's. I 
looked upon myself as in some degree the cause of his de- 
struction, and unceaflingly reproadied myself with having 
allowed him to accompany me to the Tower. But now I find 
— as I have ever found in my severest afflictions — ^that all 
was for the best." 

" Alas ! madam," returned Angela, " when I see you here, 
I can with difficulty respond to the sentiment." 

"Do not c[uestion the purposes of the Unquestionable, 
Angela," rephed Jane, severely. " I am chastened because 
I deserve it, and for my own good. The wind is tempered 
to the shorn lamb, and fortitude is given me to bear my 
afflictions. Nay, they are not afflictions. I would not ex- 
change my lot — sad as it seems to you — for that of the 
happiest and the freest within the realm. When the bond- 
age of earth is once broken — ^when the flesh has no more 
power over the spirit — ^when the gates of heaven are open for 
admittance — can the world, or worldly joys, possess further 
charms? No. These prison walls are no restraint to me. 
My Boul soars upwards, and holds communion with God and 
'^w Ms electf among ^kom 1 \u99^ X.^ \3i^ x^aoNyst^ The 
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Rcaffold will Iiaye no terror for me. I shall mount it as the 
firet step towards heaven ; and shall hail the stroke of the 
axe afl the signal to my spirit to wing its flight to the throne 
of everlasting joy . ' * 

'* I am reouked, madam," retomed Angela, with a look of 
admiration. " Oh 1 that I might ever hope to obtain such a 
frame of mind." 

" You mav do so, dear Angela/* replied Jane — " but your 
lot is cast differently from mine. What is required from me 
is not required from you. Such strong devotional feelings 
have been implanted in my breast, for a wise purpose, that 
they ^isurp the place of all other, and tit me for my high 
calling. The earnest and hearty beUever in the gospel will 
gladly embrace death, even if accompanied by the severest 
tortures, at seasons perilous to his church, in the conviction 
that it will be protitaole to it. Such have been the deaths of 
the martyrs or our religion — such shall be my death." 

" Amen V* exclaimed Angela, fervently. 

" Must we part now P" inquired Jane. 

** Not rniless you desire it," replied Angela. " I have ob- 
tained the queen's permission to remain with you to the last." 

" I thanx her for the boon," returned Jane, " It will be a 
great consolation to me to have you near me. Angola, you 
must not shriuk from the last duty of a friend — ^you must . 
accompany me to the scaffold. I may need you there." 

" I will shrink from nothing you enjoin, madam," replied 
Angela, shuddering. ** But I had rather — far rather — suffer 
in your stead." 

Jane made no reply, but pressed her hand affectionately. 

" I have omitted to tell you, madam," continued Angela, 
*' that the queen, before I was dismissed from the presence, 
urged me to embrace the faith of Eome — that of my father, 
who perished for his adherence to it-^and to use my endea- 
vours to induce you to become reconciled with that church." 

''And what answer did you makeP" demanded Jane, 
sternly. 

" Such as you yourself would have made, madam," replied 
Angela — " I refused both." 

" It is well," rejoined Jane. " And now I must return to 
my devotions. You will have a weary office in attending me, 
Angela. Kor shall I be able to address more than a few 
words to you — and those but seldom." 

■ * Think not of me, madam," replied the other ; " all I de- 
sire is to be near you, and to loin my prayers with yours." 

Both then knelt down, and both prayed long and fervently* 
It would have been a touching signt to see those youn^; «sx^ 
befliUtiful creiiturefl with eyea upt\miQ^ \o \»w^^^— ^o»»^ 
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clasped— and lips miirmuring prayer. But tlie zeal that 
animated Jane lar surpassed that of her companion. Long 
before the former sought her couch, fatigue overcame the 
latter, and she was compelled to retire to rest ; and when she 
arose (though it was not yet daybreak), she found the un- 
wearying derotee liad already been up for hours. And so 
some days were spent — Jane ever praying — Angela praying 
too, bnt more frequently engaged in watchmg her companion. 
On the morning of GHtiursday, the 8th of February, the 
jailer appeared wim a countenance of unusual gloom, and in- 
formed his captive that the lieutenant of the Tower and 
Father Feckennam were without, and desired to see her. 

"Admit them," replied Jane. "I know their errand. 
You are right welcome, sirs," she added, with a cheerful look, 
as they entered. "You bring me good news." 

" Alas I madam," replied Feckeimam, sorrowfully, " we ore 
the bearers of ill tidings. It is our melancholy office to ac- 
quaintyou that your execution is appointed for to-morrow." 
" Why, that is good news," returned Jane, with an un- 
altered countenance. ** I have long and amdously expected 
my release, and am glad to find it so near at hand. ' 

" I am further charged, by the queen's highness, who de- 
sires not to kill the soul as well as the body," pursued Feck- 
enham, " to entreat you to use the few hours remaining to 
you in making your peace with heaven." 

" I will strive to do so, sir," replied Jane, meeUy. 
"Do not mistake me, madam," rejoined fWkenham, 
earnestly. " Her majesty's hope is that you will reconcile 
yourself with the holy Catholic Church, by which means you 
can alone ensure your salvation. For this end, she has de- 
sired me to continue near you to the last, and to use my best 
efforte for your conversion — and by God's ^ce I will do so." 
" You may spare yourself the labour, sir," replied Jane. 
" You will more easily overturn these solid walls by your 
arguments than my resolution." 

" At least suffer me to make the attempt," replied Fecken- 
ham. " That I have hitherto failed in convincing yon is true, 
and I may fail now ; but my very zeal must satisfry you that 
I have your welfare at heart, and am eager to deliver you 
from the bondage of Satan." 

" I have never doubted your zeal, sir," returned Jane ; 
" nor — and I say it in all numility, — do I doubt my own 
power to refute your arguments. But I must decline the 
contest now, because my time is short, and I would devote 
ereiT moment to the service of God." 

" That excuse shall not a^ailyou^ madam," rejoined Feck* 
eoham, signifiooatiy . " TVi<d c^^ii ^ai^^Ci^^ ^s^KQ5»i\I<3c are m 
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anxious as I am for your conTcrsion, and notliing shall be left 
undone to accomplish it." 

" I must submit, then," replied Jane, with a look of resig- 
nation. " But I repeat, you will lose your labour." 

" Time will show, * returned Feckenham. 

" I have not yet dared to ask a question which has risen to 
my lips, but found no utterance, ' said Jane, in a^ altered 
tone. ** My husband!---what of him ?" 

** His execution wfirlake place at the same time with your 
own," replied Feckenham. 

" I shall see him to-/norrow, then P" cried Jane. 

'* Perhaps before," returned Feckenham. 

" It were better not," said Jane, trembling. " J know not 
whether I can support the interview." 

"I was riffht,' muttered Feckenham to himself. "The 
way to move her is through the affections." And he made a 
sign to the lieutenant, who quitted the chamber. 

** Prepare yourself, madam," he added to Jane. 

"For what P" she cried. 

" For your husband's approach. He is here." 

As he spoke the door was opened, and Dudley rushed for- 
ward, and caught her in his arms. Not a word was uttered 
for some moments by the afflicted pair. Angela withdrew, 
weeping as if her hesit would break, into one of the recesses, 
and Feckenham and the lieutenant into another. After the 
lapse of a short time, thinking it a favourable opportunity for 
his purpose, the confessor came forward. Jane and her hus- 
band were still locked in each other's embrace, and it seemed 
as if nothing but force could tear them asunder. 

**I would not disturb you," said Feckenham, "but my 
orders are that this interview must be brief. I am empowered 
also to state, madam," he addcjd to Jane, " tliat her majesty 
will even now pardon your husband, notwithstanding his 
heinous offences against ner, provided you are publicly recon- 
ciled with the Church of Pome." 

" I cannot do it, Dudley," cried Jane, in a voice of agony 
< — " I cannot — cannot." 

" I^either do I desire it,'* he replied. " I would not pur- 
chase life on such terms. We will die together." 

" Be it so," observed Feckenham, with a disconcerted look« 
" The offer will never be repeated." 

" It would never have been made at all, if there had been 
a chance of its acceptance," returned Dudley, coldly. " Tell 
your royal mistress, that I love my wife too well to require 
such a sacrifice at her hands, and that she loves me too well 
to make it." 

00 
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" Dudley," exclaimed Jane, §azing at him with tearful eyes, 
" I can now die witliout a pang." 

" Have you auglit more to say to each other P" demanded 
iFeckenham. " You will meet no more on earth !" 

" Yes, on the scaffold," cried Jane. 

** Not so," replied Feckenham, gloomily. " Lord Guilford 
Dudley will suffer on Tower H21— you, madam, will meet 
your sentence on the green before t»ft White Tower, where 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard perished."^ 

"We shall meet in the grave, then," rejoined Dudley, 
bitterly, " where Mary's tyranny can neither reach us, nor 
^e voice of juggling priest disturD us more." 

•* Your prisoner," cried Feckenham, turning angrily to the 
lieutenant. 

" Farewell, dear Dudley," exclaimed Jane, straining him 
to her bosom — " be constant." 

" As yourself," he rephed, gently disengaging himself firom 
her. " I am ready, sir, he added, to Brydges. And without 
hazarding another look at Jane, who fell back in the arms of 
Angela, ne quitted the chamber. 

Half an hour after this, when Jane had in some degree re- 
covered from the shock. Feckenham returned, and informed 
her that ho had obtainea from the queen a reprieve for herself 
and her husband for three days. " You can now no longer 
allege the shortness of the time allowed you, as a reason for 
decfining a conference with me," he said : " and I pray you 
address yourself earnestly to the subject, for. I will not desist 
till I have convinced and converted you." 

" Then I shall have little of the time allotted me to my«elf," 
replied Jane. " But I will not repine. My troubles may 
bcaiefit others— if not myself." 
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BOW TBE 1PR1NCESS ELIZABETH AlTD COURTEVAY WEBE DELIVERED OUT 
OF THE TOWER TO FURTHER DURANCE; AND HOW QUEEll MART 
WAS WEDDED, BY PROXY, TO PHUJP OF SPAIN. 

Elizabeth stiU continued a close prisoner in the Bell Tower. 
But she indulged the most sanguine expectations of a speedy 
release. Her affections had received a severe blow in Cour- 
tenay's relinquishment of his pretensions to her hand, and it 
required all Tier pride and mastery over herself to bear up 
against it. She did, however, succeed in conquering her 
feelings, and with her usual impetuosity, began now to hate 
him in the proportion oi lieT ionjiet love. While his mistress 
waa thuB broodhig over tlie ^lye^t «aA\!£fvsy^^«^ T^^gai^t^ her 
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conduct for the future "within the narrow walls of her prison, 
Courtenay, who had been removed to the Flint Tower, where 
he was confined in the basement chamber, was likewise occu- 

gied in revolving his brief and troubled career. A captive 
•om his youth, he had enjoyed a few months* Hberty, during 
which, visions of glory, power, greatness, and love — such as 
have seldom visited the most exalted — opened upon him. 
The bright dream was now ended, and he was once more a 
captive. Slight as his experience had been, he was sickened 
of the intrigues and hollowness of court life, and sighed for 
freedom and retirement. Elizabeth still retained absolute 

Eossession of his heart, but he feared to espouse her, because 
e was firmly persuaded that her haughty and ambitious 
character would involve him in perpeSial troubles. Cost 
what it might, lie determined to resign her hand as his sole 
hope of future tranquillity. In this resolution he was con- 
firmed by Gardiner, who visited him in secret, and counselled 
him as to the best. course to pursue. 

" K you claim my promise," observed the crafty chancellor, 
** I will fulfil it, and procure you the hand of the princess, 
but I warn you you will not hold it long. Another rebellion 
will follow, in which you and Elizabeth will infallibly be 
mixed up, and then nothing will save you from the block." 

Courtenay acquiesced, and Xrardiner, having gained his 
point, left him with the warmest assurances that he would 
watch over his safety. Insincere as he was, the clwmcellor 
was well-disposed towards Courtenay, but he had a difficidt 
game to play. He was met on all hands by Henard, who 
was bent on the Earl's destruction and that of the princess ; 
and every move he made with the (jueen was checked by his 
wary ana subtle antagonist. Notwithstanding her belief in 
their treasonable practices, Mary was inclined to pardon the 
offenders, but Ilenard entreated her to suspend her judgment 
upon them tiU the emperor's opinion could be ascertained. 
Tnis, he well knew, if agreed to, would insure their ruin, as 
he had written secretly m such terms to Charles the Fifth as 
he was satisfied would accomplish his object. Extraordinary- 
despatch was used by the messengers; and to Renard^s 
infinite delight, while he and Gardiner were struggling for 
ascendancy over the queen, a courier arrived from Madrid. 
Kenard's joy was converted into positive triumph as he 
opened his own letters received by the same hand, and found 
that the emperor acquiesced in the expediency of the severest 
measures towards Elizabeth and her suitor, and recommended 
their immediate execution. The same despatches informed 
him that Charles, apprehensive of soiaft rac'Oasyt ^^sffissso^ ^Hi^ 
respect to his son's projected \mioTi'Tf^'^«r3>>Q»^^'«rc'&^w^ 
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to the Count D'Egmont at Brufiscls, Tvitli letters of ratifijcation 
and procuration, commissioning liim to repair to the court of 
London without delay, and conclude the engagement Jby es- 
pousing the Queen by proxy. 

"Not many nours later, the count himself, who had set out 
instantly from Brussels on receiving his commission, arrived. 
He was received on the queen's part by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Earl of Shrewsbury, comptroller of the household, 
and the Marquis of Winchester, high treasurer, and con- 
ducted to the state apartments within the palace of the Tower, 
w^here the . court was theu staying, ,Mary appointed an 
audience with him on the foUowing day, ajid, in, the interim, 
to Renard's disappointment, remained closeted with Gardiner, 
and would see no one beside. The ambassador, however, 
consoled himself with the certainty of success, and pa3sed the 
evening in consultation with D'Egmont, to whom he detailed 
all that had passed since the fli^t of the latter. 

**The heretical faction in England," he obsei^ei "is 
entirely crushed— or will be so, when Jane and Eliza^^eth are 
executed. And if his highness Prince Philip, will follpw up 
my measures, he may not only restore the old faith throughout 
the realm, but establish the inquisition in the heart of Ix)ndon 
witlun six months.'* 

The next day, at the appointed hour, the Count D'Egmont 
attended by Benard and the whole of his suite, was conducted 
with much <5eremony to the council-chamber in the White 
Tower. He found Mary surrounded by the whole of her 
ministers, and prostrating himself before the throne, ac- 
quainted her with his mission, and, presenting her with the 
letters of procuration he had received from the prince, 
entreated her to ratify on her side, the articles already agreed 
upon. To this request, for which she was already prepared 
by the emperor's despatches, M^ry vouchsafed a gracious 
answer, saymg : " I am as impatient for the completion of the 
contract as the prince your master can be, and snail not hesi- 
tate a moment to comply with his wishes. But I w.ould," 
she added, smihng, " that he had come to claim its fumlment 
himself." 

** His highness only awaits your, majesty's summons, and 
an assurance that he can land upon your shores without occa- 
sioning further tumult," rejoined D'Egipont. 

" He shall speedily receive that assurance," jetumed Mary. 
** Heaven be praised ! our troubles are ended, and tiie spirit 
of disafifection and sedition checked, if not altogether extin- 
guished. But I pray jou hold me excused for ^ short time," 
me continaed, motioum^ him. to rise ; *' I have some needful 
bu8me89 to conclude \)eioxolv''^o^w^^wJi5o.'^w)lQim 
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Waving her liand to Sir Thomas Brydges, who stood amone 
the group of nobles near the throne, he immediately quitted 
the presence, returning in a few moments with, a guard of 
halberdiers, in the midst of which were Ehzabeth and Cour- 
tenay. At the approach of the prisoners, the assemblage 
divided into two Imes to allow them passage ; and, preceded 
by the lieutenant, they advanced to within a short distance of 
the queen. 

Mary, meantime, had seated herself; and her countenance, 
hitherto radiant with smiles, assumed a severe expression. A 
moumfol silence pervaded the courtly throng, and all seemed 
as ominous and lowering as if a thunder-cloud had settled 
over them. This was not, however, the case with lienard. 
A sinister smile lighted up his featives, and he observed, in 
an undertone, to D'Egmont, "My hour of triumph is at 
hand." 

" Wait awhile," replied the other. 

Elizabeth looked in nowise abashed or dismayed by the 
position in which she found herself. Throwing angry and 
imperious glimces around, and bending her brows on those 
who scantied her too curiously, she turned her back upon 
Cburtenay, and seemed utterly unconscious of his presence. 

At the queen's command, Gardiner stepped forward, and 
taking a roll of paper from an attendant, proceeded to read 
the charges against the prisoners, together with the deposi- 
tions of those who had been examined, as to their share in 
thfe insurrection. When he concluded, Elizabeth observed iii 
a haughty tone — "There is nothing in all that to touch me, 
my lord. Wyat has recanted his confession, and avowed he 
was suborned by lienard. And as to the rest of my accusers, 
they arc uiiworthy of credit. The queen's highness must 
acc[^itme." 

" What say you, my lord P" demanded Gardiner of Cour- 
tenay. 

"jNothing," replied the earl. 

" Do you conteSs yourself guUty of the high crimes and 
misdemeanours laid to your charge, thenP" pursued tho 
chancellor. 

**Ko;** answered Courtenay, firmly. "But I will not 
seek to defend myself further. I throw myself on the queen's 



mercy." 



'* You do wisely, my lord," returned Gardiner ; " and your 
grace," he added to Elizabeth, " would do well to abate your 
pride, and imitate his example." 

" In my father's time, my lord," observed the princess, 
scornfully, " you would not, for your head« Iva^^ oact^^ Na 
hold suen language towards me " 
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" I dared to plead your mother's cause witli him," retorted 
Gardiner, with much asperity. " Your majesty will now pro- 
nounce such sentence upon the accused as may seem meet to 
you," he added, turning to the queen. 

"We hold their guilt not clearly proven," replied Mary. 
"Nevertheless, too many suspicious circumstances appear 
against them to allow us to set them at large till all chance of 
further trouble is ended. Not desiring to deal harshly with 
them, we shall not confine them longer within the Tower. 
"Which of you, my lords, will take charge of the princess 
Elizabeth? It will be no slight responsibility, xou will 
answer for her security with your heads. Which of you will 
take charge of her, I say P" 

As she spoke, she glanced inquiringly round the assemblage, 
but no answer was returned. 

" Had not your highness better send her grace under a 
sure guard to the emperor's court at Brussels?" observed 
E/cnard, who could scarcely conceal his mortification at the 
queen's decision. 

" I will think of it," returned Mary. 

" Sooner than this shall be," interposed Sir Henry Beding- 
feld, " since none worthier of the oflSce can be found, I will 
undertake it." 

" You are my good genius, Bedingfeld," rejjlied Mary. — 
^* To you, then, I confide her, and I wiU associate with you 
in the office. Sir John Williams, of Thame. The place of her 
confinement shall be my palace at Woodstock, and sho will 
remain there till you receive further orders. You will set 
out with a sufficient guard for Oxfordshire." 

" I am ever ready to obey your highness," replied Beding- 
feld. 

"Accursed meddler!" exclaimed Renard to D'Egmont, 
" he has marred my project." 

" The Earl of Devonsliire wiU be confined in Fotheringay 
Castle, in Northamptonshire," pursued Mary. " To you, Sir 
Thomas Tresham," she continued, addressing one of those 
near her, " I commit him." 

" I am honoured in the charge," returned Tresham, bowing. 

" Your majesty will repent tiiis ill-judged clemency," cri^ 
Benard, unable to repress his choler ; " and since my counsels 
are unheeded, I must pray your highness to allow me to resign 
the post I hold near your person." 

" jBe it so," replied Mary, in a freezing tone; "we accept 
your resignation, and shall pray his imperial majesty to recal 
jou." 

**Ia this my reward?" ey.dalmed Benard, as he retired, 
^orered with shame and couimoii, " ^xst^^fc^ Sa k<a that puts 
" 'th in princes V 
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The prisoners were then removed, and as they walked side 
by side, Courtenay sought to address the princess, but she 
turned away her bead sharply, according him neither look 
nor word in reply. Finding himself thus repulsed, the earl 
desisted, and they proceeded in silence as long as their way 
lay together. 

And thus, without one farewell, they parted — ^to meet no 
more. Liberated at the instance of Phihp of Spain, Courtenay, 

i*"oumeyed to Italy, where he died two years afterwards, at 
?adua« obtaining^ as Holinshed touchingly remarks, ''that 
auiet which in hS life he could never have.' Of the glorious 
destiny reserved for Elizabeth, nothing need be said. 

The prisoners removed, the queen j)resented her hand to 
the Earl of Pembroke, and repaired with her whole retinue 
to Saint John's Chapel. 

Arrived there, Mary stationed herself at the altar, around 
which were grouped Conner, Tunstal, Feckenham, and a host 
of other priests and choristers, in their full robes. In a short 
time, the nave and aisles of the sacred structure were densely 
crowded by the lords of the council, together with other 
nobles and their attendants, the dames of honour, the guard, 
and the suite of the Count D'Egmont. Nor were the gal- 
leries above unoccupied, every available situation finding a 
tenant. 

D'E^ont, as the representative of Philip of Spain, took up 
a position on the right of the queen, and sustainejd his part 
with great dignity. As soon as Gardiner was prepared, the 
ceremonial commenced. D'Egmont tendered his hand to 
Mary, who took it, and they both knelt down upon the cu^diion 
before the altar, while the customary oaths were administered, 
and a solemn benediction pronounced over them. This done, 
they arose, and Gardiner observed to the queen in a voice 
auaible thjroughout the structure — **Your majesty is now 
wedded to the Prince of Spain. May God preserve you both, 
and bless your union l" 

"God preserve Queen Mary!" cried the Earl of Pem- 
broke, stepping forward. 

And the shout was enthusiastically echoed by all within the 
chapel. But not a voice was raised, nor a blessing invoked for 
her nusband. 

Te Deum was then sung by the choristers, and mass per- 
formed by Bonner and the priests. 

** His imperial majes^ entreats your acceptance of this 
slight oflfering," said D'Egmont, when the sacred rites were 
concluded, presenting the queen with a diamond ring of in- 
estimable value. 

"I accept the gift," replied Mary/* wA\\i^^^^^i.^fk^:^&sst 
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Holiest thxmlcs to tlie emperor. Fcr jonrself, I hope you 
w9l wear this ornament in remembrance of me, and of the 
occajiion." And detaching a coUar of gold set with preeious 
stones from her own neck, she placed it over that of 
D'Emont. 

" I now go to bring your husband, gracious madam," said 
the count. 

" Heaven grant you a safe and speedy jonmey !" replied 
Mary. 

" And to your highness a prosperoos union I" rejoined the 
count ; " and may your race long occupy the throne." ' So 
saying, he bowed and departed. 

l)*Egraont*8 wish did not produce a cheering effect on Mary. 
Jane's words rushed to her mind, and she feared that her 
union would not be happy — would not be blessed with 
offspring. And it need scarcely be added, her forebodings 
were realized. Coldly^ treated by a haughty smd neglectful 
husband, she went childless to the tomb. 



XXXIX. 

or THE WEDDIKO OP 8XB NASCISSCg LE GAAKD VITH JTAKE THE FOOL, 
AMD •WHAT UAPPEKED AT IT; AXD OF THE ENTEIITAIMlfENT OHYEXt. 
BY Bill, OK THE OCCASION, TO HIS OLD PIUEMDS AT THE STOXE 
KITCHEN. 

Sib Nabcissus Lb Gbaxd made rapid strides in the royal 
favour, as well as in that of his mistress. He was now in 
constant attendance on the queen, and his coxcombry afforded 
her so much amusement, that she gave him a post near her 
person, in order to enjoy it. Jane the Fool, too, who had a 
secret liking for him, though she affected displeasure at Mary's 
command, became so violently enamoured, and so excessively 
jealous, if the slightest attentions were paid him by the domes 
of honoiir, that the queen thouglit it desirable to ilx an early 
day for the wedding. 

The happy event took place on Saturday, the lOtk of 
February, at Saint Peter's Chapel on the green, and was 
honoured by the presence of the queen, and all her attendant!^. 
Never were merrier nuptials witnessed ! And even the grave • 
countenance of Feckenham, the officiating priest cm the occa- 
sion, wore a smile, as the bridegroom, attired in his gayest 
habiliments, bedecked at all points with lace, tags, and fringe; 
curled, scented, and glistening with silver and gold, was borne 
into the chapel on the shoulders of Og, — ^who had carried him 
from the By ward Tower, tloxow^h. a. vast concourse of spec* 
tator8,**'^aaa deposited tSt t\kd ^^bs ixq«x ^Oqa XsMj^v Behind 
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O^,. came his two brethren, together with Dames Plocida and 
Potentia; while Peter Trusbut, Eibald, and Winwike, 
brought up the rear. 

Arrired at the height of his ambition, graced with a title, 
favoured by the queen, and idoUsed by his bride, who was not 
altogether destitute of personal attractions, and was, at least, 
twice lus own size, the poor dwarf's brain was almost tui*ned, 
and he had some difSculty in maintaining the decorous and 
dignified deportment which he felt it necessary to maintain on 
the occasion. The ceremony was soon performed, — too soon 
for Sir Narcissus, who would willingl}'- have prolonged it. — 
The royal train departed, — not, however, before Mary had 
bestowed. a well-filled purse of gold upon the bridegroom, and 
oommanded him to bring his friends to the palace, where a 
supper would be provided for them. Sir X>I^arcissus then 
offered his hand to his bride, and led her forth, followed by 
his companions. 

A vast crowd had collected before the doors of the sacred 
edifice. But a passage having been kept clear by a band of 
halberdiers, for the queen, the lines were unbroken when the 
wedding-party appeared. Loud acclamations welcomed Sir 
Narcissus, who paused for a moment beneath the porch, and 
taking off his weil-plumed cap, bowed repeatedly to the assem- 
blage. Eeiterated shouts and plaudits succeeded, and the 
clamour was so great from those who could not obtain a 
glimpse of hini, that the little knight entreated Og to take him 
omoe more upon his shoulder. The request was immediately 
complied with ; and when he was seen in this exalted situa- 
tioU) a deafening shout rent the skies. The applauses, how- 
ever, were shared by his consort, who, placed on the shoulder 
of Gog, became equally conspicuous. 

In mis way, they were carried side by side along the green, 
aad Sir Narcissus was so enchanted that he desired the 
bearers to proceed as slowly aa possible. His enthusiasm be- 
came at length so great, that when several of those aroimd 
him jestingly cried, " Largesse, largesse I Sir Nardssus," ho 
opened the purse latel^^ given him by the queen, and which 
hung at his girdle, and threw away the br6ad pieces in showers. 
** I will win more gold,*' he observed to Og, who remon- 
strated with him on his profusion ; " but such a day as this doear 
not occur twice in one's life." 

" Happiness and long life attend you and your lovely dame. 
Sir Narcissus !" cried a bystander. 

" There is not a knight in the Tower to be compared with 
yon, worshipful sir !" roared another. 

Yon deserve the queen's favour !" vociferated a third. 
Greater dignities are in store £ot ^o\Jl\" xx'^'^^^ ^'v.wisj^iai.* 
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Never was new-made and new-married knight so enchanted. 
Acknowledging all the compliments and fine speeches with 
smirks, smiles, and bows, ho threw away firesh showers of 
gold. After making the complete circuit of the fortress, he 
crossed the drawbridge, and proceeded to the wharf, where 
he Was hailed by different boats on the river : everywhere his 
reception was the same. On the return of the party, Haimn 
invited them all to the Lions' Tower, and ushering them to 
the gallery, brought out several of the wild animals, and went 
through ms performances as if the (]^ueen herself had been 
present. In imitation of the sovereign. Sir Narcissus be- 
stowed his last few coins, together witn the j^urse contidning 
them, upon the bearward. During the exhibition, the knight 
had entertained his consort with an account of his combat 
with old Max^ and before quitting the menagerie he led her 
into the open space in front of the cages, that she might have 
a nearer view of the formidable animal. 

'* It will ixot be necessary to read you such a lesson, sweet- 
heart, as my friend Magog read his dame," he observed. 
*' But it is as well you should know that I have a resource in 
ease of need." 

" I shall not require to be brought to obedience by a bear, 
ehuck," returned JLady Le Grand, with a languishing look. 
" Your slightest word is law to me !" 

** So she says now," observed Dame Potentia, who hap- 
pened to overhear the remark, to Dame Placida. " But let a 
week pass over their heads, and she wiU alter her tone." 

" Perhaps so," sighed Placida. " But I have never had 
my own way since my encounter with old Max. Besides, 
these dwarfs are fiery fellows, and have twice the spirit of 
men of larger growth." 

" There is something in that, it must be owned," rejoined 
Potentia, reflectively. 

Max, by Sir Narcissus's command, was let out of his cage, 
and when within a few yards of them, sat on his hind-legs, 
and opened his enormous jaws. At this sight. Lady Le 
Grand screamed, and took refuge behind her husband, who, 
bidding her fear nothing, drew his sword, and put himself in 
a posture of defence. Suppressing a laugh, Hairun informed 
the knight that Max only begged for something to eat ; and 
sundry biscuits and apples being given him, he was dbiven 
back to his cage without any misadventure. Hairun then led 
the party to his lodging, where a collation was spread out for 
them, of which they partook. At its conclusion, Peter 
Trusbut observed, that if Sir Narcissus and Lady Le Grand 
would honour him with theii company at the Stone Kitchen 
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ojk the following night, lie would use his best ondeavours to 
prepare a supper worthjr of them. 

" It will give me infinite pleasure to sup with thee, worthy 
Peter," replied the knight, with a patronising air ; " but I must 
insist that the banquet be at my expense. Thou shalt cook 
it, — I will pay for it." 

" As you please, worshipful sir," rejoined Trusbut. " But 
I can have what I please irom the royal larder." 

" So much the better," returned Sir Narcissus. " But 
mine the entertainment shall be. And I here invito you all 
to it." 

''My best endeavours shall be used to content your 
worship," replied the pantler. '' Wo have had some good 
suppers in the Stone Kitchen ere now, but this shall exceed 
them alL" 

" It is well," replied the knight. " Hairun, you had better 
bring your monkey to divert us." 

"Ki^ht willingfy, worshipful sir," replied the bearward; 
" and if you have a cast-off suit of clothes to spare, I will 
deck him in them for the occasion." 

" YouwiU find my last suit at the Byward Tower," replied 
Sir Narcissus. " Og will give them to you ; and you may, if 
you choose, confer upon him the name I have cast off with 
them." 

" I will not fail to adopt your worship|s suggestion," re- 
turned Hairun, smothering a laugh. " Sencetorth I shall 
call my ape Xit, and who knows whether in due season he 
may not attain the dignity of knighthood P" 

Sir Narcissus did not exactly relish this remark, which 
made many of the guests smile ; but he thought it better not 
to notice it, and taking a courteous leave of the hospitable 
bearward, proceeded to the palace, where a lodging was now 
given him, and where he passed the remainder of the day 
with his friends in jollity and carousing. Nor was it until 
the clock had chimed midnight, that he was left alone with 
his spouse. 

At what hour Sir Narcissus arose on the following morning 
does not appear. But at eight in the evening, attired as on 
the previous day, and accompanied by his dame in her 
wedding-dress, he repaired to the Stone Kitchen. He found 
the whole party assembled, including, besides those he had 
invited, Winwike, and his son, a chubby youth of some ten 
years old, Mauger, Wolfytt, and Sorrocold. Sir Narcissus 
could have dispensed with the company of the three latter ; 
but not desiring to quarrel with them, he put the best face he 
could upon the matter, and bade them heartily welcome. 
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He found, too, that Haimin liad literally obeyed his injanc- 
tious, and brought his monkey with him, dressed up in his 
old clothes. 

"Allow me to present Xit, the ape, to your worship," said 
the bearward. 

" He is welcome," replied Sir Narcissus, laughing, to conceal 
his vexation at the absurd resemblance which the animal bore 
to him. 

Sir T^arcissus was then conducted to a seat at the head of 
the table. On the right was placed his lady, on the left. 
Dame Placida; while the pantler, who, as usual, filled the- 
office of carver, faced him. The giants were separated by the 
other guests, and Eibald sat between Dames Placida and 
Potentia, botli of whom he contrived to keep in most excellent 
humour. Peter Trusbut did not assert too much when he 
declared that the entertainment should surpass all that had 
previously been given in the Stone Kitchen ; and not to be 
behindhand, the giants exceeded all their former efforts in 
the catin^j line. They did not, it is true, trouble themselves 
much witn the first course, which consisted of varioiis kinds 
of pottage and fish ; though Og spoke in terms of rapturous 
commendation of a sturgeon's jowl, and Magog consumed the 
best part of a pickled tunny-fish. But when these were 
removed, and the more substantial viands appeared, they set 
to work in earnest. Turning up their noses at the boiled 
capons, roasted bustards, stewed quails, and other light 
matters, they, by one consent, assailed a large shield of brawn, 
and speedily demolished it. Tbeir next incursion was upon a 
venison pasty — a soused pig followed,— and while Gog pro- 
pared himself for a copious draught of Rhenish by a dish of 
anchovies, Magog, who had just emptied a huge two-handed 
flagon of bragget, sharpened his appetite — the edge of which 
was a little taken off, — with a plate of pickled oysters. A 
fawn, roasted whole, with a pudding in its inside, now claimed 
their attention, and was pronounced delicious. Og, then, 
helped himself to a shoulder of mutton and olives ; GOg to a 
couple of roasted ruffs; and Magog again revived his flagging 
powers with a dish of buttered crabs. At this juncture, the 
strong waters were introduced by the pantler, and proved 
highly acceptable to the labouring giants. 

Peter Trusbut performed wonders. In the old terms of his 
art, he leached the brawn, reared the goose, sauced the capon, 
spoiled the fowls, flushed the chickens, unlaced the raboits, 
winged the quails, minced the plovers, thighed the pigeons, . 
bordered the venison pasty, tranched the sturgeon, under- 
tranched the tunny -fish, tamed Ihe crab, and boi'bed the 
lobster. 
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Thfi triumphs of tlio repast now appeared. Tlicy were a 
baked swan, served in a coflin of rye-paste ; a crane, likewise 
roasted wLole ; and a peacock, decorated witli its tail. The 
first of these birds — to use his own terms — was reared by tlie 
l^BJitler ; the second displayed ; and the last disfigured. And 
disfigured it was, in more ways than one ; for, snatching the 
gaudy plumes from its tail, Sir Narcissus decorated his dame's 
cap wifii them. The discussion of these noble dishes fully 
occupied the giants, and when they had consumed a tolerable 
share of each, they declared they nad done. Kor could they 
be tempted with the marrow toasts, the fritters, the puddings, 
the wafers, and other cates and sweetmeats that followed, — 
though they did not display the like objection to the brimming 
cups of hippocras, which wound up the repast. 

The only person who appeared to want appetite for the 
feast, or who, perhaps, was too busy to eat, was feir Narcissus. 
For the first time in his life, he played the part of host, and 
he acquitted himself to admiration. Ever and anon, rising in 
his chair, with a goblet of wine in his hand, he would x)ledge 
some guest, or call out to Peter Trusbut to fiU some empty 
plate. He had a jest for every one ; — abundance of well- 
turned compliments for the ladies ; and the tenderest glances 
and whispers for his dame, who looked more lovesick and 
devoted than ever. By the time the cloth was removed, and 
the dishes replaced by flagons and pots of hydromcl and wine, 
Sir Narcissus was in the height or his glory. The wine had 
got a little into his head, but not more than added to his 
ejdiilaration, and he listened with rapturous delight to the 
speech made by Og, who in good set terms proposed his 
health and that of his bride. The pledge was drunk with the 
utmost enthusiasm ; and in the heat of his excitement, Sir 
Narcissus mounted on the table, and bowing all round, re- 
turned thanks in the choicest phrases he coula summon. His 
speech received several interruptions from the applauses of 
his guests ; and Hairun, who was bent upon mischief, thought 
this a favourable opportunity for practising it. During the 
banquet, ho had kept the monkey in the back-ground, but he 
.now placed him on the table behind Sir Narcissus, whose 
gestures and posture the animal began to mimic. Its grimaces 
were so absurd and extraordinary, that the company roared 
with laughter, to the infinite astonishment of the speaker, 
who at the moment was indulging in a pathetic regret, at the 
necessity he should be under of quitting his old haunts, in 
consequence of his new dignities and duties ; but his surprise 
' was changed to anger, as he felt his sword suddenly twitched 
from the sheath, and beheld the grinning countenance of the 
apQ close behiud him. Uttering aa exdamation of fur^^ W 
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turned with the intention of sacrificing the cause of his aimoy- 
ance on the spot ; but the animal was too quick for him, and 
springing <m his shoulders, plucked off his cap, and twisted 
its fingers in his well-curled nair, lugging him tremendously. 
Screaming with pain and rage, Sir Narcissus ran round the 
table, upetting all in his course, but unable to free himself 
from his tormentor, who, keeping fast hold of his head, 
grinned and chattered as if in mockery of his vociferations. 

Lady Le Grand had not noticed the monkey's first pro- 
ceedings, her attention being diverted by Bibald, who pressed 
her, with many compliments upon her charms, to take a 
goblet of malmsey which he had poured out for her. But 
she no sooner perceived what -was going forward, than she 
flew to the rescue, beat off the monkey, and hugging her 
little lord to her bosom, almost smothered him with kisses 
and caresses. Nor were Dames Placida an4 Fotentia less 
attentive to him. At first, they had treated the matter as a 
joke, but seeing the diminutive knight was really alarmed, 
they rubbed his head, patted him on the back, embraced him 
as tenderiy as Lady Le Grand would permit, and loudly up- 
braided Hairun for his misconduct. Scarcely able to conceal 
his laughter, the offender pretended the utmost regret, and 
instantly sent off the monkey by one of the attendants to the 
Lions' Tower. 

It was some time before Sir Narcissus could be fully ap- 
peased ; and it required all the blandishments of the dames, 
and the himiblest apologies from Hairun, to prevent him 
from quitting the party m high dudgeon. At len^h, how- 
ever, he was persuaded by Magog to wash down his resent- 
ment in a pottle of sack, brewed by the pantier — and the 
generous drink restored him to instant good-humour. Called 
upon by the company to conclude his speech, he once more 
ventured upon the table, and declaiming bitterly against i^be 
interruption he had experienced, finished his oration amid 
the loudest cheers. He then bowed round in his most grace- 
ful manner, and returned to his chair. 

It has already been stated that Mauger, Sorrocold, and 
Wolfytt were among the guests. The latter had pretty 
neai*ly recovered from the wound inflicted by Nightgall, 
which proved, on examination, by no means dangerous ; and, 
regardless of the consequences, he ate, drank, laughed, and 
shouted as lustily as the rest. The other two being of a 
more grave and saturnine character, seldom smiled at what 
was going forward ; and though they did not neglect to fill 
their goblets, took no share in the general conversation, but 
Mt aj^rt in a comer neax i;ke chimney with Winwike, dii- 
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cussing the terrible scenes tliey had witnessed in their dif- 
ferent capacities, with the true gusto of amateurs. 

" And sckLady Jane Grey and her husband will positively 
be executed to-morrow ?" observed Winwike. " There is no 
chance of further reprieve, I suppose." 

** None whatever, * replied Maugor. " Father Feckenhani, 
I understand, offered her two days more, if she would pro- 
long her disputation with him, but she refused. No— no. 
There will be no further respite. She will suffer on the 
Green — her husband on Tower Hill." 

" So I heard," replied Sorrocold— " Poor soul ! she is very 
young — ^not seventeen, I am told." 

" !Foh — ^poh 1" cried Mauger, gruffly—" there's nothing in 
that. Life is as sweet at seventy as seventeen. However, 
YR do my work as quickly as I can. If you wish to see 
a head cLeanly taken off, get as near the scaffold as you 
can." 

" I shall not fail to do so," returned Sorrocold. ** I would 
not miss it for the world." 

"As soon as the dock ^strikes twelve, and the Sabbath is 
ended," continued Mauger, " my assistants wiil begin to put 
up the scaffold. You know the spot before Saint Peter's 
chapel. They say the grass won't grow there. But that's 
an old woman's tale— ho ! ho !" 

" Old woman's tale, or not," rejoined Winwike, gravely — 
^' it's true. I've often examined the spot, and never could 
find a blade of herbage there." 

"Well, well," rejoined Mauger, "I won't dispute tlie 
point. Believe it, and welcome. I could tell other strange 
tales concerning that place. It's a great privilege to be be- 
headed there, and only granted to illustrious personages. 
The last two who fell there were Queen Catherine Howard, 
and her confidante, the Countess of Eochford. Lady Jane 
Grey would be beheaded on Tower Hill, with her hxusband, 
but they are afraid of the mob who might compassionate the 
youtiiM pair, and occasion a row. It's better to be on the 
safe side— ho ! ho !" 

" You said you had some other strange tales to tell con- 
cerning that plac«," observed Sorrocold. " What are they P" 

" I don't much like talking about them," rejoined Mauger, 
reluctantly, " but since I've dropped a hint on the subject, I 
may as well speak out. You must know% then, that the night 
bcKjre the execution of the old Countess of Salisbury, who 
would not lay her head upon the block, and whom I was 
obliged to chase round the scaffold and bring down how I 
could-— the night before she fell — and a bright moonlL^ 
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lii^lit it was — I was standing on the scaffold putting it In 
order for the morrow, when all at once there issued from the 
church porch a female figure, shrouded from head to foot in 
white." 

" Well !" exclaimed Sorrocold, breathlessly. 

** "Well," returned the headsman, *' though filled with alarm, 
I never took my eyes from it, but watched it glide slowly 
round the scaffold, and finally return to the porch, where it 
disappeared." 

"l5id you address itP" asked Winwike. 

" Not I," rephed Manger. '* My tongue clove te the roof 
of my mouth. I could not have spoken to save my life." 

"Strange!" exclaimed Sorrocold. **Did you ever see it 
again?" 

" Yes, on the night before Catherine Howard's execution," 
repHed Mauger ; " and I have no doubt it will appear to- 
night." 

"Do you think so?" cried Sorrocold. "I will watch 
for it." 

" I shall visit the scaffold myself, an hour after midnight,** 
returned Mauger— "you can accompany me if you Sunk 
proper." 

" Agreed !" exclaimed the chirurgeon. 

They were here interrupted by a boisterous roar of merri- 
ment from the other guests. While their sombre talk was 
going on, Bibald, who had made considerable progress in the 
good graces of Lady Le Grand, had related a merry tale, and 
at its close, which was attended with shouts of laughter, Sir 
Karcissus ordered a fresh supply of wine, and the vast mea- 
sures were promptly replenished bv the pantler. Several 
pleasant hours were thus consumed., until at last Sir Nar- 
cissus arose, or rather attempted to rise, for his limbs refused 
their oflSce, and his gaze was rather unsteady, and addressed 
his friends as follows : — " Farewell, my merry gossips," he 
hiccupped — " farewell ! As I am now a married man, I must 
keep go-o-o-d hours." (At this moment the clock struck 
twelve.) " I have already trespassed too much on Lady Le 
Grand's good nature. She is getting sleepy. So, to speak 
truth, am I. I shall often visit you again — sls oflen, at least, 
as my dignities and duties will permit. Do not stand in awe 
of my presence. I shall always unbend with you — ^always. 
The truly great are never proud — at least to their inferiors. 
With their superiors it is a different matter. This alone 
would convince you of my illustrious origin." 

" True," cried Gog, "no one would suspect you of being 
the son oi a groom of l\ie i^oatTy, for instance." 
'' JN'oone," repeated X\l,^^iw\^,wATfijtea.%m ineffectual 
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attempt to draw his sword, '' or if he did suspect it, he should 
never live to repeat it.'* 

" Well, well, * replied Goff, meekly. " J don't suspect it." 

" None of us suspect it," laughed Og. 

*'I am qu-quite sa-sa-satisSed," replied Sir Narcissus. 
" More wine, old Trusbut. Fill the pots, pantler. I'U give 
you a r-r-r-rousing pledge." 

" And so will I," cried his dome, who, like her lord, was a 
little the worse for the wine she had swallowed, — ^her goblet 
being kept constantly Med by the assiduous Eibald— '''so 
will I, if you don't come home directly, you little sot." 

** Lady Le Gr-r-and," cried Sir Narcissus, furiously, " I'll 
divorce you, — ^I'U behead you, as Harry the Eighth did Anne 
Boleyn." 

"No, chuck, you won't," replied the lady. "You will 
think better of it to-morrow." So saying, she snatched him 
up in her arms, and despite his resistance carried him off to 
his lodging in the palace, long before reaching which he had 
fallen asleep, and when he awoke next morning, he had but a 
verv conAised recollection of the events of the preceding 
nignt. 

And here, as it will be necessary to take leave of our Httle 
friend, we will give a hasty glance at his subsequent history. 
Within a year of his union, a son was bom to him, who 
speedily eclipsed his sire in stature, and in due season became 
a stalwart, well-proportioned man, six feet in height, and 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to Bibald. Sir N arcissua 
was exceedingly fond of him ; and it was rather a droU sight 
to see them together. The dwarfish knight continued to rise 
in favour with the queen, and might have been constantly 
with the court had he pleased, but as he preferred, from old 
habits and associations, residing vdthin the Tower, he was 
allowed apartments in the palace, of which he was termed, in 
derision, the grand seneschal. On Elizabeth's accession, he 
was not removed, but retained his post till the middle of the 
reign of James the First, when he died full of years and 
honours — active, vain, and consequential to the last, and from 
his puny stature, always looking young. He was interred in 
front of Saint Peter's chapel on the green, near his old friends 
the giants, who had preceded him some years to the land of 
shadows, and the stone that marks his grave may still be seen. 

As to the three gigantic warders, they retained their posts, 
and played their parts at many a feast and high solemnity 
during Elizabeth's golden rule, waxing in girth and bulk as 
they advanced in years, until they became somewhat gross 
ancT unwieldy. Og, who had been long tlireatened witii 
apoplexy, his head b^ing almost buried la \ik>sk ^x:y<^xvisssQak 

B 11 
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shoulders, expired suddenly in bis eliair after a feast; anid his 
tvro brethren took his loss so much to heart, that they ab- 
stained altogether from the flask, and followed him in less 
than six months, dyinp^, it was thought, of grief, but more 
probably of dropsy. Their resting-place has been already in- 
dicated. In the same spot, also, he Lady Le Gbrand, I>ame 
Placida, and the worthy pantler and his spouse. Magog was 
a widower during the latter port of his hie, and exhibited no 
anxiety to enter a second tune mto the holy estate of matri* 
mony, Og and Gog died unimurried. 



XL. 

OF THE VISION SEEN BY MAUGEB AND SpRBOCOLD QN THE TOWEB GREEK. 

Aptbe the forcible abduction of Sir Narcissus Jbj his spouse, 
the party broke up, — Og and Gog shaping their course to the 
By-ward Tower, Magog and his spouse, together with Ribald, 
who had taken up his quarters with them, .to their lodging on 
the hill leading to the Green,— Hairun to the Lions* Tower, 
Winwike and his son to the Flint ToWer, while Mauger, 
Wolfytt, and Sorrocold proceeded to the CracQe Tower. 
Unfastening his door, the headsman struck a light, and setting 
fire to a lamp, motioned the others to a bench, and placed a 
stone jar of strong waters before thepi, of which Wolfytt took 
a long, deep puU, but the chinurgeon declined it. 

" I have nad enough," he said^ " Besides, I want to see 
the spirit," 

" 1 care for no other spirit but this," rejoined Wolfytt, 
again applying his ipouth to the jar. 

" Take care of yourselves, masters," o)>sery9dMangerY **I 
must attend to business*" 

" Never mind us," laughed Wolfytt, observing the execu- 
tioner take up an axe, and after exajpining its eoge,, begin to 
sharpen it, " Grind away." 

** This is for Lord Guilford Dudley," remarked Maager, as 
he turned the wheel with his foot. ** I. shall need two axes 
to-morrow." 

" Sharp work," observed Wolfytt, with a detestable grin. 

" You would think so were I to try one on you," retorted 
Mauger. "Ay, now it wiil do," he added^ laying aside the 
implement, and taking up another. '* This is my favourito 
axe. I can make sure work with it. I always, keep it for 
queens or dames of high degree — ^ho ! ho ! This notch, which 
Xcan never grind away, was made by the old Countesa of 
SaUsbury, that I told you 89iy>u\t. W*'^^ ^Wribla aight Uk 
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see her white hair dabbled with blood. Poor Lady Jane 
won't give me so much trouble, I'U be sworn. She'll die like 
a lamb." 

" Ay, ay," muttered Sorrocold. " God send her a speedy 
death 1" 

" She's sure of it with me," returned Mauger, " so jrou may 
rest easy on that score." And as he turned the grmdstone 
quLokly round, drawing sparks from the steel, he chanted, as 
hoarsely as a raven, the following ditty :— ^ 

The axe was sharp, and heavy as lead. 
As it touched the neck, oA' went the head ! 

JVMr^wMr — whir — whirl 

And the screaming of the grindstone formed an appropriate 
accompaniment to the melody. 

Qneen Anne laid her white throat uj^n the block, 

Quietly waiting the fatal shock ; 

The axe it severed it right in tw^n,' 

And so quick — so true— tliat she telt no pain I 

WMai''--whir'-'^hir-'U>kir J 

And he again set the wheel in motion. 

Salifbury's countess, she would not di9 

As a proud dame should— decorously. 

Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 

And the edge since then has been notched and dull. 

Queen Catherine Howard gave mis a fee — 
A chain of gold*— to die easily: 
And her oo^ly present she did not me^ 
For I touched her head, and away it flew ! 

IFhir'-^whir-^wJUr^'-^hir I 

** A brave song, and well sung," cried Wolfytt, approvingly. 
** Have you any more of it P" 

**No, replied Mauger, significantly. "I shall make an- 
other verse to-morrow. My axe is now as sharp as a razor," 
he added, feeling its edg«. " Suppose we go to the scaffold P 
It must be up by this time." 

** With all my heart," replied Sorrocold, whose superstitious 
curiosity waft fully awakened. 

Shouldering the heavy block with the greatest ease, Mauger 
directed Wolfytt to brmg a bundle of straw from a heap in 
the comer, and extinguishing the lamp, set forth. It was a 
sharp, frosty night, and the hard groimd rang beneath their 
footsteps. There was no moon, but the stars twinkled 
brightly down, revealing every object with sufficient distinct- 
ness. As they passed Saint Thomas's Tower, Wolfytt laugli. 
ingly pointed out Bret's head stuck upon a spike on the roo?», 
and observed,—" That poor fellow m«jiQ 'XxX* ^.Vkv^j^V 
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On reaclimg the Green, they found Manger's conjecture 
right— the scaffold was nearly nnished. Two carpenters were 
at work upon it, nailing the planks to the posts, and the noise 
of their hammers resoundea in sharp echoes from, the sur- 
rounding habitations. Hurrying forward. Manger ascended 
the steps, which were placed on the north, opposite Saint 
Peter's chapel, and deposited his burthen on the platform. 
He was followed more leisurely by Sorrocold; and Wolfytt, 
fhrowing the straw upon the ground, scrambled after them a9 
well as he could. 

" If I had thought it was so cold, I would have taken 
another pull at the stone bottle,** he said, rubbing his hands. 

" Warm yourself by helpng the carpenter,'* replied Sorro- 
cold, graverjr ; ** it will do you more good.*' 

Wolfytt laughed, and dropping on his knees, grasped the 
block with both hands, and placed his neck in the hollowed 
space. 

" Shall I try whether I can take your head off P** demanded 
Manger, feigning to draw his dagger. 

Apprehensive that the jest might be carried a little too far, 
Wolfytt got up, and imitated, as well as his drunken condi- 
tion would aUow, the actions of a person addressing the 
multitude and preparing for execution. In bowing to receive 
the blessing of the priest, he missed his footing a second 
time, and rolled off the scaffold. He did not attempt to ascend 
again, but supported himself against one. of the posts near the 
carpenters. Manger and Sorrocold took no notice of him, but 
began to converse in an undertone about the apparition. In 
spite of himself, the executioner could not repress a feeling of ' 
dread, and the chirurgeon half-repented his curiosity. 

After a while neither spoke, and Sorrocold** teeth chat- 
tered, partly with cold, pw^ly with terror. Nothing broke 
the deathlike silence around, except the noise of the hammer, 
and ever and anon a sullen and ominous roar proceeding Uom 
the direction of the Lions* Tower. 

" Do you think it will appear P'* inquired Sorrocold, whose 
blood ran cold at the latter awful sounds. 

" I know not," replied Manger — " Ah ! there — ^there it is." 
And he pointed towards the church porch, from whioli a 
figure, robed in white, but unsubstantial almost as the mist, 
suddenly issued. It ghded noiselessly along, and without 
turning its face towards the beholders. No one saw it except 
Manger and Sorrocold, who followed its course with their 
eyes. The carpenters continued their work, and Wolfytt 
stared at his companions in stupid and inebriate wonderment. 
ARer making the complete circuit of the scaffold, the fi|^uie 
entered the church poxch aad doi^TyiY^Q^^^ 
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" WJiat think you of iiP" demanded Mauger, as soon as he 
could find utterance. 

*' It is marvellous and incomprehensible, and if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes, I could not have believed it/' 
replied the chirurgeon. " It must be the shade of Anne 
Boleyn. She is buried in that chapel." 

" xou are right,** replied the executioner. "It is her 
spirit. There will be no ftirther respite. Jane will die to- 
morrow.** 



XLI. 

OF THE UNION OF CDOLMONDELEY WITH ANGELA. 

The near approach of death found Jane as unshaken as before, 
or rather she rejoiced that her deliverance was at hand. 
Compelled to her infinite reffret to hold a disputation with 
I^'eckenham, she exerted all her powers; and, as upon a 
former occasion, when opposed to a more formidable anta- 
gonist — Grardiner — came off victorious. But though defeated, 
the zealous confessor did not give up his point, trusting he 
should be able to weary her out. He acoordingly passed the 
greater part of each day in her prison, and brought with him, 
at different times, Gardiner, Tunstal, Bonner, and other 

1)relates, all of whom tried the effect of their reasoning upon 
ler, but with no avail. Bonner, who was of a fierce and 
intolerant nature, was so enraged, that on taking leave of her 
he said, with much acrimony, " Farewell, madam. I am 
sorry for you and your obstinacy, and I am assured wo shall 
never meet again.*' 

"True, my lord,'* replied Jane; "we never shall meet 
again, imless it shall please Grod to turnyour heart. And I 
sincerely pray that he may send you his H!oly Spirit, that your 
eyes maji be opened to his truth.** 

Nor had the others better success. Aware that whatever 
she said would be reported to the disadvantage of the Pro- 
testant faith, if it could be so perverted, she determined to 
give them no handle for misrepresentation, and fought the 
good fight so gallantly, that she lost not a single point, and 
wrung even from her enemies a reluctant admission of defeat. 
Those best skilled in all the subtleties of sdiolastic argument, 
could not perplex her. United to the most profound learn- 
ing, she possessed a clear logical understanding, eDabhng her 
at once to unravel and expose the mysteries in which they 
sought to perplex her, while the questions she proposed in 
her turn were unanswerable. At first she fouu.dli^<i?L's^«ssl% 
visits irksome^ but by degrees ^ey \>^«.«aaa ^ksva^^ ^^^«fif^ 
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to her, because she felt slie was at once serving tlie cause of 
the gospel and taken from lier own thoughts. During all 
this time, Angela never for a moment quitted her, and thouc^h 
she took no part in the conferences, she profited greatly hj 
them. 

Two days before she suffered, Jane said to Feckenham, 
" You have often expressed a wish to serve me, reverend sir. 
There is one favour you can confer upon me if you wilL" 

** What is it, madam P** he rejoinea. 

** Before I <He," returned Jane, " I would fain see Angela 
united to her lover, Cuthbert Cholmondeley. He was ever a 
faithful follower of my imfortunato husband, and he has ex- 
hibited a like devoted attachment to me, I know not whether 
you can confer this favour upon me, or whether you "\vi)l do 
so if you can. But I venture, from your professions of regard 
for me, to ask it. If you consent, send, I pray you, to 
Master John Bradford, prebendary of Saint Paul s, and let 
him perform the ceremony in this cnamber." 

"Bradford!" exclaimed Feckenham, frowning. **Iknow 
the obstinate and heretical preacher well. If you are willing 
that I should perform the ceremony, I will undertake to 
obtain the queen's permission for it. But it must not be done 
by Bradford." 

" Then I have nothing further to say," replied Jane, 

" But how comes it that you, Angela," said Feckenham, 
addressing her in a severe tone, " the daughter of CathoUc 
parents, both of whom suffered for their faith, abandon it P" 

"A better light has been vouchsafed me," she replied, 
" and I lament that they were not equally favoured." 

" "Well, madam," observed Feckennam to Jane, "you sball 
not say I am harsh with you. I desire to serve Angela for 
her parents' sake — both of whom were very dear to me. I 
will make known your request to the queen, and I can almost 
promise it shall be granted on one condition." 

" On no condition affecting my opinions," said Jane. 

** Nay, madam," returned the confessor, with a half-smile, 
" I was about to propose nothing to which 3'ou can object. 
My condition is, that if Bradford is admitted to your prison, 
you exchange no word with him, except in reference to the 
object of his visit. That done, he must depart at once." 

" I readily a^ee to it," replied Jane, " and I thank you for 
your consideration." 

After some further conference, Feckenham departed, and 

Angela, as soon as they were alone, warmly thanked Jane for 

her kindacas, saying — "But why think of mb at such a 

time P" 

" Jfccauso it will be a aatisJacliou \o ma \^ Vass^ '•fia;^ ^Q^\ 
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are united to the object of your affections,'* replied Jane. 
" And now leave nie to my devotions, and prepare yourself 
for what is to happen." 

With this, she withdrew into the recess, and, occupied in 
fervent prayer, soon abstracted herself from all else. Three 
hours afterwards, Feckenham returned. He was accom- 

ganied by Cholmondeley and a grave -looking divine in the 
abit of a minister of the Reformed Church, in whom Jane 
immediately recognised John Bradford, — the uncompromising 
preacher of the Gospel, who not long afterwards won his 
crown of martyrdom at Smithfield. Apparently, he knew 
why he was summoned, and the condition annexed to it, for 
he fixed an eye full of the deepest compassion and admiration 
upon Jane, but said nothing. Cholmondeley threw himself 
at her feet, and pressed her hand to his lips, but his utterance 
failed him. Jane raised him kindly, and entreated him to 



conunand himself, saying, ** I have not sent for you here to 
Bict you, but to make you happy." 
**Alas! madam," replied Cholmondeley, "you are ever 



more thoughtful for others than yourself." 

"Proceed with the ceremony without delay, sir," said 
Peckenham. " I rely upon your word, madam, that you hold 
no conference with hun. ' 

" You may rely upon it," returned Jane. 

And the confessor TNnthdrew. 

Bradford then took from his vest a book of prayers, and in 
that prison-chamber, with Jane only as a witness, the cere- 
mony was performed. At its conclusion, Angela observed to 
her husband — 

"We must separate as soon as united, for I shall never 
quit my dear mistress during her lifetime." 

" I should deeplyregret it if you did otherwise," returned 
Cholmondeley. "Would I had like permission to attend on 
Lord Guilford. But that is denied me." 

At the mention of her husband's name, a shade passed over 
Jane's countenance — but she instantly checked the emotion. 

" My blessing upon your union !" she cried, extending her 
hands over the pair, " and may it be happy — ^happier than. 



mme." 



"Amenl" cried Bradford. "Before I take my leave, 
madam, I trust I shall not transgress the confessor's com- 
mands, if I request you to write your name in this book of 
prayers. It will stimulate me in my devotions, and may per- 
chance dieer me in a trial like your own." 

Jane readily complied, and taking the book, wrote a short 
prayer in the olank leaf, and subscribed it with her name* 

" This is but a slight xotusu fct -^o^ax ^iofto^^JiasiRft -^^Jsia.'^ci 
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request, Master Bradford," sLe said, as fete returned the book, 
** but it is all I Lave to offer." 

** I shall prize it more tlian tbe ricbest gift," replied the 
preacher. '* Farewell, madam, and doubt not I shall pray 
CQustantly for you." 

" I thaiik you heartily, sir," she rejoined. " You must so 
with him, Cholmondeley," she continued, perceiving that the 
esquire lingered — " We must now part for ever." 

" Farewell, madam," cried Cholmondeley, again prostrating 
himself before her, and pressing her hand to ms lips. 

^ " Nay, Angela, you must lead him forth," observed Jane, 
kindly, though a tear started to her eye. And she with- 
drew into an embrasure, while Cholmondeley, utterly unable 
to control his distress, rushed forth, and was followed .by 
Bradford. 

Jane's benediction did not fall to the ground. When the 
tragic event, which it is the purpose of this chronicle to relate, 
was over, Angela fell into a dangerous illness, during which 
her husband watched over her with the greatest solicitude. 
Long before her recovery, he had been hberated by Mary, 
and as soon os she was fully restored to health, they retired 
to his family seat, in Cheshire, where they passed many years 
of uninterrupted happiness, saddened—- but not painfully — by 
the recollection of the past. 



XLn. 

THE EX£CUnOI7 OF LADY JAMS QB£T. 

Monday, the 12th of February, 1554, the fatal day destined 
to terminate Jane's earthly sufferings, at lengtn arrived. 
Excepting a couple of hours which she allowed to rest, at the 
urgent entreaty of her companion, she had passed the whole 
of the night in prayer. Angela kept watch over the lovely 
sleeper, and the effect produced by ihe contemplation of her 
features during this her last slumber, was never afterwards 
^aced. The repose of an infant could not be more calm and 
holy. A celestial smile irradiated her countenance ; her lips 
moved as if in prayer ; and if good angels are ever permitted 
to visit the dreams of those they love on earth, they hovered 
that night over the couch of Jane. Thinking it cruelty to 
disturb her from such a blissful state, Angela let an hour pass 
beyond the appointed time. But observing a change come 
orer her countenance, — seeing her bosom lieave,? and tears 
gather beneath her eye-lashee, %\ie \«v3Lc\i<i6thftT, and Jane in- 
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'* Is it foiHr o'clock f" she inquired. 

" It lias just struck five, macmm,** replied Angela. " I hate 
disobeyed you for the first and last time. But you seettied so 
happy, that I oould not find in my heart to waken you." 

" Lwa^ happy," replied Jane, "for I dreamed that all was 
over— without pain to me— and that my soul was borne to 
regions of celestial bliss by a troop of angels who had hovered 
above the scafibld." 

" It will be so, madam,*' replied Angela, fervently. " You 
wiU quit this earth immediately for heaven, where you wifl 
rejoin your husband in everlasting happiness." 

" I trust so," replied Jane, in an altered tone, " but in that 
blessed place I searched in vain for him. Angela, you let me 
sleeptoo long, or not long enough." 

"Your pardon, dearest madam," cried the other, fearftdly. 

"Nay, you have given me no ofience," returned Jane, 
kindly. " What I meant was, that I had not time to find my 
husband." 

" Oh, you will find him, dearest madam," returned Angela, 
" doubt it not. Your prayers would wash out his offences, 
even if his own could not. 

** I trust so," replied Jane. " And I will now pray for him, 
and do you pray, too." 

Jane then retired to the recess, and in the gloom, for it was 
yet dark, continued her devotions until the clock struck seven. 
She then arose, and assisted by Angela, attired herself with 
great care. 

" I pay more attention to the decoration of my body now 
r am about to part with it," she observed, " than I would do 
if it was to serve me longer. So Joyful is the occasion to me, 
that were I to consult my own reelings, I would put on my 
richest apparel, to indicate mv contentment of heart. I will 
not, however, so brave my wte, but array myself in these 
weeds." And she put on a gown of black velvet, without 
ornament of any kind ; tying round her slender throat (so 
soon, alas ! to be severed) a simple white falling collar. Her 
hair was left pxirposely unbraided, and was confined by a caul 
of black velvet. As Angela performed those sad services, she 
sobbed audibly. 

" Nay, cheer thee, child," observed Jane. " When I was 
clothed in the robes 6f royalty, and had the crown placed 
upon my brow, — nay, when arrayed on my wedding-day, — I 
felt not half so joyful as now." 

" Ah ! madam f" exclaimed Angela, in a paroxysm of grief, 
" My condition is more pitiable than yours. You go to certain 
happiness. But I lose you." 

" Only for a while, dear Angela," Te\AXiiia^^«s^'i- '''' ^ossSssa^ 
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yourself with that thought. Let my fate be a warning to you. 
Be not dazzled by ambition. Had I not once yielded, I had 
never thus perished. Discharge your duty strictly to your 
eternal and your temporal rulers, and rest assured we shall 
meet again, — ^ncver to part." 

"Your counsel shall be graven on my heart, madam," 
returaed Angela. " And oh ! may my end be as happy as 
yours !" 

"Heaven grant it!" ejaculated Jane, fervently. "And 
now," she added, as her toilette was ended, " I am ready to 
die." 

"Will you not take som^ refreshment, madam P" asked 
Angela. 

" No," replied Jane. " I have done with the body !" 

The morning was damp and dark. A thaw came on a little 
before day-break, and a drizzUng shower of rain fell. This 
was succeeded by a thick mist, and the whole of the fortress 
was for a while enveloped in vapour. It brought to Jane's 
mind the day on which she was taken to trial. But a moral 
^loom likewise overspread the fortress. Everyone within it, 
save her few enemies, (and they were few indeed,) lamented 
Jane's approacliing fate. Her youth, her innocence, her 

Eiety, toucned the sternest breast, and movefd the pity even of 
er persecutors. All felt that morning as if some dire 
calamity was at hand, and instead of looking forward to the 
execution as an exciting spectacle (for so such revolting exhi- 
bitions were then considered,) they wished it over. Many a 
prayer was breathed for the speedy release of the sufferer — 
— ^many a sigh heaved — many a groan uttered : andr if ever 
soul was wafted to Heaven by the fervent wishes of those on 
earth, Jane's was so. 

It was late before there were any signs of stir and bustle 
.within the fortress. Even the soldiers gathered toother 
reluctantly — and those who conversed, spoke in whispers. 
Dudley, who it has been stated was imprisoned in the ifeau- 
champ Tower, had passed the greater part of tho night in 
devotion. But towards morning, he became restless and im- 
easy, and unable to compose himself, resoirted to the customary 
employment of captives in such cases, and with a nail whicn 
he liad found, carved his wife's name in two places on the 
walls of his prison. These inscriptions still remain. 

At nine o'clock the bell of the cliapel began to toll, and an 

escort of halberdiers and arquebussiers drew up before the 

Beauchamp Tower, while Sir Thomas Brydges and Eecken- 

ba.m entered the chamber of the prisoner, who received them 

with an unmoved coxuitciittsvce. 
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" Befpro you get out upon akionmey from wliicli you will 
never return, my lord," said Feckenliam, ** I would ask you 
for the last time, if any change has taken plaee in your reli- 
gious sentiments — and whether you are yet alive to the wcl- 
tare of your soul ?'* 

"Why not promise me pardon if I will recant on the 
scaffold, and silence me as you silenced the duke my father, 
by the axe !" replied Dudley, sternly. "No, sir, I will have 
naught to do with your false and idolatrous creed. I shall 
die A firm believer in the gospel, and trust to be saved by it." 

" Then perish, body anasoul," replied Feckenham, harshly. 
" Sir Thomas Brydges, I commit him to your hands." 

" Am I to bo allowed no parting vdih my wife P" demanded 
Dudley, anxiously. 

" You have parted with her for ever, — heretic and unbc- 
liefvcr!" rejoined Feckenham. 

" That speech will haunt your death-bed, sir," retorted 
Dudley, sternly. And he turned to the lieutenant, and sig- 
nified that he was ready. 

The first object that met Dudley's gaze, as he issued from 
his prison, was the scaffold on the green. He looked at it for 
a moment, wistfully. 

" It is for Lady Jane," observed the lieutenant. 

** I know it," replied Dudley, in a voice of intense emotion. 
^-r-:" I thank you for letting me die first." 

" You must thank the queen, my lord," returned Brydges. 
" It was her order." 

"Shall you see my wife, sir P" demanded Dudley, anxiously. 

The lieutenant answered in the affirmative. 

" TeU her I will be with her on the scaflbld," said Dudley. 

As he was about to set forward, a young man pushed 
through the lines of halberdiers, and tlirew himself at hia feet. 
It was Cholmondeley. Dudley instantly raised and embraced 
Iftim* " At least I see one whom I love," he cried. 

. " My lord, this interruption must not be," observed the 
lieutenant. " If you do not retire," he added, to Cholmon- 
deloy, " I shall place you in arrest." 

"Farewell, my dear lord," cried the weeping esquire — 
" farewell !" 

"Farewell, for ever !" — ^returned Dudley, as Cholmondeley 
was forced back by the guard. 

The escort then mov^ forward, and the lieutenant accom- 
panied the prisoner to the gateway of the ]\liddle Tower, 
where he delivered him to the shcrins and their officers, who 
were waiting there for him with a Franciscan friar, and then 
returned to fulfil his more paiuful dul^. A.n^^\. m^q^^Js. ^-^ssb 



tsdilected on Tower Hill, and the strongest commiseration was 
expressed for Dudley, as ho was led to the scaffold, on whicli 
Mauger had already taken his station. 

On quitting the fieauchamp Tower, Feckenham proceeded 
to Jane's prison. He found her on her knees, but she imme- 
diately arose. 

" Is it time P" she asked. 

**It is, madam, to repent,** replied Feckenham, sternly. 
" A few minutes are aU that now remain to you of life — ^nay, at 
this moment, perhaps, jour husband is called before his 
Eternal Judge. There is yet time. Do not perish like him 
in your sins.*' 

** Heaven have mercy upon him T* cried Jane, falling on 
her knees. 

And notwithstanding the importunities of the confessor, 
she continued in fervent prayer, till tibe appearance of Sir 
Thomas Brydges. She instantly understood why he came, 
and rising, prepared for departure. Almost blinded by tears, 
Angela rendered her the last services she required. This 
done, the lieutenant, who was likewise greatly affected, begged 
some slight remembrance of her. 

" I have nothing to give you but this book of prayers, sir,'* 
she answered — " but you shall have that, when I nave done 
with it, and may it profit you.'* 

** You wiU receive it only to cast it into the flames, my 
son,** remarked Feckenham. 

** On the contrary, I shall treasure it like a priceless gem," 
replied Brydges. 

" You will find a prayer written in it in my own hand,** 
said Jane. — " And again I say, may it profit you.** 

Brydges then passed through the door, and Jane followed 
him. A band of halberdiers were without. At the sight of 
her, a deep and general sympathy was manifested ; not an 
eye was dry ; and tears trickled down cheeks imaccustomed 
to such moisture. The melancholy train proceeded at a slow 
pace. Jane fixed her eyes upon the prayer-book, which she 
read aloud to drown the importunities of the confessor, who 
walked on her right, while Angela kept near her on the other 
side. And so they reached the green. 

By this time, the fog had cleared off, and the rain had 
ceased ; but the atmosphere was humid, and the day lowering 
and gloomy. Very few spectators were assembled, — for it 
required firm nerves to witness such a tragedy. A flock of 
carrion-crows and ravens, attracted by their fearful instinct, 
wheeled around over -head, or settled on tlie branches of tlie 
bare and Jeaflcss trees, and \)^ \\l<(^a£ eTo^lu^ added to the 
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dismal character of the scone. The boll continued tolling all 
the time. 

The sole person upon the scaffold was Wolfytt. He was- 
occupied in scattering straw near the block. Among the 
bystanders was Sorrocold leaning on his staff; and as Jane 
for a moment raised her eyes as she passed alon^, she per- 
ceived Eoger Ascham. Her old preceptor had oEeyed ner, 
and she repaid him with a look of gratitude. 

By the heutenant's directions, she was conducted for a short 
time into the Beauchamp Tower, and here Feckenham con- 
tinued his persecutions, until a deep groan arose among those 
without, and an officer abruptly entered the room. 

" Madam," said Sir Jolm Brydges, after the new-comer 
had delivered his message, "we must set forth." 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issued from 
the Beauchamp Tower, in front of which a band of halber- 
diers was drawn up. A wide open space was kept clear around 
the scaffold. Jane seemed unconscious of all that was passing. 
Preceded by the lieutenant, who took his way towards the 
north of the scaffold, and attended on either side by Fecken- 
ham and Angela as before, she kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
her prayer-book. 

Arrived within a short distance of the fatal spot, she was 
startled by a scream from Angela, and looking up, beheld four 
soldiers, carrying a litter covered with a cloth, and advancing 
toward her. She knew it was the body of her husband, and 
unpreparedfor so terrible an encounter, uttered a cry of horror. 
The bearers of the litter passed on, and entered the porch of 
the chapel. 

While this took place, Mauger, who had limped back as 
fast as he could after his bloody wojrk oh Tower Hill, — only 
tarrying a moment to exchange his axe, — ascended the steps 
of the scaffold, and ordered Wolfytt to get down. Sir Thomas 
Brydges, who was greatly shocked at what had lust occurred, 
and would have prevented it if it had been possible, returned 
to Jane and offered her his assistance. But she did not require 
it. The force of the shook had passed away, and she firmly 
mounted the scaffold. 

When she was seen there, a groan of compassion arose from 
the spectators, and prayers were audibly uttered. She then 
advanced to the rail, and, in a clear distinct voice, spoke as 
follows ! — 

** I pray you all to bear me witness that I die a true Chris- 
tian woman, and that I look to be saved by no other means 
except the mercy of God, and the merits of the blood of his 
only Son Jesus Christ, I confess when I kjiew the word at 
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God I nep;lected it, and loved myself and the V<i(rld, aiid 
therefore this punishment is a just return for mj sins. But I 
thank God of his goodness that he has given me a timo'^d 
respite to repent. And now, good people, while I am. alive, I 
pray you assist me with your prayers." 

Many fervent responses followed, and severial of th^ by- 
standers imitated Jane's example, as, on the conchision of her 
speech, she fell on her knees and recited the Miserere, 

At its close, Feckenham said in a loud voice, " I ask you, 
madam, for the last time, will you repent P" 

" I pray you, sir, to desist," replied Jane, meekly* "I am 
now at peace with all the world, and would die so." 

She then arose, and giving the prayer-book to Angela, said 
— " When all is over, deliver this to the lieutenant. These," 
she added, taking off her gloves and coUar, " I give to you." 

"And to me," cried Mauger, advancing and prostrating 
himself before her according to custom, ** you give gi^ace." 

" And also my head," replied Jane. " I forgive thee 
heartily, feUow. Thou art my best friend." 

" What ails you, madam P ' remarked the lieutenant, ob- 
serving Jane suddenly start and tremble* 

"Not much," she replied, "but I thought I saw my hus- 
band pale and bleeding." 

" Where P" demanded the lieutenant, recalling Dudley'* 
speech. 

" There, near the block," replied Jane. " I see the figure 
still. But it must be mere phantasy." 

Whatever his thoughts were, the lieutenant made no reply ; 
and Jane turned to Angela, who now began, with tremlning 
hands, to remove her attire, and was trying to take off her 
velvet robe, when Mauger offered to assist her, but was in- 
stantly repulsed. 

He then withdrew, and stationing himself by the block, 
assumed his hideous black mask, and shouldered his axe. 

Partially disrobed, Jane bowed her head, while Angela 
tied a kerchief over her eyes, and turned her long tresses 
over her head to be out of tne way. Unable to control her- 
self, she then turned aside, and wept aloud. Jane moved 
forward in search of the block, but fearful of making a false 
step, felt for it with her hands, and cried — " What shall I doP 
—Where is it P— Where is it P" 

Sir Thomas Brydges took her hand and guided her to it. 

At this awful moment, there was a slight movement in the 

crowd, some of whom pressed nearer the scaffold, and amongst 

others Sorrocold and Wolfy tt. The latter caught hold of the 

boards to obtain a better view, Angela placed her handa 

before her eyes, and Yro\xld Yi&\* s^^eiA^^ Vst \i«vci^ if she 
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could ; and even Feckenham veiled his countcnanco with his 
robe. Sir Thomas Brydges gazed firmly on. 

By this time, Jane had placed her head on the block, and 
her last words were, " Lord into thy hands I commend my 
spirit!" 

The axe then fell, and one of the fairest and wisest heads 
that ever sat on human shoulders, fell likewise. 
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